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Art  I.  ContideratioM  on  the  Pretent  Political  State  of  IntUa^  era* 
bracing  Observations  on  the  Character  of  the  Natives,  on  the 
Cifil  and  Criminal  Courts,  the  Administration  of  Justice,  the 
State  of  the  Land  tenure,  the  Condition  of  the  Peasantry,  and 
the  internal  Police  of  our  Eastern  Dominions ;  intended  chiefly 
at  a  Manual  of  Instruction  in  their  Duties  for  the  younger  Ser- 
TsnU  of  the  Company.  By  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  late  At- 
ibtant-judge  in  the  24  Pergunnahs,  Bengal  Establishment.  2  vols. 
8ro.  I^icc  18s.  London,  1815.  Black,  Parry  and  Co. 

|N  every  view  which  can  be  taken  of  the  subject,  the  admi- 
aistration  of  tliat  vast  empire  which  we  have  acquired  in  the 
liast,  presents  a  most  interesting  field  of  inquiry  to  the  Britisli 
philosopher.  Whetlicr  he  regards  it  with  tlie  contracted  views 
of  a  mere  Englishman,  or  with  the  more  enlarged  and  gene* 
rolls  feelings  of  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  Mankind, 
ni  kumani  nihil  d  te  alienum  puiatf  in  few  things  will  he 
Bid  the  mat  interests  which  he  loves  to  promote,  more  deeply 
otocemeu,  than  in  the  wisdom  and  philanthropy,  or  in  the 
vast  of  wijMlom  and' philanthropy,  with  which  our  countrymen 
*re  W  to  deport  themselves  in  India. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  the  people  of  England 
lOMldom  contemplate  this  branch  of  their  concerns  in  the  light  in 
we  have  just  considered  it.  Their  ideas  of  its  importance 
VI  exceedingly  inadequate.  Hence,  they  bestow  upon  it  a  portion 
^  iUention  infinitely  short  of  what  is  necessary  to  acquire  a 
f®®petent  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  infinitely  short  of  what 
*  xseeaaary  to  fit  them  for  acting  as  watchmen  over  the  ihdi- 
^daak  vested  with  the  singular  trust  which  they  have  devolved 
them ;  and  to  fit  them  for  acting  as  guardians  of  the  millions 
fallow  creatures  over  whom  they  delegate  an  unlimited, 
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uiul,  baling  Uii'ii'  Mi^>tMiiitoihUnco,  an  abM)luto  aiul  irro«poii|^ 
|H»nor. 

iK  tbo  many  >iays  in  wliicli  tlm  inU'irstn  of  ilu* 
iin'at  Uiitaiii,  inrroly  as  nuMubiTs  ol  iho  Urilisb  roiiimnijli^ 
aro  involvtMl  in  (bo  a<linini>(ra(ion  of  it  not  tlif 

of  (bo  |TOHont  aitiilo  (4)  gi'o  an  uooounl.  It  is  boaevrr  a. 
|H>aaiblo  for  tboM*  \y\\o  bh>o  any  lolora!»lt*  knonliMit^o  of  ^ 
snbjivt,  not  to  bo  iinpri*HsiMl  nitb  a  04>nviotion  tbit,  Vnbi 
abiiinlanl  prtvuiitioii,  it  ia  a  soiirt'o  from  nlib'li  (iii)imited(a 
ntay  How.  Tar  n^movoil  from  tito  oviib'noo  of  ij| 

niattora  complioatiMl  iiul  laborionn  to  nintorstand,  it 
|>n)|>or  fiobl  in  nbicb  dm'^ttion  may  W  onitivatod  to  tbf  ^mis 
iioigbt.  I'ho  |H'0|)lo  of  Imgland  may  by  faUo  roprcseats^E. 
1h'  iod  on  to  support  miagoxornmoiit  in  India  with  thek  o^i 
Md>s(anco«  till  tbo  |H>vor(y  and  dograiUtion  of  ibis  coaitn» 
tbo  doplorablo  rosult.  It  is  ourious,  but  at  tbo  same  time  ih 
laiU'boly  to  traio  bow  far,  in  this  dirootion,  misropreseotili 
has  aliva«ly  carried  tbom ;  bow  fondly  tboy  bavo  been 
bclbwo  that  India  was  pouring  out  her  riobos  upon  En^lat 
mini  that  littio  else  was  rinpiirod  for  (bo  national 
than  to  gi>o  duo  oncouragt'mont  and  power  to  the  Lt^M 
Company,  or  more  truly  s|H‘akiiig  to  tbc  DoanI  of  Cisik 
sioners  for  tbo  alfairs  of  India;  that  is  to  say,  bis  Mairtif 
ministers  in  the  East  India  dopartmont.  It  is  fortliek 
notit  of  ministers,  tiu'reforv',  or,  in  other  w  ords,  for  incrctstici 
moans  of  arbitrary  power,  that  the  government  of  Indk  k 
so  dangerous  a  tendency  to  bo  always  |KTvert04l.  And  if* 
ran  see  evil  enough  in  the  debilitation  of  all  the  spnaftt 
good  govenunont,  in  t!te  corroboration  of  all  the  princijilBi 
bad  government,  and  in  (he  waste  and  consumption  flf  k 
national  projHTty,  tbc  proiluce  of  the  |>eoplo’s  labour,  andk 
source  of  their  well  being,  wo  sh.dl  not  think  that  books 
which  wo  may  dcrite  information  concerning  India,  are  t* 
the  cireumsUuces  which  least  dest'rve  our  care  and  afteada 

If  wo  elevate  our  views  to  an  object  still  greater  in  the 
of  humanity  than  even  the  interests  of  the  British 
the  interests  of  a  j'Cople  several  limes  their  number — the 
wlioai  we  call  our  subjects  in  the  regions  of  Hindustan,  ^ 
well  being  or  the  contrary,  from  (he  most  deplorable 
ne«  In  which  human  life  can  be  preserved,  to  the  higheUfk^ 
of  enjoyment  which  at  a  low  stage  of  civilization  buintn  ^ 
is  competent  to  enjoy,  depends  entirely  tijmn  the 
good  or  had,  of  the  government  which  we  provide  for  thf*'*?' 
we  sludi  be  constrained  to  confess,  that  an  object  of 
im^Kwtance  than  the  government  of  India  never  solidiw  ^ 
attcuUon  of  any  ptople;  a  duty  more  im|>erative  than  Ik*"' 
doing  what  d^pend^  upon  the  Briti^^li  people  to  compt^  ^ 
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riisiancf  of  a  ^ood  ^ov#‘rnmrnt  in  India,  was  never  prt*senteil 
to  (Ilf  liumin  mind  ;  and  <leep  is  tlie  nation's  neplorable 

il.«  want  of  principle,  so  lon^  as  it  remains  ins4Misible  to  the 
dll  of  so  powerful  an  obligation.  For  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
Britnli  public,  and  it  is  that  power  alone,  to  which  any  ra¬ 
tional  ho|>cof  ^ood  {government  in  India  can  be  attached.  It 
in  hirdly  necessary  to  enter  into  any  reasoninc^,  to  prove  this 
.iaporlaiit  declaration  of  fact.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  British 
paWic,  ami  that  power  alone,  to  which  any  hope  of  {rood  go- 
^ornment  in  (ireat  Britain  itself  can  be  attached :  much  more 
must  tlic  conclusion  hold  in  reirard  to  a  country,  like  India, 
fO  far  rcmove<l  from  accurate  knowled{|^c  and  inspection. 
n»i«  is  a  doitrinc  about  which  there  is  no  longer  any  room 
Ibr  hesitation  or  doubt.  It  is  established  on  the  stroni^  and 
incoiilrovertible  {ground  of  science.  It  is  implied  in  the  very 
principle  of  a  representative  tr«vernment.  A  {rovernment  is 
pot  repn>«entative  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  controled  by  the 
public  voice.  And  in  a  representative  {government  it  is  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  that  there  would  be  no  advantaire,  but  the  reverse,  if 
rulers,  independent  of  the  public  voice,  would  reirulate  their 
pftbns  by  a  regard  to  the  public  {rood.  But  rulers,  iiule- 
peodeut  of  the  ])ublic  voice,  do  not,  in  ireneral,  regulate  their 
artionH  by  a  regard  to  the  public  good,  but  by  a  regard  to 
ihfir  own  |»ower  over  the  people,  and  the  gratification  of  all 
ibeir  desires  at  the  people’s  cx|>ensc.  Their  actions  in  gc- 
pfral,  are,  therefore,  directed  to  bring  evil  ii|)on  the  |)eople 
rather  Ilian  good.  Nor  is  tbiTe  any  power  adequate  to  resist 
this  pro|MMisi(y,  and  force  the  actions  of  rulers  into  the  channel 
of  nntional  beneficence,  but  the  public  wall  brought  duly  to 
act  upon  tlu'ir  minds.  These  great  truths  are  fully  rec'Ognizetl 
intbe  tlieory  of  the  British  Constitution.  They  are  in  fact 
tbf  ^und  on  which  exclusively  all  the  praises  of  it  are  found- 
fd,  how  niueli  soever  the  applause  goes  beyond  the  desert. 
TV  British  people  therefore  cannot  be  too  forcibly  instructed 
that  it  is  to  themselves  alone  they  have  to  look  for  the  means 
afi|^oo<l  government  in  India.  If  they  cause  it  to  be,  the 
Indian  )>eoplc  will  enjoy  it.  If  they  do  not  cause  it  to  be, 

the  lilossing  will  not  exist.  Two  things  are  necessary:  the 
hrat  U  that  they  should  render  themselves  well  acquainted  with 
theaubjecl;  the  second,  that  they  sliould  urge  their  conclusions 
upon  tlie  managers  of  the  public  concerns  in  every  way  in 
which  the  declaration  of  the  public  w'ill  can  receive  its  greatest 
po^ible  effect. 

There  is  always  a  sufficient  mimlicr  of  persons  eager  to 
diqilty  the  fair  and  recommendatory  points  of  government. 
T^hb  istlie  wav  in  which  private  interest  is  most  likelv  to  be 
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»rrvc«l;  in  uhich  llio  Ihvoiii'  Ih  to  bo  ^Aiiiod  of  those  wbok» 
lliinfl^h  to  bosto\T ;  tiiitl  in  which  a  man  in  most  Uki4v  ^ 
i^t.aaharoof  the  richos  uml  honouni  which  arc  the  coi^ 
object  of  inirsuit.  *rho  ijroat  scrvic'o  to  the  |>oo|ilc,  hoiiete 
is  remlerc<i,  by  |>ointinc  out  to  (heir  notice  the  defiH'tire 
of  ifovernment,  and  niipnij  them  clViM'tuully  to  make  the®  n 
objtvt  of  attention.  It  is  by  this  moans  that  the  intorrsag 
humanity  an'  nroinotod  ;  that  the  evils  which  are  )>rou^tg|ia 
mnnkimi  by  nofectivo  institutions  ran  be  removed;  aod  tk 
the  welfan'  and  ha}i(Uiiess  of  which  human  nature  is  susce|iti^ 
iire  enableil  to  make  any  prog^rcss.  Ilut  the  men  ^ 
endowM  v>ith  the  f|ualities  of  mind  which  lead  to  tbe ja. 
fonnance  of  this  invaluable  si'rvice,  an'  not  common.  He 
who  flatter  neatness,  and  speak  the  langua^^e  which  pads  g 
profit,  are  easy  to  be  found.  *rhe  man  who  is  too  muck  cb 
vated  with  tlie  love  of  his  kind  to  lend  his  voice  to  their 
sors,  for  the  sake  of  an  advanta^  to  himself,  and  loo 
nanimoiis  to  dread  the  frowns  of  power,  for  declaring  t  tm 
important  to  human  happiiu*ss,  is  an  instrument  of  ip>od,  ulb 
existing  systems  of  education  |H'rmit  not  frequently  to  a]i^ 
In  res|>ect  to  India  we  are  placed  in  circiimstanct's  )>eewsli 
unfavourable  for  n'ci'ivini^  any  information  res|H'ctin^  the  4 
ftvtive  points  of  g^overiiment,  whether  institutions  or  praoii 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  liberty  of  the  press  ii  laAt 
No  repri'sentation,  therefore,  can  ap|>ear  in  India,  but  ^ 
is  favounible  to  the  views  of  c^overnment ;  notliin^  wbid  » 
not  calculatetl  to  encourage  the  Ixdief  that  every  tbiag  » 
c:i>od,  and  that  no  evil  exists  except  in  proportion  as  oppttHlia 
is  offemi  to  the  will  of  them  that  sway  the  sceptre,  la  ttt 
next  place,  we  have  hanlly  any  informants  in  India,  froon  «iMi 
a  disintereste<l  opinion  can  be  oxpecte<l.  Almost  oil  « 
countrymen  there  are  instruments  of  that  very  govenoM*. 
the  defects  of  which  it  is  of  to  much  importance  to  w  t 
know.  They  are  interested  therefore  in  concealing  th? 
tdlher  by  drawing  profit  from  them,  or  by  incurnog  kk» 
for  not  removing  them,  or  by  depending  upon  those  who  it 
even  by  attaching  a  ranity  to  the  praises  of  the  syMi  • 
which  their  lives  have  been  devoteil,  and  an  idea  of  degroiliMi  I 
to  the  being  regarded  os  solely  employed  in  admintstenuft  * 
a  ocheme  of  goTemment  of  which  the  misery  of  monUnib* 
any  considerable  degree  the  result.  Their  own  naento,  Ikf 
conceive,  ore  in  a  great  measure  identified  with  the  Mri^ 
the  government  which  they  carry  on.  Can  we  expert  Ik** 
every  art  of  exaggeration  should  not  be  cmployTd  la  onb 
us  believe  its  merits  extraordinary,  that  every  art  of 
ment  or  exienoatioo  should  not  be  employed  to  moke  kska* 
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filbcr  ll*al  *1  demerits,  or  that  they  are  very  insi^nihcaiit 

h  nut  this  Uie  sort  of  diseourse,  uhieh  almost  exelii- 
^Tfly  received  respet^tin^  India?  And  has  not  the 

nation  been  jfovcrned  hy  the  belief  of  it? 

Our  oblit^ations  to  Mr.  Fram^  Tytler  are,  on  this  account, 
,i,^«rea(rr;  nho,  thoiiu;h  a  servant  of  the  Company,  and  as 
Vft  but  a  yoiin^  servant,  and  therefore  still  de|MMidin^  upon 
ilie  favour  of  his  superiors  for  much  of  those  advantages  ^hich 
itifin  the  power  of  his  sujieriors  to  give  or  to  withhold,  comes 
torward  notwithstanding,  and  gives  us  information  of  the  roost 
iiDfwrtaiit  kind  res|>ecting  the  detects  of  the  British  adminis¬ 
tration  in  India. 

Ilf,  too,  thinks  it  necessary  to  begin  hy  |K)inting  out  how 
nntfly  solitary  he  stands  in  declaring  that  any  thing  requires 
improvement  in  the  government  of  India. 

*  This  unfavourable  picture,*  he  aaya,  *  is  not  generally  believed 
to  be  a  true  one.  And  so  great  ia  the  weight  attached  at  present 
to  the  opinions  of  those  who  contend  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question,  that  few  have  been  found  daring  enough  to  judge  for 
taeouelves,  or  to  credit  what  they  themselves  might  daily  witness — 
iKcauie  all  was  found  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  great  au¬ 
thorities.* 

The  weiglit  of  authority  is  all  on  the  flattering  side;  and 
mrs  are  governed  by  authority. 

This  is  a  source  of  evil  to  which  it  is  good  that  Mr.  F. 
T^r  lias  directed  the  attention  of  the  public.  It  is  a  foun* 
uin  so  cojiious,  that  it  ought,  for  the  advantage  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  to  be  much  more  present  than  it  has  generally  been,  to 
the  public  mind.  When  the  deceitful  pictures  of  excellence, 
vhich,  in  matters  of  government,  it  is  the  interest  of  great 
wihorities  to  draw,  are  received  with  credit  for  a  while,  *  few 
‘  m«n,*  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Tytler,  *  arc  daring  enough 
‘  to  think  for  themselves,*  or  even  to  credit  the  testimony  of 
’heir  own  senses.  Where  this  is  the  case,  delusion  is  the 
'Wf  from  which  acts  and  measures  flow ;  nor  can  it  excite 
•utprisf  dial  the  consequences  are  deplorable.  It  is  indeed 
^wkable,  that  the  human  mind  should  be  so  very  easily 
wptive,  and  made  to  believe  the  greatest  falsehood  in 
'Vptwiion  to  the  strongest  evidence.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
of  our  experience,  it  would  shock.thc  mind  as  an  ex- 
^▼agint  paradox,  to  hear  Mr.  Tytler  declare  that  the  ser- 
'J»ts  of  the  East  India  Company  are  so  deluded  by  false  opi- 
imbibed  from  men  of  authority »  that  they  resist  the  tes- 
of  their  own  senses.  Yet  nothing  is  more  en- 
to  belief.  How  common  is  it  in  our  own  country,  how 
universal,  in  certain  ranks  and  classes,  to  meet  with 
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nrin  of  opinions,  mi|>«H’tini(  tlio  nrctim'ftancpH  and  cluric^ 
of  lh«!  lowrr  ordrr<»  of  onr  rountrymrii,  Bn<l  r<'B}iectiiig 
irrntmrnt  to  whtoli  thry  «re  foibjoct — oniniona  oriTted  iia 
iiinxiii  *»  of  (’oiHliict,  niMl  jfoYcrniiij^  tio*  lio*,  directly,  and  «. 
trav;i:^ifUly,  tiiid  di'^i^racrfiilly  at  taridtiee  \^itli  wliat  ix  fvn^ 
day  |>rrs«*iiiij  itB«dl  upon  tlieaenBOH?  1  he  fact  ib,  tliat  in  ukii^ 
coi'iii/.aiice  of  tlie  iift’iirM  of  nation^,  it  appears  hy  nu  lae^ 
easy  to  draw  one’s  iiirorfiiatio;i  from  one’s  sciihcm.  FewiTytli 
men  owe  their  inference’s  to  their  own  <»hservation».  It 
is  much  in(»re  aj;n*eaLle  to  an  ordinary  mind  to  take  ap  ^ 
notions  upon  trust ;  to  adopt  writluMit  the  lahoiir  of  ii>^ 
whatever  it  hears  declareel  hy  lliose  wlio  enjoy  its  conthWiKr, 
and  heini^  on<*e  |)ro\ided  with  a  sttH’k  ot  opinions,  neither  to» 
nor  hear  throiit^h  any  other  noMlium. 

My  the  rei^uiations — and  hy  these  are  meant  the  stitury. 
the  laws,  l>)  which  the  people  are  i^overned — Mr.  Fme 
Tyilrr  informs  us  that  he  was  taut;ht  one  thin:^  :  M  did  m 

*  enter.’  he  s4\s,  ^  a  single  \ilta^e  wIick*  this  was  not  coMv 

*  dicteil  hy  ull  that  1  saw,* 

‘ 'I’he  reiridations/  In*  says,  ‘  presciihed  many  rules  of  a^ 

*  tion  hotli  in  civil  and  (Timinal  matters,  hut  particulaHv  • 

‘  polif-e,  whicli  I  found  inconsistent  willi  the  character 

*  hahit’*  of  the  natives,  ami  totally  iicidcipiate  to  the  mi 
‘  pro|M)M'4l.’  So  hm^  as  the  Ihitteriiitr  a(‘contits  of  thM^ 
which  eiiMiute  from  tlie  ipiurtrrs  and  (ueatun’S  of  authM 
are  allowed  to  I'overn  the  public  mind,  no  improvetueat  M 
ever  take  place  ill  such  imperlVet,  and  hence  mischicvo» 
nidations. 

*  It  was  evident,’  sa)s  onr  Author,  Mhat  somethUif 

*  materially  wron^  ;  yet  a  youm^  man,  es|>cciully  when  ixiwabt' 

‘  of  his  own  inexperience,  will  dreatl  to  ipiesiion  the  auter 
‘  of  his  superiors.’  Kxactly  in  so  far  as  that  dread  z&mm 
him,  he  <!epar(s  from  the  line  of  benefieenee  to  maiikiod.  i 
youn^  man  may  often,  nay  tjenerally,  have  very  c;ood  tfttm 
for  not  hciii!^  peremptory  in  his  opinions,  for  not  insisting  ^ 
hi>  opinions  shall  take  place  of  those  of  all  other  iuo«;  ^ 
he  can  never  have  a  ^oml  reason  for  makini^  a  mean  sacrilr 
of  his  opinions  to  authority, — he  can  never  have  a  ^ood  ntm 
for  not  makiiii^  his  opinions  known,  whenever  he  cooo^ 
them  to  be  iiuporUint,  ami  invitiiii^  other  men  to  co«« 
compare  them  with  the  opinions  to  which  they  are 

It  is  the  pretension  of  those  who  have  been  too  succcawj  » 
eiislaviiii'  mankind,  that  youii^  men  must  not  form  op^ 
for  then  selves;  well  knowing  that  if  tlie  habit  is  fonneil  ■ 
vouth  of  taking  opinions  from  authority,  tlic  old  man  will 
them  from  no  other  source. 
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*Il  wM,  however,  im|>o*sible,*  coniinuea  Mr.  F.  T)ller, «  not  to 
iiieod  10  the  condition  of  the  loXKtr  ordert ;  and  I  began  to  take 
of  what  I  remarked  ;  resolving,  at  a  future  periol,  when  leisure 
»Hould  permit,  to  make  myself  master  of  the  oninions  of  others, 
ind  to  compare  them  with  the  results  of  my  own  ooservatlons.  The 
notes  thus  collected  form  the  grouar/  of  the  present  Essay,  and 
i!thoogh  ilifply  sensible  of  the  many  imperfections  in  iu  execution, 
with  rrgurd  to  the  facts  it  contains,  I  feel  soinewluit  more 
i'oafident  I  (illnde  herr  mo»r  ^Mriicnlurij^  to  that  i/n’4rm;j  iHConf^mit^ 
thick  it///  hf  observed  to  sabstst  brtuHrn  that  picture  of  India  pre* 
ifaiedhy  the  report*  jum^rnmrnt  and  the  exi*titt<*  *lafe  the  country^ 
AiiiU  detcribed from  actual  observation,^ 

In  this  passngi'  several  things  des^'rve  obsei  vation.  It  was 
tlif  situation  of  the  lotcor  or(it*nt  which  inoix'  forcibly  excitetl 
tiif  attention  of  this  young  servant  of  the  C'otnpany.  And  one 
thin*^  wliieli  he  emphatically  remarkeil,  was,  the  striking  incon- 
^ily  between  the  picture  pn^sented  hy  the  n'jmrts  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  facts  exhibited  to  tlie  senst^  of  the  observer. 
Was  any  thing  in.jre  worthy  of  attention,  ever  stated  respect¬ 
ing  a  government }  J'he  etVects  produced  m>on  the  lower  orders 
lorm  the  true  criterion — the  touchstone  ol  every  government. 
Tbf  rule  is,  that  In  proportion  as  a  government  proiluces  happy 
dUslH  u|>on  the  lower  orders,  it  is  good ;  in  projiortion  as  it 
produces  the  contrary  efiects  upon  them,  it  is  had. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  that  to  a  degri'c  heyond  the 
power  of  I  mguage  to  express,  thit  whereas  it  ought  to  Im?  the 
first  and  main  hnsiness  of  every  government  to  attend  to  the 
lower  orders,  it  has  in  no  tolerable  degres'  bts'u  the  business 
of  any  government  that  ever  existed;  or  if  any  thing  worthy 
of  the  name  of  an  exception  is  to  he  found,  it  is  in  the  solitary 
piampleuf  the  repnhtican  states  of  America,  lender  our  boasted 
Covernment  of  India,  Mr.  Fraser  Tvtier  assures  us  that  the 
roadition  of  the  lower  onlers  is  dreailfullv  deterioralml ;  tliat 
tliey  are  more  \vretclie<l  anil  more  vicious,  to  a  great  degree, 
'Ince  the  government  wtiieli  we  established  over  them  liegan. 

*  The  Zemindars,’  he  says,  *  have  shewn  themselves  every  way 
wowonhy  of  the  conBdcncc  re}>osed  in  them.  The  country  has  not 
'Hily  ^creased  in  value,  by  their  increasing  mismanagement :  but 
^uca  is  now  the  extremity  of  rvretchedness,  to  which  they  have  re¬ 
duced  the  ryots,  [common  people,]  that  ganw-robbery,  an  evil  too 
<^)nunon  in  our  Indian  dominions,  but  fostereo  of  late  years  by  the 
misery  and  indigence  of  the  peasantry,  has  arisen  to  an 
Alsnnmg  height,  and  begins  to  Uireatcn  the  most  serious  conse- 
^•eaces,’ 

The  passages  in  the  work  indicative  of  the  misery  of  the 
body  oi  the  people,  are  far  too  numerous  for  insertion. 
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The  aboTc  i?i  niifTirieiit  for  a  naniple.  nut  what  are  if  ^  I 
think  of  a  ifoTcrninrnt,  which  rwlucca  the  ^reat  bod)  of  h  I 
aiibject<i  to  the  eitreniity  of  wretcherineaa,  anil  then  |titftbk»  I 
acroiinta  of  their  conclition  ?—|>iihliahi'a  NiithoritatiTe  re|H)fti^|i^  I 
tween  which  and  the  eviatinK  atale  of  the  |icople,  th<  re  h'l  I 
‘  ninkintj  inrnngrmty  V  Can  a  more  complete  picture  of  ^  ■ 
fli^acy,  in  ttie  conduct  of  human  afl'tiira,  be  held  up  fur  ih  I 
indignation  and  contempt  of  mankind  ?  And  yet,  afert  li  I 
dreadful  aa  thia  accusation  ia,  it  would  not  be  eaay  to  pda  I 
out  a  (;o\ernment  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  less  i^uilty  iaili 
r«*a|>ect  than  that  which  rulea  India.  Where  can  it  be  aaid, 
out  ex|K>sure  to  juat  contradiction,  that  more  of  bcneikyi; 
care  \h  beatowed  by  the  i^ovcrnmcnt  ujmn  the  lower  ordetv 
and  leaa  atU^mpta  are  made  to  diH’cive  the  |>eoplc  witk  n- 
<;ard  to  the  real  qualitiea  of  the  |(oYcrnmcnt,  than  in  liaka' 
'I'he  deception  ia  more  easily  effected  with  ref^ard  to  laib^ 
because,  the  hein^  on  whom  the  direful  coiiseqiK^ncoa  yi 
cannot  tell  us  their  own  story  *,  and  l>ecatiae  we  are  so  pUm 
that  we  can  hardly  ever  receive  iin  aci  ount  of  the  effects  prodmi 
by  the  i^uvernment  of  India,  but  from  those  who  are  ttNd^ 
derated  in  canryinc^  it  on ; — and  tliey,  aerordini^  to  ]lb 
Tytler,  so  far  from  l>ein^  inclinetl  to  tell  the  truth,  m 
tieldom  able  to  see  it,  and  abhor  the  |N*rsons  who  cofn|>eltlHi 
to  hear  it. 

After  alluding  to  the  dreadful  w  relcliedness  of  the  laur 
orders,  he  says,  ‘  From  whatever  causes  it  may  have  procfftki 

*  such  is  at  present  the  actual  situation  of  thintpt.  And  wt 

*  such  is  the  strong  prejudice  upon  the  other  side  of  the  qir»* 

*  tion,  that  one  is  more  likely  to  be  condemned,  than  applaiiM 

*  for  tellini^  the  truth.*  He  adds  nobly  ; — *  This  does  not 

*  timidate  me :  PotettaM  modo  reNiendi  in  publicum  «il,  dh 
‘  cemdi  pericuimm  non  reeuwoJ*  Would  that  cdfication  wm 
such  as  to  multiply  the  number  of  those  lofty  spirits,  uiiyNM* 
int*  in  tlieir  pur}K>ses  of  hencOcence,  of  whom  this  betalfa 
ripression  were  the  favourite  motto !  How  rapidly  would  Ik 
mischievous  institutions  and  the  mischievous  practices,  whid 
now  render  the  earth  a  scene  of  misery,  disappear  fro«  k 
^urface?  It  is  only  because  in  the  several  countries  of  the  esid 
the  mischievous  institutions  and  practices  are  too  powerfalk 
the  beneficent  ones,  that  the  motto  is  not  exhihited  conspiW' 
owsly  in  every  school,  hunff  round  the  neck  of  every  ckii 
and  the  sentiment  which  it  breathes  |H>inted  out  as  so  essdiit 
an  attribute  of  a  laudable  mind,  that  he  is  unworthy  d  • 
place  in  the  ranks  of  humanity,  whose  spirit  is  not  strung  * 
its  pitch,  ami  pnqwured  for  harmonious  o|w*rations. 

Bui  wc  must  not  longer  dwell  upon  the  spirit  and  tcodti^? 
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^  ilii«  ficfllcnt  work,  thoui^h  wo  UaYo  dot'inot)  the  oxamplo 
^  ImportAnt,  •»  to  ilwoll  u|>on  it  to  wh«t  would  have  otlier- 
liw  boon  »  di»pro|H>rtion»to  lou^tli.  W©  mu»t  now  prt*son(, 
iitdiorlly  9^^  «  view  of  lin  contonu. 

The  iHuliiitf  topic*  *rr  Uio«o :  Firtt^  The  circuiu9t*ncos« 
rductiion,  «iiu  chametor  of  the  youth*  doatiiunl  to  fill  the  dil- 
iVrrnt  oflict*H  of  ^veriiineiit  in  India;  iS'eroNti/tif,  The  circuin- 
^miee*  uud  cluiracter  of  the  iHHiide  of  the  country,  includiii§c 
iHf  |M)litical  inatitutioiiM;  Ininuy*  CMU*e*  of  dcliiniuency 
iu  liicii*. 

The  first  two  of  the*o  topics  arc  himui  diiKniHsed.  It  ia 
t«)  the  third  that  by  far  the  g:n«ater  part  of  the  two  Yohiiues 
It  elevated. 

I.  The  youths  di**tined  to  fill  the  civil  olfices  of  f(ovcrnmcnt 
iu  India,  art*  desi^natetl  by  the  title  of  writers,  when  they  first 
fi)  out.  Their  situation  is  rtMuarkahle,  anti  leads  to  very  re¬ 
markable  effects.  Hoys  hrtike  loose*  from  school,  they  are  too 
raw  for  any  business  of  trust,  and  for  tome  time  the  greater 
part  of  them  remain  iiuemoloytHl,  while  it  is  either  really  or 
apparently  supposetl  that  tliey  are  prosecuting:  their  education, 
icqutinlini;  themselviMi  with  the  langutt^:t*s  of  the  country, 
and  preparing  themst*lvt*s  for  the  busiiH*ss  in  which  they  are 
tbout  to  be  employctl.  Till  the  time  of  the  administration  of 
Marquis  Welloley,  no  provision  had  Imh'Ii  made  by  the  go- 
iwnment  for  the  education  of  these  its  destined  instruments. 
Afectc<l  by  observation  of  the  deplorable  manner  in  which  they 
^ployed  the  first  portion  of  their  time  in  India,  that  Governor 
(ifoeral  planned  and  carried  into  execution  a  magnificent 
^rroinary,  in  which  it  was  intended  that  not  only  the  lan- 
C^ages  of  the  country  should  be  taught,  but  that  the  knowledge 
d  the  sciences  more  immeiliately  subservient  to  the  art*  of 
Renting,  should  in  some  slight  degree  be  instilled  into  the 
Biiods  of  the  young  persons  destined  to  govern  so  many  mil- 
iiaas  of  their  fellow  creatures.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
but  India  Directors,  with  tlieir  master,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  who  so  rarely  •  withhold  their  assent  to  the 
^ipenic  of  armies  and  of  wars,  grudged  the  expense  of  the 
bait  India  college,  of  which  the  intention  was  to  improve 
education  of  those  to  whom  they  committed  the  fate  of  the 
'ut  population  of  British  India,  if  there  was  any  needlea 
^pnte  in  the  plan  of  this  college,  it  was  to  be  condemned, 
^  every  neeilless  portion  retrenched. 

*  But  the  hand  of  economy,*  says  Mr.  Tytler,  *  ought  then  to 
"wc  been  withdrawn.  Whereas  the  many  subMouent  reductions  in 
tmount  of  the  prizes,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  institution,  have 
not  so  much  a  desire  of  retrenchment  in  superfluities,  as  a 
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wii^h  for  the  gradual  suppression  of  the  v^holc.  In  this  light  it  ^  K  j 
been  considered,  at  least  for  some  time  past,  by  tlic  young  laei.  Iff 
And  the  cold  and  upatlietic  conduct  ol  the  Directors  naturilij  I  ! 
till  OHS  a  chill  over  the  exertions  of  its  Indian  sup^Kirtcrs.*  II 

If  we  now  consider  what  sort  of  a  suhstitiKc  for  llie  Indiii  1^ 
t  ollege  the  Dirt^'tors  provided  in  the  seminary  whith  tbn  1 1 
tstahlished  at  Hertford,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  form  i 
judgement  of  the  value  set  upon  good  education,  by  East  Imiii  m 
(Contractors  and  |)inM*lors.  H 

'riie  y<mtli  sent  out  to  India  is  described  l>y  IVIr.  "rytler  m  Ki 
generally  a  jiampered  youth.  The  prosjHvt  of  losing  him  soW  I; 
jects  him  peculiarly  to  the  caresses  of  his  mother  and  otWr 
friends,  and  to  all  those  indidgeiices  of  will  and  appetite  nbid  B 
usually  follow  tliese  caresses.  A  preference  of  frivolous  if.  ■ 
complishments,  a  high  conceit  of  his  own  worth  nnd  cotisf.  ft 
tpience,  and  a  prodigious  pro|>ensity  to  emulation  in  expensp,  ■ 
are  the  nsiial  results  of  this  kind  of  training.  The  eth'cts  an  K 
thus  descrilHHl  hy  Mr.  Tytler.  ft 

*  In  India,  that  great  desideratum — money,  is  ever  to  be  found,  ft 

Tilt*  kind  Uengalec  money-lenders  are  always  at  hand.  The  younj  ft 
civilian  is  expected,  as  lust  from  home,  to  set  tlie  fashions:  andb  ft 
his  equipage,  dress,  stud,  furniiure,  and  table,  he  is  accourted  ft 
nothing,  it  he  does  not  exceed,  or  at  least  equal  his  coinpi-  ft 
nions.*  I 

The  very  terms  which  are  here  employed,  are  astounding.  K 
llalf<eilucated  hoys  with  eipiipages,  furniture,  tables,  aid  I 
studs!  This  is  not  done  hy  one,  or  a  few,  who  are  objects  o(  I 
disapprobation  and  contempt  to  the  rest  of  the  eominuuki.  I 
The  practice  is  general ;  ami  they  alone  are  the  objects  of  dis-  I 
approbation  and  contempt  who  do  not  ('oiiforin  to  it.  Tbn  I 
proves  nn  extraordinary  corruption  in  the  circle  whose  senti-  I 
ments  set  the  fashion,  and  whose  smiles  are  the  most  cap-  I 
tivating.  I 

*  It  has  frequently,’  says  IMr.  Tytler,  *  been  matter  of  asloniib*  I 

ment,  in  what  manner  the  debts  of  the  young  writers  could  amomt  I 
to  the  enormous  sums  which  we  so  often  hear  of.  This  subject  is  de  I 
serving  of  the  greatest  attention.  I 

‘  The  origin  of  such  a  very  high  expenditure,  in  men  so  youag,  I 
may  hr  traced  to  two  principal  causes:  to  the  facility  with  whidt 
a  Urge  sum  is  obtained  hy  any  writer  in  his  hrst  year’s  rcsideace 
in  Calcutta,  and  to  those  liUral  ideas^  as  they  arc  denominated, 
which  they  have  of  money  matters; — in  plainer  terms,  to  the  (kamt- 
ful  tronf  of  principle,  which  pennits  tneir  spending  any  sum  d 
monrv,  the  property  of  another,  *  where  the  day  of  payment  U  i* 
a  distance ;  in  some  cases,  where  the  arrival  of  such  a  day  if  i** 
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dpU  prevails  among  the  young  men, 
be  credited.’ 

A  discipline  1>>  >'hich  principle  is  eradicateil  from  the 
mincl»  is  an  admirable  pre|)arative  for  the  righteous  use  of  the 
iiowtTs  of  government  with  which  those  profligate  youths  are 
about  to  be  entrusted  ! 

The  next  consideration  is  still  more  important.  In  what 
wanner  doc's  the  liabooy  such  is  the  title  of  the  Indian  money- 
li'nder,  fmd  his  account  in  supplying  the  extravagance  of  tlie 
Company’s  youtlis? 

<  The  interest  charged  for  the  loan  is  generally  12  per  cent. 
\Micn  a  sum  of  any  magnitude  is  advanced  by  u  Baboo,  one  of  his 
|)Oor  and  nei'dy  relations  is  received  into  the  house  of  the  borrower, 
and  forms,  from  that  period,  till  the  debt  is  paid,  one  of  his  esta¬ 
blishment.  This  Sircar,  as  he  is  called,  receives  wages  from  the 
voung  civilian  whom  the  Baboo  has  obliged.  His  nominal  employ¬ 
ment  is  to  keep  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  the  household,  and 
the  sums  .advanced  by  the  Baboo.  His  actual  dutic's  are,  to  in- 
linuale  hinnelf,  by  that  address  which  is  peculiar  the  Bengalee, 
into  the  management  ot  the  family ;  and,  having  accomplished  this, 
to  enrich  hiin.self  by  every  species  of  knavery; — to  che.it  in  all  the 
snides  he  purchases;  enhance  the  price  of  every  couiinodity,  by 
insisting  on  u  regular  per  centage  trom  the  dealers;  and  supply 
every  want  of  the  young  man,  by  immediHte  advances  of  money. 

*1  his  vile,  and  uncommon  species  of  knave,  holds  his  situation  by  a 
very  secure  tenure.  Should  the  borrower  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
custom  of  the  country  by  denying  the  sircar  admittance  into  his 
household,  the  loan  is  refused — should  he  presume  to  complain  of 
his  exactions,  the  immediate  payment  is  demanded.* 

As  yet  the  uiitliinking  and  unpriucipleil  youth  is  himself 
the  only  suilerer;  and  if  the  misetiief  rested  here,  we  should 
leave  him  without  much  regret  to  the  consc(pieiiei*s  of  his 
own  imprudence.  Hut  the  inisehief  extends  to  miflions. 

*  The  field  of  spoil  only  opens  upon  a  promotion  of  the  debtor 
to  an  appointment.  If  - the  situation  is  worthy  of  his  attention,  the 
Biiboo  himself  accompanies  him  to  his  station;  and  insists  upon  being 
I'inployed  in  some  official  situation :  if  his  request  is  resisted,  a 
Mj^litof  his  bond  will  speedily  enforce  compliance.  If  the  appoint¬ 
ment  is  one  of  an  inferior  nature,  the  Baboo  remains,  but  dispatches 
ooe,  or  perhaps  more,  of  his  sircars.  They,  in  addition  to  their 
tbrmer  avocations  in  the  household,  arc  now'  presented  with  some 
of  the  low  er  offices  in  the  court,  or  district,  in  which  their  European 
master  is  employed.  A  greater  field  is  opened  for  their  exertion; 
and  nobler  objects  of  pillage  present  themselves.  The  same 
‘pirit  of  cunning,  and  avidity  lor  gain,  which  at  once  covered 
ind  increased  their  uiorc  paltry  exactions,  accompanies  them  still 
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in  their  higher  lituationi.  Dircctfc)  hy  their  enmlo^er  the 
they  intermetldle  with  nil  the  ollirini  concernn  of  tiieir  master,  y 
their  falfiehcHHl,  and  utter  want  of  principle,  they  colour  the 
which  come  before  him — they  quash  the  complainU  of  the  iDoit% 
fortunate  natives,  who  have  not  money  to  ofl'er  as  a  bribe — they  pn. 
mote  the  cause  of  injustice,  and  defeat  the  purposes  of  bencvolesci 
— and  by  receiving  money  in  the  name  ot  their  young  master,  bt 
whatever  hands  it  is  offered,  they  degrade  the  Kuropenn  chancte;. 
iwrvert  the  law,  and  contaminate  the  sources  of  public  justice.* 

When  we  eonnider  that  the  voutliH  ‘  withotit  principle'  •( 
whom  tlu^HC  vilhiiiiH  have  thua  become  the  ahMolutc  mtsiov 
are  thejudgea  and  inagiairates  of  the  land,  the  peraona  on  wbow 
deeiaion  the  livea  and  fortunea  of  the  people  of  India  ahooK 
Holely  de|>end, — that  must  be  a  heart  of  atone  which  does  tm 
melt  at  the  idea  of  the  autVeringa  which  that  unfortunate  raer 
inuat  endure.  For  who  in  this  i*aae  are  the  judges  and  ms. 
giatratea  }  The  Haboos,  and  their  Sircars,  wlioae  passion  la 
injustice  is  more  intense  than  that  of  any  other  set  of  men,  prs. 
bably,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  to  the  Babooa,  sad 
their  Sirc*nrs,  through  the  instrumentality  of  these  wretcM 
youUia,  that  we  deliver  up  the  people  of  India  bound  hnd 
and  foot !  One's  blood  runs  cold  upon  hearing  the  following 
claration. 

*  It  is  a  fact,  which  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration,  tlx 
more  than  one  half  of  the  Company's  tarritorics  is  managed  by  m 
tives,  without  the  controul  of  the  helpless  Europeans  wno  ait  ibt 
heads  of  office.*  Vol.  1.  p.  48. 


Such  is  briefly  the  sort  of  picture  which  Mr.  Tytler  prr- 
sents  to  us  under  the  first  head  of  disc*ourse. 

11.  Of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  population  lit 
must  content  ourselves  with  some  very  general  traits  ;  refeniag. 
as  we  do  with  much  warmth,  to  the  hook  itself  for  details.  (M 
the  ordinary  circumstances,  which  have  been  noticed  hv  maw 
former  writers,  we  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  aia 
mention.  Those  particulars  are  most  worthy  of  remark,  wbiok 
indicate  the  effects  produced  by  our  government,  or  reqam 
an  attention  which  they  have  yet  by  no  means  received  from  vs. 
in  Implying  the  powers  of  government  among  that  people. 

The  first  and  leading  feature  is  the  deplorable  and  abject 
verty  of  the  great  booy  of  the  |>eople.  The  only  persons  is  Ibr 
country  who  can  be  said  to  possess  property,  are  the  ZemiiKhn, 
to  whom  wc  have  friven  a  sort  of  property  in  the  land  ^  a  few  gwi^ 
merchants — the  aiflerent  classes  of  money-lenders — the  indi¬ 
viduals  employed  by  government  in  the  service  of  the  difierevi 
ofhccs  and  functionaries  of  the  state — the  servants  of  the  If" 
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i  potty  tr Alien. — ‘  The  groat  boily  of  Uie 

I  •  ntiive!*»*  Achis  our  Author,  *  the  peA^tniita,  Artiiicera,  in  ami - 
i  •  fAl’turers,  ami  nmlcr-«ervanti*,  are  iniiierAbly  poor.*  In  Another 

Ipliifc.  ho  i»«ys, 

I  Were  we  ourselves  to  behoKI  tlio  extreme  poveriv  ami  ilistrets  of 
ilie  peasants,  in  consequence  of  the  arrnnKcmonti  Or  the  petty  laml- 
i  hoKI^  anil  under  farmers,  we  should  he  shocked  with  the  extent  of 
!  the  crils  resullintf  from  the  excessive  subdivision  of  property.  This 
if  a  system  which,  conducted  as  it  now  is  in  India,  caIIs  loudly  for 
redretf*  threatening  in  iu  consequences,  not  the  partial  loss  and  im* 
l>overUliinent  of  some  parts  of  the  land,  but  the  general  ruin  of  the 

1  country.* 

JIc  says  again, 

*  Wc  have  thrown  the  landed  property  into  the  hanila  of  a  set  of 
I  npacious  harpies.  The  oppression  committed  by  tlie  Zemindars 
I  has  already,  m  n  great  measure,  and  will,  in  futurc»  render  dca- 
\  Derate,  in  proportion  to  their  indigence,  the  peasantry  and  manufac* 

I  lurers.*  I 

I  We  shall  not  go  on  to  imiltiply  puasugca,  becaiiMO  no  general 
f  expressioiiH  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  wretehedncMH  cxhibiteil  in 
I  the  details  which  the  Author  presenU,  and  which  unfortunately 
I  ae  have  not  the  opportunity,  tor  want  of  room,  to  addtioe. 

1  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  whole  body  of  tlie  common  people,  in- 
I  rluiling  the  handicraft,  as  well  as  agrictiUural  clasM,  are  ile« 
liverod  over,  w  ithout  moans  of  redress,  to  a  set  of  insatiable  plun- 
1  (lerers,  who  conceiving  that  they  have  no  intiTcst  but  in  ravaging 
i  aitbin  a  few  years  from  the  unhappy  people  as  much  ns  it  is 
in  the  power  of  nmn  to  take  from  them, — total  strangers  to  every 
I  iipelingof  justice  or  humanity, — leave  not  the  wretched  victims 
I  of  their  avarice  even  wherewithal  to  sustain  nature;  |)crfectly 
I  reganlless  though  within  n  few  years  not  a  man  of  them  should 
be  alive.  Over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  it  is  probable  that 
M)  pillagi^l  and  starving  a  population,  ns  that  described  in  the 
of  Mr.  Tytler,  by  specification  of  facts,  is  not  to  be 

(bund. 

The  next  extraordinary  and  impressive  feature  in  the  cir- 
cuiDfltances  of  this  oppressed  and  miserable  people,  is  tlie  almost 
I  aaeumpleil  prevalence  of  crime. 

I  The  most  alarming  and  dreadful  species  of  crime  that  ever 
bad  existence  in  any  country,  is  the  uacoUy  of  Bengal.  This 
h  robbery  committed  by  gangs.  A  strong  body  of  villains, 
C*®efilly  by  torch  light,  proceed,  in  the  night,  well  armed  to 
» ▼illage,  which  they  completely  plunder  of  every  thing  it  is 
their  while  to  carry  away.  As  the  practice  of  concealing 
:  and  other  valuables  is  common  in  India,  from  Uic  sense 

d  iasccurity,  the  dacolts  torture  the  people  to  make  tlieui  Jis- 
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vowi  ilu'ir  property,  and  there  is  no  diaholical  cruelty  wliic^ 
they  d(»  not  indict  to  compass  their  desisjns.  'I’hey  exerrivi 
spci’ies  of  aiisoliite  power  over  the  people.  NN  lioi*  ver  exhibit, 
information  ai^aiti'^f  them  is  marked  oni  fm*  vent^eance;  tie 
his  innrdtT  sp^'edilv  ensues,  'i'his  evil  so  dr«‘adiul  in  iu  m 
tore,  is  not  as  rare  as  it  is  dreadftd.  'Tin'  country,  in  fact,  *b 
covered  hy  lliedacoitN;  and  the  people  live  in  a  slate  of  h*. 
hitual  insecurity  and  terror. 

*  I  rcrollcet  an  instance/  says  our  Author,  ‘  in  wliich  three  «. 
forn'.cr<,  in  Mieee>si«»n,  were  nuirdercd  hy  one  he  first  Uc 

gone  to  {\w  Sutldtr,  or  heail  station,  to  give  information  ofarob^ 
nerv  committed  !»v  the  gang  ;  he  was  murilcred  on  liis  return.  Th* 
second,  .a  relation  of  tin*  firht,  liad  gone  for  the  purpose  of  givic* 
intelligence  of  the  other,  and  was  also  cut  to  pieces  immediately  ot 
his  return.  ml  the  third,  a  goinda  or  professional  informer,  wbc 
gave  information  of  this  last  murder,  shared  the  .same  fate  with  tht 
Ollier  two.  'rile  leader  of  tiiis  notorious  gang,  who  was  well  knon 
as  the  perpetrator  of  various  murders,  and  who  was  tried,  and  inmt 
opinion,  tolly  convicted  as  the  murderer  of  the  goinda  above  roei^ 
tioneil,  was  vet  acquitted  by  the  court  of  circuit,  because  the  ft!- 
donee  i\u\  not  satisfy  the  Ntussulmnn  nioluvce  of  tlie  court.  There 
was  not  in  tliis  trial  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  the  testimonyot 
the  witnesses;  hut  tliey  had,  as  is  customary  in  almost  every  India!: 
trial,  exaggerated  some  facts;  and  most  unfortunately  several  « 
them  w  ere  women  !!  !' 


'rin*  hdl»»\>ii,g  is  a  specie  on,  and  one  not  hy  any  means  sin¬ 
gular  for  its  ;urocity,  of  the  manner  in  y\hieh  (he  d.icoils  pro 
ceed  (o  extort  confessions  from  their  victims. 

‘  In  a  village  which  1  entered,*  says  .Mr.  Tytlcr,  ‘  immediately  iftft 
adaeoitylind  lieen  committed,  I  recollect  being  shewn  two  suko, 
with  n  shallow*  pit  dug  between  them,  over  wliicli  they  liad  susjvondeii 
the  master  of  the  iiouse,  ami  had  actually  roasted  him  over  a  do» 
tire,  nnti!  he  had  pointed  out  the  place  wfiere  Ins  little  treasure 
hid.  He  p(  r>i>:ed  so  long  in  concealing  it.  tluU  very  little  life  rr- 
mained:  he  w  as  only  releasi'd  on  shewing  them  a  small  hole  in  the 
wall  neatly  plastered  over  with  chiy  :  from  this  they  took  all  that  he 
possessed,  and  lie  died  the  next  day.* 


When  the  most  atrocious  violations  of  person  ami  projk’U} 
arc  so  common,  it  is  needless,  in  so  brief  a  sketch  as  that  tu 
v\hicli  \\i*  must  confine  ourselves,  to  descend  to  the  subordiniif 
kimls.  'I'hcy  hear,  of  coun-e,  a  due  proportion  to  one  anolbct. 
We  shall  proceed  to  some  other  sorts  of  vic<‘,  with  which  tl^ 
v^rclcUctl  situation  of  this  inisorahlo  people  has  iinhuetl  tbetf 
character. 


•  In  nothing,*  says  our  Author,  ‘  is  the  general  want  of  nrinciplf 
more  evident,  iliau  iu  the  total  disregard  to  truth,  which  tiic  Btn 
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_jl^^  jihcw«.  And  here,  no  order  or  rank  among  them  is  to  be  ex - 
anted.  '1  heir  religious  teachers  set  the  example,  and  it  is  most 
scrupulously  followeil  by  all  ranks.  As  the  shnsters  declare,  that 
lying  is  allowable  in  some  oases  ;  and  as  the  Brahmins  luive  shewn, 
bv  their  example,  that  these  cases  may  be  extended  ;  ns,  besides, 
it’ if  a  practice  esteemed  highly  serviceable  by  nil  the  natives;  it  has, 
liicretorc,  become  universal,  and  is  no  longer  considered  disere- 
dltible.  ^^  ith  nothing  is  the  ruropean  more  struck  on  his  arrival 
in  the  country,  than  with  this  horrid  vice  ! 

*  All  ranks  of  the  natives,  but  m»)re  especially  the  Brahmins,  and 
the  lower  c.isls,  shew  a  complete  want  of  a  proper  religious  and 
inor.ll  princinle. 

*  Alihongli  the  middling  ranks  will  not  steal  and  rob  openly — or 
fomniit  otlier  bad  actions  which  mig!»t  lower  them  in  the  public  eye; 
ut,  v%hen  it  can  !)e  concealed,  they  will  receive  bribes,  will  defraud 
their  masters  by  false  accounts ;  and,  by  making  use  of  their  power 
in  otfire  will  extort  sums  in  the  most  mean  and  paltry  way*  from  all 
who  have  any  trai.sactions  with  them.  They  scruple  not  to  make 
use  of  their  niiister’s  name,  in  cases  where  greater  >ums  may  by  these 
means  be  obtained,  'fhey  never  receive  power  but  to  abuse  it ;  and 
no  salary,  how  ever  liberal,  w  ill  put  a  stop  to  ibclr  corruption  and 
venality.  As  they  have  no  regaril  to  justice,  so  they  have  no  feelings 
of  mercy  or  pity  for  even  the  im'st  miserable  of  the  poor,  whose 
causes  they  have  before  them,  and  every  assistance  they  give  must 
be  paid  for. 

*  Tnder  sentence  of  death  one  would  really  imagine  that  there 
fxi.sted  a  difl’errnce  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  mind  of  the 
Hindu.  Repentance  they  seldom  if  ever  shew  :  and  they  do  not 
jiefni  even  to  feci  grief  on  leaving  the  worlil.  'fheir  only  wish  is, 
tl»at  they  mav  he  revenged  on  those  who  may  have  been  Ore  means 
of  their  apprehension.  Ami  we  have  frequent  instances  of  llieii* 
giving  in  accusations  against  innocent  persons,  callingtbem  receivers 
of  stolen  property,  or  accomplices  in  their  guilt.  'Plms  we  often 
•ee  them  ;;oini:  into  the  other  world,  with  a  deliberate  lie  in  their 
mouths.' 

•  a  . 

Ves;  and  what  sort  of  a  lie  ?  A  lie  wlricli  is  intended  to  be  the 
in'.lrumeut  of  destrnclion  to  both  the  character  and  the  life  of  a 
ffllow-creature  !  'I'lie  complicated  wickedness  of  the  act  can 
hardly  he  exceeded.  It  is  ir.nrdaeily,  calumny,  and  imirder, 
all  at  once. 

‘  At  Nattore,  in  ISOS,  two  dacoiu  being  called  up  to  receive  sen¬ 
tence  of  death,  w  ere  asked  if  they  had  any  thing  to  confess.  With 
much  appearance  of  repentance  and  grief  they  told  the  magistrate, 
that  two  of  their  receivers  lived  in  a  certain  village,  and  that  stolen 
property  would  be  found  in  their  houses.  These  men  went  to  the 
other  world  fully  satisficil  iu  having  thus  taken  revenge  on  two  in¬ 
nocent  men.  I  or  the  two,  whom  they  had  named,  were  immediately 
^apprehended ;  and,  on  account  of  the  press  of  business,  they  remained 
for  some  time  in  jail,  previoui  to  their  e.xaminatiou.  It  was  then  dis- 
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i'ovcrei!,  tlmt  ihcy  were  guilty’  of  no  other  crime  th^n  Uiai  oi  H 
been  the  chief  in«trumcntt  in  the  apprehension  of  the  two  rebbe  ■ 
who  had  employed  others  to  put  stolen  pro|H'rty  into  their  houact,*  I 

We  shall  particularife  only  one  other  vice;  and  that  is  |ip.  | 
jnr),  ohieh,  by  debilitating  the  arm  of  jnstiee,  atrikes  it^ 
very  loiindation  of  a<»eial  happiness.  In  no  eoiintry  of 
we  have  anv  aeeoiint,  do«*s  this  enormous  erime  prevail  to  ^ 
extent  ohieh  is  worthy  to  he  eompariMl  with  that  in  whirht 
manifests  itself  in  India.  Not  onlv  is  it  employetl  habitual!, 
in  disputi's  ftluiut  property,  to  defratnl  the  rightful  owner;  ai- 
only  is  it  euiidoytMl  hahitually  to  exempt  the  author  of  erbuf 
from  the eoinieinuation  and  punishment  which  are  his  due;  bi 
it  puts  on,  and  that  very  fivijuently,  its  most  dreadful  fora., 
to  fasten  aerusations  u|»on  iuiun'ent  men,  to  piwure  their  car. 
demiution  even  for  capital  crimes,  ami  to  murder  ihero  by  th 
hand  of  the  exivutioner. 

111.  IVe  ix>me  now  to  the  third  head  of  onr  Author's^ 
course,  and  a  most  im|H>rt.mt  subject  of  inquiry  it  is: — 'I’he  n^ls^ 
of  the  pn‘\aleuee  of  delinquency  in  onr  dominions  in  Indii 

.\s  the  Hindus  ha\e  the  worst  religion  which  ever  deluded aa.' 
abused  mtiiikind,  Mr.  i'ytler  is  right  in  aMiihing  to  it  a 
small  inlluenee  in  eradicating  all  moral  principle  from  the  iium> 
of  the  |M'ople.  The  intluenee  of  religion,  however,  is  oi)« 
great,  wln*ii  it  is  aidt^i  by  |Hditieal  evils;  and  besides,  it  is  Ibf 
erteets  produced  by  the  vices  of  government,  which  it  is  t: 
pix'iM'nt  more  |u'euliarly  our  hiisiiu'ss  to  trace.  'I'hc  foUoaiiu; 
doctriue  is  intinitcly  important. 

‘  Great  poverty  among  the  lower  orders,  in  every  country,  has  a" 
iuunadiate  effect  in  multiplying  the  number  of  petty  thieves  ;iK! 
where  the  bounds  of  the  moral  principle  have  been  once  ovcratepjNc. 
honever  trivial  the  first  offence,  the  step  is  easy  from  petty  thefi  to 
the  greater  crimes  of  burglary  and  robbery.  The  character  ooci 
gone,  there  U  no  return  to  a  virtuous  course  of  life.  Facilis  if' 
iCfn  us  .“ftwriM,  srd  mora nr  p^adwm — koc  opus^  kk  labor, 

*  Fnve^ijf  may  thus  be  said  to  be  the  nurse  of  almost  all  crimes. 

*  To  find  out  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  to  attempt  their  remora, 
must,  therefore,  be  the  chief  object  of  a  good  police.* 

litre  the  readex  ought  to  pause.  Here  is  mailer  for  der.- 
aud  prolougv'd  refiectioD.  In  ibe  whole  compass  of  humm 
thou^t  there  are  not  more  im}x>rtant  }iroposiuons  than  them 

L#et  Us  oow  look  hM'k.  u|K>n  the  olqc'cis  we  have  seen.  Th 
great  body  of  the  people  iu  our  Indian  dominions  are  in  aftat 
ol  poviTty  so  wrx  tcb^,  that  hardlv  any  thing  like  it  is  to  h 
inei  with  any  where  else  ujKni  the  ^ce  of  the  earth.  Vicei^^ 
crime  also  prevail  among  them  to  an  excess  altogetber  as 
guiar  as  ibcir  poverty.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  a  fact  tsce- 
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taintvl  by  unilrini»l»l<'  rxju'Hj'iH  «\  lhat  liirri'  is  nn  in(livsolul»l<* 
ft»nn»'\ion  |.t>v«Mty  and  criinr.  yon  havo  u 

»ri‘it’ln*d!y  tiu  ro  yon  an’  assnu'd  oT  hu\ln^  a 

'i’lif  inu‘>iuMi  llioii  is  -  lijit  is  llio  cansi*  (d  llio  povv'rty  of 
du'  in  lioha;  since'  i(  Tedlows  «s  u  ncccs'..\cy 

t>uiiscM"C!  \  ••  Uiul  li/is  IS  aUi»  (In*  e'unsc  o{'  llicir  crimes  r 
Tiic  epic-ium  is  ci'.'y.  'I'licrc  is  om'  answi'r  ^\llich  applies  to 

ihis,  an  •  in  oxcrv  p»*op!c  ’i’hi'  vices  uf  the  ::(»> <‘i imn  iil  arc 
iinivfjsalU  die  eai.se  e»t  tin'  pi»N(*riy  ol  tin*  •ir»*at  lnMiy  id  tln^ 
jKS)|»lt*.  \Vlieri'  a  i^nvernme'nt  has  all  the  \..(ues  whn.i  a 
xmiim  at  mmlu  to  haM',  or  hot  a  eonsieh’.'.ih^  o  rt  el*  them,  llm 
mavit)  ol*  the  peoj>l(*  n ill  In*  «‘lllrtn.dly  oliv  'I'his  is  mi 

infallible  eonelnsie)!!.  r»y  nohod  vnlm  is  aeepiiiiiiled  \sitli  tl;o 
>tnu‘liire  ol*  Innn.in  society,  mnl  (he  priiu'ipit's  »d‘  hninaii  na¬ 
ture,  can  it  he  elonhteel ;  lu'caiise'  nothin*::  iinne*  is  n'epiiied  than 
lint  the  people  slnmhl  hee‘nal>leel  to  e'ojoy  tin*  Iniits  td  their  in- 
ilthtrv,  and  not  he  siimnlnted  hy  niinatuiul  iiistitntion.s  to  eX- 
('Tssiie  unihiplienlion. 

If  the  Ihilish  •;a)vernment  in  iinlii,  theimhire,  ivonld  eoMTct 
the \i<*es  e>l‘ its  snhjeels,  it  imi'^t  l»et;in  ivith  e'cnreetini;:  its  own. 
Ihillhis  is  a  eloetrine  elreadrnlly  nnpalutahle.te»  i^overninents. 

The  excessive'  peeveaty  of  tin*  i:!:re*:i(  henly  eel’  (In*  peeeple  in  onr 
Ineii.tu  elenninions  lias  he*e*n  proilne’e'el,  ueeeirelin^r  (  >  'I'ytler, 

l»V  very  elire'cl  ainl  eihvieens  cause's,  hy  eh'live'iMi:::  tiiein  tei  he* 
prex'd  upon  at  will  hy  a  number  of  cruel  anel  insatialeh* 
barjiies. 


‘  Thl«  poverty**  he  says,  '  appears  to  me  te)  he  chiefly  caused  hy 
the  coniplete*  e  lian^L*  a  Inch  eeur  ^eiveTinnenl  lias  made  in  tlie  coii- 
elition  e>l’  ilu*  lyens  or  actual  cedlivators  eif  the*  soil;  1  mean,  by 
thro'ein^  the*  lantleel  pieiperty  into  the  hands  »>!’  the  /e.nindars  I  he 
eil^p<^^lli(*n  of  the  llenjralee  is  r.ip.ieioeis  to  a  elet^rt  icinal  ea«i  hardly 
bo  lonceived,  ami  the  Zemimlurs  Imve,  with  one  tonsent  adopted 
tlie  e.isy  inetlioel  eif  aCijeiirin^  ueallh  ley  siioelivieim^  their  lands,  and 
litliii;;  lIuMii  enii  in  taniis.  at  silen  t  lease.**,  tei  the  highest  hieiele  r  T  he 
farna*!  v. ho  thus  has  hut  a  lea  years  interest  in  his  far»n,  siiieiics  to 
till*  most  ed'  it;  and  eo|)yinj;  his  superieir,  the  /emiiielar,  leU 
outlaw  I  (Mil  in  small  peirtions  te)  uiiele'r-tarmers  at  em  aeivanceei  rent. 
bue^t>sivt  suhelivisleens,  to  an  unliiiiiled  extent,  thus  enhance  llie 
tent  e»f  the  lanei ;  anel  at  length  it -falls  on  the  aeteial  cullivateir  with 
•  »ei^*hi  which  for  ever  eru>lK*s  all  lio|)es  of  gain.  T  he  lends  are 
piahid  to  die  III  *  o.**!  •  the  crops  arc  sei/cel  hy  one  or  oilier  ol  these 
f*ck-renting  harpies ;  tlit*  peasant  lives  feir  a  wiiileoa  tlie  nieiney  of 
»  tteincy-lindtr ;  niul  vvlien,  at  length,  he  is  pressed  on  all  sides,  lie 
*  ‘•kw  aelvances  from.diftert  nt  indigo  and  silk  factories,  which  lie  well 
I  he  can  never  pay ;  lie  is  now  harrassed  hy  his  landlord,  hi< 

P  Bfmeydcndcr,  and  theolhceis  of  the  factories;  lie  must  itlier  flee 

IV.  N.  2  l> 
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tu  *  country,  or  itcal  lo  euabie  him  to  fiiul  «u!>sistcnce ;  nttachne*^ 

!  »  his  native  vilUi'c,  per’iaps  the  strongest  principle  in  the 
^  lice  chancier,  iiulucc^  lilm  ratluT  to  hecoiiie  a  tliief  in  hiiot. 
country,  liian  i»)  lice  lo  anotiier  where  lie  haii  hut  little  chanct  « 
success.  I 

*  'riii*  L  no  exaggerated  picture.’  j 

We  liml  oiir  Anthnr  here  again  adverting  In  the  renvarktL 
truth,  that  tin*  (’mnpany’s  servants  will  not  look  to  tk\ 
tacts,  nor  allow  that  tln*y  exist,  ihongli  to  all  other  resideutn u 
the  ronntrv  they  ureas  eonspienons  as  the  snn  at  noon-day. 

‘  riiere  is  not  an  indigo  planter,*  he  says,  ‘  wlio  has  resided  Cr 
any  length  of  lime  in  the  interior,  who  w  ill  not  vouch  for  the  trutlik 
iny  dcscriplioii  of  the  present  condition  of  the  peasants,  and  the 
presaion  of  the  Zemindars,  But  to  the  magistrate,  who  residci  ii.. 
variably  at  his  sudder  station,  and  only  hears  the  complaints  of  tL. 
ryots  through  the  medium  of  Zemindarry  vakeels  who  support  thu- 
constituents,  of  Aumilah  who  are  in  the  pay  of  Zemindars,  and « 
Darogas  whose  eharacter  would  sutt'er  were  they  to  acknowicdp 
that  the  ryots  were  oppressed:  — to  the  Courts  of  Circuit,  wlio  oui 
hear  what  the  magistrate  lays  before  them  : — lo  the  Board  of  Cii. 
cutta  who  have  their  knowledge  from  the  reports  of  Ziilah  magk 
trates  and  collectors,  or  from  paper : — to  all  oi  these  itwilla|)per 
that  I  have  exaggerated, 

‘  However  honourable,  however  upright  men  in  office  maybe,  tkp 
will  ever  he  unwilling  to  allow  that’lhcir  measures  are  unsucceafuL' 

This,  in  the  onuineration  of  Mr.  'I'ytler,  is  the  first  ^ 
and  crying  vice  of  the  govermnent,  from  which,  in  the  first 
sUnee,  the  poverty  and,  in  the  st*cond,  the  crimes  of  thejtm: 
body  of  the  pt'ople  proceed. 

'I^he  next  is  not  inferior  in  important  It  is  the  great,  tk 
misihievous,  the  dreadful  imperfection  of  the  administration  li 
justice.  'I'o  descrihe  in  how  many  dilVercnt  ways  the  pt'- 
vision  m  ulc  fiir  the  administration  of  justice .  iu  India  is  midr 
<|uatc  toils  cuds,  wouhl  reipiirc  the  matter  of  volumes.  Tbfr 
i*i  h  \rdly  any  mode  in  which  an  administration  of  justice  fi» 
h  *  delect ive,  «>f  which  the  greaU*st  vices  will  not  be  foiiiul  *1- 
fu'ring  to  the  judieiid  system  of  the  British  government  in  liwfe 
In  (In*  first  plai-e,  there  is  not,  by  a  vast  deficiency,  n 
fieient  number  of  judges;  liecause,  forsootb,  the  rulers  in  Kif 
l  aud  grudge  the  expeusc.  'I'his  itself  is  enough  to  strike,  as  wC 
a  pcNlilenee,  the  whole  administration  of  jnstiee.  'I'lic  ju^t" 
e.inm>!  aeeomplish  the  husiness  as  fast  as  it  flows  in ;  an 
aeemmd  lies  ;  ami  then  delay — delay  without  limits,  ensues.  Bu- 
wh-'u  yon  have  s.iitl  delay,  you  have  proclaimed  a  dis<*^ 
w  hu  li  «  on  upis  t ho  administration  of  justice  to  the  heart,  i*- 
N'hi.  li  iiimu'CiMtel y  and  essentially  disipialifies  it  for  aiiswcfik 
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fcijrcit  pro|M)iiioii  of  \U  i*nd^.  In  tho  next  place,  over  a  jjreal 
|»trt  ol'  tlie  lu'lil  of  jiniicaturc  then'  is  no  law  to  administer. 
IV  llritish  fifovernment  have  never  yel  performed  to  their  sub- 
jfCts  ihe  iiiestimahh'  SiTvice  of  j^ivin^  tliem  a  copy  of  their 
liw;  have  never  dehned  either  their  riji^lits  or  their  ohlisj^ulioTis  ; 
li»\e  left  llieni  to  the  loose  and  unsettled  traditions  of  the 
eoantry,  \'l»ieh  retains  every  thiiiif  in  u  stale  of  incural)le  im- 
atlainty,  ainl  pl.uu’s  the  jH^opIo  under  the  arbitrary  will  of 
those  ulio  on  sjieli  oecisions  declare  the  law  to  he  whatever  they 
please.  .\nd  in  the  last  place,  (for  we  shall  no  farther  in  our 
enumeration.)  the  law,  by  comjdicate<l  and  artificial  forms  which 
an*  not  serviceable  to  the  administration  of  justice,  hut  place  in 
lb  nny  the  most  fatal  obstructions,  is  rendered  not  only  per- 
piexiiiij;  and  unintelligible  to  tho  peo|de,  hut  so  expensive,  that 
it  is  altoi^ethor  out  of  their  power  to  seek  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
itinseqnencc  is  that  the  piMiple  are^irtuully  outlawed;  heenuse, 
whenever  justice  is  rendered  too  expensive,  with  rct^ard  to 
them  the  administration  of  law  is  the  same  us  if  it  did  not 
exist.  Whatever  protection  they  receive,  is  not  receivcfl  from 
Uiv.  Ill  a  country  in  which  eivili/ation  is  advanced,  and 
knovvlech^e  and  moral  prineijile  are  hiq;h,  the  rights  of  those 
aho  are  unulde  to  attbrd  the  expense  of  an  ahominahle  system 
rtf  law,  will  ohiain  sonu»  dei^ree  of  proti'ction  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  piihlie  fi'elinu^.  In  siieli  a  state  of  society,  however, 
xs  that  in  India,  then*  is  no  such  protection,  and  lie  who  eahnot 
aflbnl  the  expense  i»l  law  is  truly  a  wretch.  Yet  not  one  in  a 
thousand  can  aftord  llu‘  expense  of  law  in  India.* — ConiKXiied 
witli  the  delay,  and  complexity,  and  evjienscofthe  law  is  aiiotlicr 
evil,  and  tliat  is  its  impurity.  The  law  comt^s  at  last  under 
the  (lominioii  of  bribery.  Mr.  Tytlcr  by  no  moans  insiiuiatcfi 
that,  in  the  administration  of  justice,*  hi;^  countrymen  take 
hrilies  ;  and  jealous  of  them  as  wc  are,  we  see  no  reason  to  im¬ 
pute  to  them  tliis  ahominahle  crime.  Hut  the  native  aj^ents 
rtf  the  courts  take  bribes,  and  that  to  an  extraordinary  extent; 
and  so  little  are  the  Kuropenns,  from  the  mass  of  business,  and 
the  obscurity  and  jierplexity  of  the  course  of  procedure,  able 
to  see  through  every  thills',  that  those  native  avoids  Ikicoiiic  to 
1  srreat  degree  the  masters  of  tho  current  of  jiistiec;  and  can 
^rvtiially  promote  or  obstruct  the  cause  of  almost  every  suitor 
in  tlie  court.  The  following  arc  a  few  ])assageM  which  wo 
dull  exhibit  in  evidence  of  what  we  have  here  advanced. 

•Our  civil  courts  arc — from  the  small  number  of  judicial  servants— 
from  the  wide  extent  of  jurisdiction — from  a  too  great  attention  to 
|ormi  and  details— and  from  the  delay  in  procuring  evidence — very 
iniUequatc  to  afford  redress  to  our  numerous  subjects. 

*  In  all  count  ies,  justice,  although  the  natural  right  of  the  suh- 
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jfcl,  vt'ry  coiDmodity.  But  in  BcngJil,  its  price  exce«a» 
in  inoftt  inttanccfi  l\n  vhIuo.  'Hip  pour  Bengiilrr  will  rather  ^ite  ^ 
liit  little  patern.il  properly,  hi<  hit  of  lahraje  (rent-free)  land, 
profccute  hin  caviM*  in  our  civil  courti.  He  will  rather  suffer  dit 
injury,  if  his  house  is  rohhe<l,  than  iiiuler^o  thr  dfhxy  ami 
n  criminal  prosecution.  Il.ilf,  and  more  than  half  of  t!»e  injuria 
committed,  are  thus  concealeil.  The  corruption  of  the  native  As. 
mihili — or  officer,  of  our  courts  — has  Imcome  notoiious;  and  tfs 
Kuropean  character  suffers,  in  tlie  eyes  of  tfie  natives — if  not  frm 
the  suspicion  ^fiicli  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Aumilah  to  create,  vt: 
of  our  partaking  of  their  ^ains,— yet,  at  least,  from  our  extrcrneiu. 
pineuess  and  apathy,  which  prevent  our  taking  any  measures  tir 
the  supprcs^ion  of  an  evil  so  dcstructivi*  to  all  justice  The  foi 
lowing  passage,  translated  literally  from  the  Travels  of  Aka  AU 
hoiiimeu,  a  I*crsiun  of  eonsiderahle  rank  and  respectahility,  tmii 
clever  man,  ns  it  dcscrlhes  most  exactly  the  statu  of  almo>t  even 
court  of  justice  in  India,  ought  surely  to  awaken  ui  to  a  sense  r 
our  duty.  Talking  of  the  Knplish,  he  says,  “  And  although  thaa 
jH'rsons  do  not  themselves  take  hrihes,  ami  to  the  utmost  of  ther 
power  administer  justice  impartially ;  yet,  from  their  neglect  aiK 
carelessness,  the  poor  subject  must  endure  every  kind  of  tyranny  tv 
oppression  which  the  power  of  the  Aumilah  (viz.  the  Nazirs  Bt- 
rogas,  and  others)  intlicU  on  them.  And,  considering  the  wisdat 
and  ability  of  these  p<Tsons,  it  is  very  w’ondcrtul  that  they  dr  at; 
reriect  and  consider,  how  it  is  possible  that  their  Dew'ant,  Mook 
icet,  Nazirs,  ('‘utwalls,  Darogas,  'I'hiinnadars,  Moonthees,  Moott- 
Suddies,  and  others,  w  ho  serve  in  the  judicial  line,  while  their  » 
lowanccs  are  only  sufficient  for  their  nuiintenance,  can  yet  avuvi 
such  rank  and  splendour;  and  notwithst.'inding  their  living  in  tbs 
•tylc,  how  they  have  become  potsotsed  of  groat  and  extensive  laiuk. 
property.  If  they  take  nobrilx'S,  whence  comes  all  this  I !  !** 

•  Venality  has  long  coitsed  lobe  Umked  upon  as  a  crime  in  HengL 
Where  justice  is  Ivought  and  sold  even  among  the  most  respecubk 
of  the  pundits  .ind  moluvees  of  our  courts,  and  where  die  AumiM 
(the  judicial  officers)  receive  bribes  with  both  hands,  how  car.  wi 
expect  that  the  lower  orders  should  not  be  intfuenced  by  suchv 
example !  Tliey  are  consequently  ready  on  all  occasions,  u>  vi 
their  words,  their  exertions,  their  reputation,  and  that  of  their  to 
inilies,  to  the  highest  bidder.  Among  die  Brahmens,  absoiutioi 
from  sins,  and  bonds  of  insurance,  securing  the  possessor  a  plaa  a. 
heaven,  .are  a’ways  to  be  purchased.  But  no  where  is  this  vcnslit 
more  conspicuous  than  in  our  Courts  of  Justice,  where,  in  almoc 
every*  cause  that  is  tried,  the  witnesses  (perhaps  all  from  the  village! i 
will  range  themselves  on  different  sides,  and  give  a  plausible  iik 
consistent  story,  the  one  in  direct  opposition  to  the  other.  Meinber 
of  one  and  the  same  family  will  contradict  each  other;  and.  thong’ 
contrary  to  their  own  belief,  they  will,  widi  the  greatest  ohfiliiiac>i 
l>erscvcrc  in  maintaining  any  assertion  which  they  may  be  paic  t 
make. 

‘  Wc  have  introduced  loo  much  formality  into  our  courts 
fiavc  uot  only  introduced  the  MuMuIiuan  law  ;  hut  we  haye  also  sfi  tr 
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U)  our  imltution  niotU'li  in  the  constitution  of  our  courts  ;  nnd 

no*»  "C  begin  to  be  ht*nsible  that  such  bitter  cbnnges  bnvr  Iicen  f(»r 
the  worse.  I  be  arrears  ot  businesK,  all  over  lUi'ga).  are  ii  luf- 
hcient  proof  tbat  this  is  the  case. 

• 'Ihe  next  objeetion  goes  to  tbc  (constitution  of  our  courts;  to 
the  introdiietion,  as  I'olonel  Wilks  very  properly  eiilU  it,  of  tbc* 
/bnsi  of  \ye%1mnstrr  Halt  among  our  Intlian  snbjeets  Ami  to 
(hii objection  1  sboubi  certainly  be  inclined  to  ulbm  great  weight, 
it  is  here  tbat  we  have  eomniittid  a  fundauient(d  error  And  its  it  is 
(  vkient  I Iiat  we  have  already  introduced  too  inucb  of  Knglisb  forms, 
so  every  addition  in  this  respect  only  tends  to  make  things  worse.* 

Alter  deseribino^  the  extraordinary  iinperleetioiiH  ot  the  ad- 
miaistratioii  of  justice,  ns  one  of  tin*  leadin«r  eaiiNCH  of  the  pn*« 
ulence  of  deliinpieney  ainont^  the  snbji*ets  of  the  Hritisb  go- 
vemmoiit  in  India,  Mr.  'I'ytler  proceeds  to  tin*  snbieet  of  po¬ 
lice,  and  represents  the  vices  and  defis’ts  of  the  s>st<*ni  of 
police,  ns  tin*  next  of  (be  threat  causes  of  (bat  deplorable  state 
of  crime  whicli  distingnislies  onr  dominions  in  India.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  cnt<*r  into  any  details  on  the  inelVicii*ncy  of 
this  department  of  i^oviMinneiit.  I'lie  facts  adduced  by  our 
Author  prove  tbat  it  is  deplorably  inadeipiate  to  tin*  ends  wbicb 
it  is  (b'stineil  to  fulfil.  About  this,  wi*  lM*li<*V(*,  (bcrc  is  finally 
no  doubt  ill  any  4[nnrter.  IVniple  of  all  descriptions,  wno  know 
any  tiling  about  the  country,  deplon*  tin*  iin*tVicicncy  of  (bo 
Kuglidi  system  of  pidice.  J'lie  cons4*<pienees  may  be  easily 
conceived.  As  olb’iiders  rarely  iin*(*t  with  any  intcrrnptioii  or 
resiHtnncL*  in  pros<*cnting  (In  ir  schemes  of  dcprc*datioii,  and 
are  still  more  ran*ly  d(*tectcd,  apprclicndcd,  ainl  nnidc  to  siitl'er 
tor  (heir  crimes,  there  is  the  greatest  eiieonragi'incnt  to  dc- 
lluuueiiey. 

The  last  of  (be  causes  wbieb  we  can  stop  to  mention,  is  the 
defective  Hianagement  of  the  jails  in  India.  On  this  bead  it 
may  almost  siitbcs*  to  transcribe  tlie  titb*  wbicb  our  Author  lias 
prciixeil  to  tin*  cbaptcr. 

‘Continuation  of  the  Causes  of  Delinquency — Defective  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  Jails  in  India — where,  instead  of  Improvement  and 
*  onviction,  the  C'riminal  meets  with  Encouragement,  and  the  best 
Instruction  from  experienced  Teachers  in  every  Kind  of  Vice.* 

Mearo  jiretty  well  accpiainted  at  home,  with  the  defective 
managcinenl  of  jails,  and  to  what  extent  they  operate  as 
niirscrii^s,  and  liot-beds  of  crime.  So  glaring  and  numerous 
are  the  abomimilions  of  our  prisons  in  England  tbat  it  is  not 
for  the  prisons  in  India  to  go  beyond  them  in  defect.  But 
Uie  principles  of  evil  operate  in  India  upon  a  |>eople  more 
Pf(>nc  to  corruption,  the  eliecls  produced  arc  slUl  more  eon- 
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of  (he  pri'ions  in  lrnlia»  \vi»  must  lafor  onr  to  hit  it. 

\t\lM«hh'  hook .  I’\»r  otir  own  part**,  wr  inn^f  rofitmt  otirtolvet 
iliH  Itrinif  ijenorally,  that  il  tho  raatlrr  will  lor»n  to  hiiuarlf  t  mt. 
Cfplion  of  all  fho  liorriO  oviU  whirh  pro^ail  ii»  llriti^h  pritoil, 
4Hm1  will  conroivr  thotn  rarriofl  (o  nowriy  thoir 
o\co«4M,  ho  will  have  a  tolorthly  arc  nrafo  notion  ol  what  we  tpr 
infornonl  h\  Mr.  *r\tlor  y^*  tin*  Mfatr  of  tho  jail'*  in  ln«lin.  As  fcr 
i\H  wo  roooih*rt»  flioro  is  Imt  ono  prison  in  Iho  <'onntry,  which 
|M>ints  out  as  an  oxooption  (o  tin*  i«^«’noial  rnlo. 
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old  Hapish  doijina— ‘  (hit  of  tho  <  Minroh  no  satii. 
*  tion*-  Hid  not  altoifothor  oi'i«{inato  in  tito  hi|fi>lr\  of  u 
intolerant  snjnT'.tition.  Kiko  many  '‘inhlar  rrrors,  it  aroHr 
tront  tho  porvor'lon  truth;  ami,  wlnm  lit  d  proiunlcitrd. 
war.  prohahiv  intoinhal  to  ronvov  a  im'aninir  'wifhHv  tliffriett 
from  tho  nakotl  position,  as  maint  tinoH  !>'■  tho  llomish  ciort^, 
in  rolorom'o  to  thou*  own  oorrnpt  institnto.  'I'horo  is  a  t'hiifciL 
out  of  whoso  onolostiro  thoro  is  no  satotv  a  sat*n'<l  oftitMc. 
iViiiuoH  of  livimj^  ainl  intt'llitjont  nuiti'ri.iU,  from  tho  niint  il 
human  naturo,  HisooimootoH  with  whic  h,  no  iiuliviiliul  rat  hr 
4  on.siilon'tl  as  answf'rin:;^  tho  ]»urpos«*  of  his  hoino’.  Kssontklh 
invisihlo.  .iiul  iinh^inilc  in  its  ttiinonsions,  it  is  not  tlio  lf»  a 
icalltv  ;  ami  how  vas^to  >tH‘vor  tho  ino^iniiii;'  which  w*  tar 
;;onorftlly  annoxMi  to  tho  words,  tltoro  is  a  '*  llolv  Cathala 
“  Cluirch.” 

It  is  liowovor  .idmittc'd  on  all  .sidisi,  that  thoro  is  a  so#* 
in  which  the  Church  of  ('hrist  is  visihio  upon  oarth,  .uu!  it 
is  ris^htly  iiotintsi  as  tlonoliui:  tim  whuie  body  of  the  laitlliii 
Any  iieliniiion  i>f  the  \i'«ihlo  (Church,  which  should  o\c.ludra 
jiortion  of  the  vinuivisihle  body  of  true  believers,  would  matti 
tesiiy  involve  a  1  oDtrauiclIjii.  C'hrisl  is  not  divideti.  A\’h« 
we  itviDe,  thoroiore,  to  apprupriaio  tUo  abstract  term  ta  ui} 
{Kditicai  institute,  we  must  t»e  undorsUKMl  as  implying  ibmi 
iThurrh  is  a  part  only  of  the  inie  Church  ;  and  as  a  part,  i 
must  lie  lii^oled  of  all  exclusive  {ireteiisiuns,  capable  of  w 
''Uperionty  tc>  <»UH*r  i'hurches,  except  in  the  character  of  ^ 
ruembc'r^,  and  in  the  more  |»erlei  t  C4»rTes|K)iidence  of  the  visihh 
lomi  with  its  ioTiMble  aiiUty|M*.  Nolhiti*;  (amid  lie  more  till 
to  the  j'Telenoions  ol  any  ('hurch,  iiiaiiil(*silv  not  compri« 
ihr  whole  liody  (•f  the  faithful,  tbau  its  la%in"  <  laim  to  ■' 
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I  .  xJuMW’ iliiuailor  i'H  «*\i'liiMVc  (Miurcli  i'aiiuoC  be  n  true 

(’liunli.  ...  .  II. 

Ill  jiriniilive  limes  (inTe  iMMihl  exmt  no  dilbenlty  in  rr- 

^'biireli  o\  ('lirist  nniler  its  ettlloctivt'  f»»rin, 
i  oMisiM-uently  no  ilonlit  noiiM  arise  in  the  iniinl  ol’  a 
!  siiiotTe  ioii\«rt  as  lo  llie  «liily  ot' eoininnnion  witli  that  (Minreli. 

It  lia**  banelnl  elVeelH  ol’  the  imitappy  divisions 

ui  the  ('lirisii.ni  eominonweallli,  oeeasionetl  by  its  allianee 
«\ith  seeiil.ir  |H»lity,  lo  invcdve  Ibis  olivions  anil  iini>«M’sal  duly 
III  jMr|*le\ily,  and  !*>  lediiet*  llie  distinelinn  between  ibe 
I'liureb  and  fbe  world  lo  a  sliadowy  and  iineertain  boundary. 

riie  poliey  of  Ibe  Koinisli  eonii|»lei's  of  (Miiislianily  led 
limn  In  srnihirizv  every  ibinj;,  to  transinnie  tbe  moral  into 
the  ritiiab  and  lo  I'avonr,  as  mtieb  as  possilde,  that  *  deseent 

*  of  lilt*  liuiiiuii  mind  IVom  tbe  spirit  lo  tbe  letter,  Irotn  wliat 

*  >i(al  and  intidleelmd  lo  wbat  is  ritual  and  external  in 
‘  reHijion,  (wbieb)  is  tbe,  true  source  of  idolatry  and  snper- 
‘  stition.’  I 'or  ibis  purpose  tbe  outward  services  of  tbe 

i  (’luireli  wen'  invesled  with  all  tbat  could  exciti*  tbe  imag^i- 
I  natiun,  uid  \(*l  bold  it  in  captivity  to  tbe  impressions  of 
vnve;  tlieir  importance  was  /ealously  mat^nilied,  and  an  in- 
Iriii'iie  ellieaey  ascribed  lo  tbem  independent  of  Ibe  cliaractcr 
411(1  disposition  td'  the  communicant.  All  those  lofty  abstrac¬ 
tions  wiiicli,  more  tban  either  sensible  objects  or  definite  con- 
(fpliMis,  till  and  excite  the  mind,  were  incarcerated,  by  this 
WNtein  of  reiined  idolatry,  in  forms  of  temporal  s|dcndotir. 
.U  the  chief  of  these,  tbe  ('Imrcli  militant  was  impiously 
tran^forined  into  an  institution  simply  political,  in  wbicli 
I  {Hiuer  held  the  jdace  of  apostolic  credentials,  ollicial  dii^nity 
aas  siihslituted  for  ))(*rsonal  holiness,  and  a  coniptilsory  I'X- 
1  trrnd  uniformity  for  ('liristian  (‘ommiiiiion  and  brotbcriiood. 

^  It  Mas  hilt  a  step  further  to  identify  a  stale  of  salvation  with 
1  an  adiicKMiei'  to  the  visible  Cliiircli  thus  circninscribed,  within 
I  ^diieli  all  shades  of  cburaclcr  were  made  to  liarmoni/e,  and 
j  '>ut  of  wliii  b  all  moral  evidences  of  Cliristian  faith  and  purity 
j  ill  the  individual  were  disret^arded.  'I’lie  rites  of  the  CliiircIi 
<»r<|iiircd  a  strange  transforming  ellieaey.  Uuptisin,  no  loii»;er 
the  external  sit;n  of  initiation,  became  the  means  iiitd  con- 
ditioii  of  admission  into  that  ('liurch  to  which  the  possibility 
*'alvation  was  supposed  to  be  limited.  The  Eiieluirist, 
from  beiii"  a  coinniemorativc  rite,  was  declared  to  be  an 
>^tiul  participation  of  Christ,  as  well  as  a  ineritorions  cpia- 
1  liruatiori  for  the  blessinc^  of  redemption.  Made  at  once  a 
jj  '‘1‘  raineiu  of  dispensation  and  a  test  of  character,  it  siiper- 
j  ''ded  overy  moral  criterion  ;  the  most  abandoned  was  as  capable 
-  iHTfcet  communion  witli  the  Romish  Church,  as  the  most 
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^irliioiw  I'orson.  I(  was  simply  n’l  il  sii^n  of  a  poliilpj; 

n'lalico  uliii'li  »’u'  l«‘rm<  of  s.iUatoui  \mmv  inipioi^j, 

AltKooii’i  i.ll  ostal»!is|or'*iils 

*»nmo  l>a*‘is,  an«l  procooil  upon  tlw*  s-m\o  faUo  priiuialf  « 
n!outir\int!;  tlio  visjliK*  (’imri’li  uitli  i\  poliii«'al  insfitm^  ' 
is  this  ('ssrtiiial  ilitVi'roiuv  hot  worn  tho  <'’mrct»  of  iNai>f 
•all  roformoil  National  ( 'linrrln's,  that  flo'v  liavo 
tt‘inlt*4l  to  limit  tin*  r»*:'.l  t'linn  li  of  t'lirisf,  or  tin*  inimW  * 
tho^o  art'nlly  in  a  silviMt*  (’oinlition,  to  tlo'ir  own  pin, 
i  ular  rommiiiiion.  ’I’!n*y  lniv.»  all  mon*  or  l(»ss  mainuiifi 
unsrriotniMl  ami,  wo  otnn’oivj*,  irrational  notions  witli  rrsjirr 
to  tin*  or»l?|lain‘os  of  tSo  ( Mmrrh,  l»oth  as  to  tlioir  natim* 
tlioir  otru’ n*y ;  t!n*>  all  u’j^n*i'  in  rostrictini;  C'iiristian  cor. 
mmiM>'i  to  an  «'\tt'rnal  <*tmfo»*mity  to  titoso  oitlin anrr*'^,  wbrj 
is  aocoptoil  uithont  ary  rolition  t<»  p«’rs(tn  il  rliaractor;  u 
takimr  t:o  ro*^oi/.ain'r  tjf  any  hotly  of  n'nl  (MiristiHOs  out  i 
t'.ioir  ou:)  palo;  atnl  in  imposintr  hum  in  in  volitions  to- 
t*'rms  of  rom  *iunion  with  t’lo  xisihh*  (Minia  li.  'Tin* 
pr.u'lioi*  of  rcclrsiastical  rorj>ttr.itions  m  this  r»'s;a*<*t  lia^tlwf 
snpporto<l  l)\  tin*  as>imiption  of  a  siipposoil  powoi  riNidc; 
ill  rai’h  p  .itirulir  rhnrcli,  thus  t.n'itU  avtiwod  to  hr  a  jur, 
onlv  ot  tin*  ( Ml!  istian  <s>m’nnnit\,  to  fr.inn*  lor  itsolf  a 
of  polity,  whirli  shall  lu*  t>iinlini^  t>n  all  prrstins  within  ii* 
oomp’.ss,  on  tin*  tjiomni  of  a  pr(»priot\  irbir. 
To;*  niinistors  of  tint  piitionl.ir  rhnrch  liav«*  in  ihr  po|» 

I  ition  of  tin*  «h  >i:;iiatt'tl  county  or  prosincc.  'This  coiiromii'. 
is  pt'in  inptorily  ciijoiin'il,  airl  tin*  char^*'*  of  schisin,  :im; 
sentence  of  \iitnal  exeomnmniration,  are  iinliseriiiiinatf' 
pronoinu‘t‘»l  upon  all  wJio  reluse  t‘oin]iliaiie(*,  irrcspeeliTr  (. 
their  person  il  or  tlieir  ai^i^rt'^.ite  character. 

’The  sohjeet  of  the  present  pamphlet  is  oliviously  of  n«OK 
partial  intrrest  nor  s|i;rht  importance.  It  ivl.itos  to  It 
prcvailinir  or.ietiee  of  perleaps,  all  t!ie  <lhnre!!t's,  national  c 
1  tiional,  of  ('hnsttMnh>m.  Its  object  is  to  ascerU: 

and  det  ’  ’/me  eert.iin  ‘renenil  principh's  eoinprehen»liii5  i 
most  i*\ei\  (ph  stion  of  mo!in*iit  in  ecclesiastical  poIit\.  HI’ 
Hall,  in  the  Preface,  thus  states  its  desiern. 

*  The  prarilce  of  incorporaliiij:  private  opinions  nnd  liuroma 
vrnlions  with  the  cunstltuii()n  of  a  church,  and  with  the  leraH- 
communion,  has  lon<j  appeared  to  him  (the  Aiithor')  uiitenahit'C 
its  principle,  and  pernicious  in  its  effects.  I  here  is  no  p.»iilic»t 
t!»c  wholi  comp.iss  of  theology,  td  tlie  truth  of  which  he  Iffi*  * 
stronj;er  pcrsuu'^lon,  than  that  no  man.  or  set  ot  men,  an-  fnliW 
to  pn>sa;rihe,  as  an  indispctiKible  cuuditjoii  of  communion,  whitt 
Nc^  Tc  lament  ha^  not  cnjoiDcd  aa  .\i  condition  of  salvation. 
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this  position,  is  tlio  principal  object  of  the  following  work; 
•tui  ihcuitfli  it  >•'*  ininicilialcly  t»ccnpic(l  in  the  discussion  of  >i  caie 
ot’cofuiiu  t  which  ropcct**  the  Ihiplists  and  l*a*ilo-hapii^i>,  tint  case 
id  attcniptcil  to  he  dccidcil  entirely  upon  llie  principle  now  men- 
liancd,  and  is  i»o  more  than  the  application  of  it  to  a  particular 

iaitiiue.* 

To  those  uho  are  niKicipiainted  with  the  principles  on  which 
dioWnc/  Ihiplists  ground  tlitdr  practice  ol’  excluiling  all  other 
('lirisiians  iiiun  tht'ir  coniiuiinioii,  it  may  perhaps  hxve  ap- 
|K*jiretl  an  anonnlmis  instance  of  sectarian  higotry.  W’e  have 
nutliing  to  do,  in  the  presmit  instance  with  the  spirit  or  the 
vMitiinents  ol  any  individuals  in  wliose  ininils  this  practice 
iniv  have  ht*cn  connected  with  inncli  illflMTality  in  other  res- 
pvts.  Singular  as  the  eotidnet  of  the  baptist  churches  may 
at  first  sight  appear,  they  have  proe4'i*ded  on  tw«»  assninp- 
tioas  long  ri'eeived  as  ^niiiciples  in  tin*  i'hristian  w«)rld; 
iniiuly,  (In*  right  ol*  every  soeit*ty  to  frame  its  own  terms  of 
fommiinion  ami  mode  of  govermm*nt,  and  the  necessity  of 
l»H»li'*.n  Jii  a!i  imlis[n*nsihle  pre-reipiisite  to  admission  to  (he 
rucliarist. 

With  regaril  to  the  latter,  it  is  obvious  (hat  how*  oTensive 
‘K'vcr  it  may  sonml  to  persons  of  opposite  s  ntimenis.  (he 
liglit  iii  wlii(!i  sueli  as  received  the.  baptismal  rite  when  in 
llnlr  iiil.ini'V,  must  In!  regiirdeil  by  baptist  ('hnrelies.  is  ihat 
of  being  unliapti/.etl.  Maintaining  as  tliev  do,  a  coneinion 
of  the  invalidity  of  infant  baptism  hy  sprinkling,  it  wonhl 
involve  a  (‘ontradiidion  to  their  own  sentim(*nts,  and  even  n 
ilcnliclion  of  principle,  to  ri^ceive  as  Inapt i/.ed,  (ho^e  \vho 
in  j)oiiit  of  fact,  they  deem  not  to  have  been  baptized.  riie 
anomaly  eonsisls  in  thi'ir  allowing  this  objection  to  op  *iMte 
sim|>ly  v'iili  regard  to  the  celeliration  of  the  eiicharist.  In- 
coiisiNtently  tolerant,  (licy  have  never  presumed  to  doubt  the 
ri^bt  of  persons  they  considi*!*  as  iinhapti/ed,  to  In*  rea*ived 
in  ull  Ollier  respects  as  ('hristians.  ’They  have  scrupled  to 
follow  out  their  opinions  into  their  natural  conse:|neiices,  aiid, 
indml,  iiave  not  seemed  to  lie  aware  of  their  application 
to  other  points.  The  result  of  this  ineonsish'iiey  has 
'‘oraeiimes  been  of  the  nature  of  an  einharrassing  predica- 
aipfit. 

Much  coiifiision  lias  arisen  from  imide(|n  ite  or  erroneous 
notions  .of  Christian  communion,  the  (rue  idea  of  which,  ai» 
Mr.  Mall  observes,  is  hy  no  means  confined  to  a  joint  parti- 
ri{utioii  ol  the  IjjriW  supper 

*  He  who  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle’s  creed  expresses  his 
*clicf  in  the  ejmmunion  of  saints,  adverts  to  much  more  than  is 
'Comprehended  in  one  particular  act.  In  an  intelligent  assent  to 
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that  article*  i»  comprehcndeil  the  total  of  iliat  synipaihy  an4  ^ 
faction,  with  all  its  natural  expressions  ami  elVeets,  hy  which 
followert  ot*  Christ  are  united,  in  eonseuueneo  ot'  their  union 
their  head,  anti  their  joint  share  in  tlie  etnnintin  salvation. 
kiM  t>t*  eharitv  in  the  apostolic  a^e,  the  ^i^ht  hand  of  fellosrihi^ 
n  share  in  tlie  t>l>lations  of  the  church,  a  coinmendutory  epJi^ 
attesting  the  e\t‘inplury  character  of  the  hcart*r,  uniting  in  sock 
prayer,  the  einploynient  of  the  term  brother  or  sister  to  denot 
spiritual  ctmsanguinity,  were  all  considered  in  the  purest  ageit 
tokens  t>f  lomntunion  :  a  term  which  is  never  applied  in  the  Nit 
Testament  exelunively  to  the  Lonl’s  supper.  When  it  is  vcc 
in  eonneetion  with  that  rite,  it  is  employed  not  to  denote  the  ks 
lowship  of  ('hristians,  hut  the  spiritual  participation  of  the  boor 
and  blood  of  C'hrist. 

‘  When  we  engage  a  Christian  brother  to  present  suppiicalW 
to  (lod  in  our  behalf,  it  cannot  he  ilouhted  that  wc  nave 
lowship  with  him,  nut  less  real  or  spiritual  than  at  the  l.ordt 
table  Trom  these  considerations  it  is  natural  to  infer,  tint 
•cruple  tuight  to  he  entertained  respecting  the  law  fulness  of  unhbj; 
to  commemorate  our  Saviour’s  death,  with  those  with  whom  t? 
feel  ourselves  at  hhertv  to  join  in  every  other  hraneh  rclipw 
worship.  Where  no  .attempt  is  made  to  ohseure  its  import,  ir 
impair  its  simplieifv,  hy  the  introduction  of  human  ceremoiiia, 
but  it  i**  propostnl  to  he  celebrated  in  the  manner  which  we  »• 
prebend  to  Ih’  perfectly  consonant  to  the  mind  of  ('hrist,  it  wooic 
seem  less  reasonable  to  refuse  to  co-operate  in  tliis  hraneb  ii 
religion  tiiaii  in  any  other,  because  it  is  appointed  to  he  a  im< 
morial  of  the  greatc.st  inst.mce  of  love  that  was  ever  exhibkfc. 
:is  well  as  the  principal  pledge  of  Christian  fraternity.  It  mar 
appear  .-urprisiug  that  the  rite  which  of  all  others  is  most  adapta 
to  cenunt  mutual  attachment,  and  which  is  in  a  gri\at  meaam 
appt>inied  for  that  purpose,  .should  he  tixed  upon  .as  the  line  k 
demarcation,  the  imp;issahle  harrier,  to  separate  and  disjoin  tk 
followers  of  Christ,  lie  who  admits  his  fellow  ('‘hrislians  to  shir 
in  ever}-  other  spiritual  privilege,  while  he  prohibits  his  approicl' 
to  the  Lord’s  table,  entertains  a  view  of  tnat  institution  dimt 
trically  opposite  to  what  has  usually  prevailctl ;  he  must  rowibr 
it  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  commemoration  of  his  .Miviaar's 
cleath  and  passion*  as  a  religious  test*  designed  to  ascertain  as 
csublisli  an  agreement  in  fHiinU  not  fundamental.  According  i 
this  notion  of  it*  it  is  no  lougee  a  :»ynibol  of  our  common  Clnk 
tianity,  it  is  the  badge  and  criterion  of  a  party,  a  mark  of  dk 
crimination  applied  to  distinguish  tlie  nicer  shades  of  didereio 
amonc  Cliristians.  How  far  either  scripture  or  reason  can  be  ^ 
duced  in  supjKirt  of  sucli  a  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  the  ban- 
ness  of  the  follow  ing  pages  to  inquire.’  pp.  7 — 10. 

It  is  luelancholx  to  relleet  that  this  is  the  light  in  wbko 
the  jHvsitive  iustiiiitious  of  C'hristianity  have  been 
univer>ally  regdided.  The)  ha>e  been  viewed  as  ihc 
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4t'til  of  til**  vxf^rctision  of  character ;  they  have  Ikv'ii  niailo 
}>^roa*/*hoH  instiM*!  ot  the  meriNx  of  Christian  |>ri\ilejo's ; 
nJ  the  spiiitual  import  which  constitute*!  the  snhstance  of  (lie 
Ilf  IhmiuJ  thus  obscure*!  or  l*)st,  they  !iave  cilher,  as  in  th«^ 
Koilsh  Clnircli,  ao*|uir*'*!  tlie  mystical  cliaracter  of  rt  li^i*nis 
IncinUtioiis,  or  leave  sunk  into  nnnieanin^  ceremonit's,  the 
Cmiaanl  ^il^Oi»  nothini;  but  a  r*«!ation  to  a  {Hilitica!  con- 
|siituti*>ii. 

The  first  part  of  the  present  work  is  *b'Vo(c*!  to  the  con- 
v’dpration  of  the  l*'a*lin'j:  arguments  for  Strict  (\>mmnni*m,  us 
ladJnetMl  by  tbe  vcmaable  Mr.  Uooth  in  his  “  Apol*>:^y  lor 
llu*  Baptists."  These  consist  *>f— 1.  *  I'lie  or*ler  of  tinni  in 
‘  ahicb  Baptism  am!  tlie  I  a>r*!'s  Supper  are  snpp*)sc*l  to  have 
I ‘  been  iiislltiite*!.’  ‘ 'riui  or*ler  *)f  w*»r*ls  in  tin*  Apostolic 
“  commission.'  3.  ‘  .\post*>lical  pr*'**«'*!<Mit,  am!  tluMliilenMit  sijj;- 
I'*  ni(i**ations  of  tbe  fw*>  institutions.’  am!  1.  ‘  Onr  snppos***!  op- 
k*  jKisitioii  to  tbe  universal  sullras;v  *»f  the  Church.’  in  c*)n- 
tbe  first  ari^uimmts,  Mr.  1 1  all  lias  embaivonrc*!  to 
I  |iro>e  that  (Jbristian  bajitism,  which  is  not  to  b*'  idcMilifiiMl 
I  villi  the  baptism  <>f  •iolin,  the  fori'ninncr  of  our  Lor*!,  was  in- 
|<itute*Ui*/MC*/o*oi//i/  to  tin*  encharist,  am!  that  tlu*  tw*>  rites 
hire  no  relative  *lepomlcnce  on  ea*  h  *)lhcr  ;  that  without  <pies- 
tiooiiiif  the  proper  *»r*h‘r  in  whi*‘h  the  twi»  institutions  are  to  1k‘- 
|u!serve<l,  tbe  *)mission  of  tin?  first,  fr*)ni  iiivolnntary  ernir, 
J cannot  *'ancel  tbe  olili^Mtion  of  tlie  s*'*‘oml,  nor  ilisipialify  for 
4(bf  jierformanee  of  a  boiimlmi  *!iity  ;  that  as  neither  iirnoraiico 
L nor  involuntary  *‘rr*»r  on  this  su!ij<‘ct  *‘*ml<!  sulisist  aiiiom;  Chris- 
7 uiD!»  (luriiii;  tbe  piusonul  ministry  of  the  Apostl*»s,  a  pivtciuUnl 
^I'oorcrt  who  sboiild  tlien  liave  refnse<!  <’oinpliance  with  lli*»  *»r- 
uinincc  of  baptism,  as  a  term  of  conimuniou,  woiil*!  have  b**en 
Cuilty  of  rejecting  the  authority,  am!  opp*)sini;  the  iii.spir*M! 
testimony  *»f  tbe  Apostles— a  case  wholly  irrelative  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  controversy  ;  am!  that  tlierefore  the  aposUiiic  prece*lent 
does  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  law.  ‘  It  nec«*ssarily  arose* 
y  out  of  existing  circuiTistances.’ 

^  ‘The  shew  of  conformity  to  apostolic  precc*lent,'  observes  oui 
I  Author,  ‘is  with  tbe  a*!vocatc8  of  strict  communion  an*!  nothing 
taore;  the  substance  and  reality  are  with  us.  Their  conformity  is 
t#  the  letter,  ours  to  the  spirit;  theirs  circumstantial  and  incidental, 
r  ovn  rtdicul  nnd  essential.  In  withholding  the  signs  from  tliose  who 
m  poMession  of  the  thing  signified,  in  refusing  to  communicate 
^  wmboU  of  the  great  saciifice  to  tli*>se  who  are  e*|UHlly  with 
ihcnaelni  sprinkled  by  its  bl*K)d,  and  sharers  of  its  cHicucy,  in  di- 
t  ”ding  the  regenerate  into  two  classes,  believers  and  communicants, 
^  confining  the  Church  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  sect,  they  have 
''^«e<!  more  maxims  of  antiquity,  and  receded  furtlier  from  the 
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example  of  the  Apostles,  than  anv  class  of  Christians  on 

!*•  pi 

A?<  this  part  of  tin*  'rreatisi*  rclutfs  ulinost  entirely 
rase  of  the  liapii-ts  uiul  P;i*ilo-huptists,  we  shall  tlecliDe<|.K 
tcrin"  more  partieiilariy  into  its  contents.  ^.Ir.  Hull  has  ^ 
dently  taken  eonsitlerable  pains  to  ileinonslruie,  in  the  Itt- 
section,  that  the  haplisni  of  Joint  was  an  in.stitnte  wholW 
h*i*eni  from  that  >\hieh  <MMi;inateil  in  the  express  eonnnissionji^ 
our  >>  ivionr  after  his  resurrection.  In  u  ‘  Postscript,'  he  roec,K 
nn  olijeetion  whic  h  he  anticipatc*s,  drawn  from  the  ha] )t isms pn-B 
formc'd  hv  the  disciples  of  onr  I.K>rd  during  his  iicrsontl 
nisti  v,  and  contends  that,  as  they  were  contemporary  with 4 ■ 
baptism  of  repentance  prc*achc*d  hy  tlolin,  they  must  havebmfj 
identically  the  same  ordinance,  iM  loni^int;;  to  the  same  iiitrvB 
ductoiy  cn*  internu'diate  dispensation.  One  of  onr  .\utbor*iB 
leadin';  ari^nments,  is  drawn  from  the  case  of  the  disci|)h4l 
Kphc'sus,  recorded  in  the  1  Dili  of  the  .\cls,  whom  he  considm* 
to  have  hc'eii  <*vidently  re-hapti/ed  ;  and  he  ha7.ar(is  in  m  l 
elusion  a  conjc‘ctnre,  which  is  !;i\en,  however,  as  his  clelibentr I 
opinion,  (hat  as  it  appears  Mhe  baptism  of  Joliii  dicInotsi  S 
‘  persede  the  ('hristian  ordinance,  they  hein*;  ptTl'eclIv  dih 
‘  tinct,  the*  apostles  and  the  hundred  and  twenty  disciplesn. 

‘  seiiddetl  with  them  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were,  in  tlir 
‘  ('hristian  •»ense  of  tin*  term,  not  hapti/c'd  at  all.’  'I'lio  nhcir 
of  tliis  section  demands  to  he  read  with  particnl.ir  attention.  It 
may,  pe  rhaps,  he*  thon*;ht,  that  the*  .\uthor  on^^ht  not  to  ba*; 
pronoiince'd  so  elevi<te*elly  upon  the  intcTpretation  of  Actsxix.5 
contimde'd  for  hv  some  commentators  as  ‘  eaintrary  to  plaii 
‘matter  of  fact,*  since  the  passai^e  must,  after  all,  be  cot- 
sielere*el  of  donhtfnl  meaning;,  and  the  evidence*  of  the  ft*- 
trary  assertion  rests  altot!;e*the*r  m»on  inferene*e*  and  n'asoDio:. 
Our  own  opinion  is  perfee  tly  coincident  with  Mr.  Hall*!*,  W 
we  cannot  a^reewith  him  in  upplyin;;  the*  te*rms  — nnepiestiontblr. 
and  plain  matter  of  fact — to  a  controve*rted  point.  It  is  aUiyi 
safest  to  e*haractcri/e  onr  arguments  hy  the  precise  eleiprecf 
evidence  on  which  the*y  rest. 

The  fourth  si*ction  of  the  first  part,  emhraccs  epiestions  il 
more  i^eneral  concern.  It  res|M*cts  the*  ‘  supposed  oppewitki 
‘  of  the  Haptists  to  tlie  universal  sulTraj;e  eif  the  Church’  ioid* 
mittin^  to  tiie*ir  comiiuinion  those  whom  they  deem  unhtptixtd. 
This  singular  charflje, —  singular  anel  peculiarly  infelicitous  i» 
coming  ‘  from  the*  iiu'inlM'rs  of  a  sfH't  who,’  .Mr.  Hall  ob«*n«*i 
‘  npem  a  snhje'e’t  of  much  gre*ale*r  moment  have  pre*sumc<l  tJ 
‘  relinepnsh  the  pree*edent,  and  arraign  the  practice  of  tkf 
‘  whole  (’hristian  world’ — is  urge*el  ‘  with  much  declaiDiWy 
‘  vehemence*  hv  Mr.  Booth  in  his  .\roLue;Y.  ‘  It  never 
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.  ‘  h*nrn,  prior  (o  the  «ix- 

» terntli  reiitury,  hv  orthoijox  or  !»eteroi!ox,  hy  r.i|>ist  or  IVo- 
.  uhotiier  unimptizcd  bolievors  shoiilti  be  adiuitloii  to 

•  tlH'  i  able;  thcv  all  a^n-ein^  in  tlie  eontrary  pruclioc, 

‘  howeviT  much  they  iliftered  in  matters  of  equal  importance.’ 
fJo'fV#  .ip<thujih  !>• 

i^lr.  Hall  bei^ins  his  reply  to  these  allejjations,  by  nMuarkin^ 
(lilt 

•The  question  of  the  necessary  dependence  of  communion  on 
biptUm,  being  of  no  practical  moment  whatever,  in  any  other  cir- 
canwunces  than  our  own.  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  if  it  ha^  never 
been  subjected  to  scrutiny  •  since  eases  of  conscience  among  which 
lln\  inqniry’  may  be  classed,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  investigated,  until 
eircumstances  occur  which  render  their  discussion  necessary.’ 

A  more  elVicient  refutation  of  the  objeetion.  however,  \h 
founded  on  a  eonsiderati»»n  of  the  extravagant  notions  that  from 
a  u*rv  early  period  jirevuilcd  in  the  Church  with  respeet  to  the 
flikacy  of  haptisin  and  its  absolute  neec-ssity,  in  order  to  attain 
Nalvatioii. 

•  From  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  fgurative  language  of 
ifew  jKissages  in  Scripture,  in  which  the  sign  is  idenlitied  with  the 
thing  iignified,  very  similar  to  the  mistake  which  aficrw*ards  led  to 
tnn^ubitantiution,  it  was  universally  supposed  that  haptisin  was  inva- 
riibly  accompanied  with  a  supernatural  effect,  which  totally  changed 
tSfrtaie  ami  character  of  the  candidate,  and  constituted  him  a 
child  of  (iod,  and  an  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Hence  it 
-  »is  almost  constantly  denoted  by  the  terms  iUimination^  re^r iteration^ 
lad Olliers,  expresbivc  of  the  highest  operations  of  the  Spirit;  and 
u  it  was  believed  to  obtain  the  plenary  remission  of  all  nast  sins,  it 
m  often,  in  order  to  ensure  that  benefit,  puqioscly  delcrred  to  the 
iHeit  period  of  lifc.^ 

Mr.  Hall  adduces  the  example  of  the  Kinjieror  Constantine, 
Mrm)rded  by  iMisebius,  and  cites  passages  from  Justin  Martyr, 
fbeopljihis  the  sixth  Hishop  of  Antiocdi,  and  I'crtiillian,  in 
dlusiration  of  this  statement.  ‘  That  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
;  Thurcli  of  Fiiigland,’  he  adds,  ‘  is  too  eyideiit  to  require  to 
‘br  insisted  on.’  The  attempts  of  some  pious  membei‘s  of  the 
j  Establisliinent  to  give,  in  their  Expositions  of  the  Chtireh  Ca- 
a  dilTerent  construction  of  the  doctrine  there  explicitly 
i^crtfd,  serve  but  to  sliew  the  unhappy  predicament  in  which 
tkf)  are  involved,  hy  subscribing  ex  animo  to  what  they  not 
disapprove,  hut  in  the  sense  of  the  constnicters  of  the 
^fticies,  disbelieve.  SSiiuilar  sentiments  on  (his  head  pervade 
^b^cretslsol  most,  if  not  of  all,  established  eh  urrhes. 

*  Aik  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Lutheran,  or  a  member  of  the  Church 
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of  Knplanil,  on  whnt  ground  he  rests  the  absolute  nccesiii^if^ 
bnptiHiiial  rite  as  a  (pialibcation  for  tlie  eucharisl;  and  each  of 
vill  concur  in  reminding  vou,  tbat  it  is  by  this  ordinance  wt 
llie  cbildren  of  Clod,  and  heirs  of  bis  kingdom.  The 
Confession,  to  which  all  the  Lutheran  C'hurches  are  suppuie^i 
ns.sent,  and  which  was  solemnly  presented  to  Charles  the 
the  imperial  diet,  ns  the  authentic  e.Hhlbltion  of  their  seiitiiK^ 
expresses  itself  in  the  follow  ing  terms  ; — “  C'oncerning  baptism^ 
(the  followers  of  Luther)  teach  that  it  is  ncccsSitr^  to  salvation  t  ^ 
“  by  baptism  is  oifered  the  grace  of  (lod  ;  and  that  childreo  in 
**  be  baptized,  wlio  being  presented  to  Ood  by  baptism,  arerect^ 
“  into  tne  grace  of  God.  Thev  condemn  the  Anabaptists, 

‘‘  approve  of  the  baptism  of  cliihlren,  and  uiiirm  that  cliildrett 
“  savt'd  without  baptism.”  Some  of  tlie  ntost  learned  divincsMii 
Church  of  England  have  contended  that  baptism  is  not  onK 
generation  but  justitication  ;  and  have  made  elaborate  attcmpin 
explode  every  other  notion  of  that  blessing.^ 

*  Is  it  surprising  then,  that  those  who  contend  for  haptims  ii^ 
sential  to  salvation,  .should  consider  it  as  an  essential  prc-itqts 
to  communion”  pp.SL* — 1. 

In  the  second  part  of  tlu!  'rreatise,  our  .\utlior  proccc(ki 
i*onsid(*r  tin*  positive  grounds  on  wbicli  the  ]M';tcii(‘c  of  mV; 
communion  is  ju.still(*d.  'Fo  this  braneli  of  the  subject,  > 
more  important  as  well  as  mon*  generally  interesting  of  thetm 
be  tlevotes  six  sections.  In  tbe  Hist,  the  iluty  of  free 
inunion  is  urged,  ‘  from  tbe  obligation  of  brotherly  lore.’  Ts 
second  cslublislies  tin*  practice  ‘  oti  the  express  injunclioii 
‘  Scripture  re.specting  tlie  conduct  to  be  maintained  bysber 


*  Sec  Watcrland’s  Sermon  on  that  subject,  'flic  Author  iniS* 
(p.  S‘2. )  stales  his  opinion  that  the  practice  of  infant  spriDklin|« 
the  almost  necessary  result  of  these  unscriplural  ideas  respect 
baptism,  so  prevalent  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Christian  work* 
au  early  period.  ‘  Who  with  such  a  conviction,’  be  asks,  ‘ 

‘  sessed  the  common  feelings  of  a  parent,  could  fail  to  secure  ti2 
*  infant  oH'spring  such  infinite  benehts?’  ll  is  obvious,  however,  «k 
the  inference  of  a  Pxdobaptlst  from  the  same  circumstance 
have  been  different.  He  would  have  been  di.sposcd  to  consider ihe^ 
versa!  prevalence  of  the  notion  of  the  saving  cHicacy  of  baptbo,**" 
presumption  in  favour  of  tbe  primitive  authority  of  infant  baptim;’^ 
now  is  it  |>os8iblc,  he  would  have  argued,  that  the  safety  of  an  UDh#^ 
infant  could  ever  have  become  a  question,  unless  the  children  of 
verts  had  been  from  the  first  included  as  the  subjects  of  the  Ghn^ 
ordinance  ?  How  could  such  an  abuse  of  infant  baptism  hare^J 
but  from  its  having  been  the  univer&il  practice  of  tne  Church  1 
vlo  not  mean  to  determine  on  which  side  the  weight  of 
rests,  but  merely  to  shew  what  uncertainty  atlaclics  to 
leii  soilings. 
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•  riirWtian'^  "lio  diHVr  in  llieir  n»li^ious  sentiments.'  In  the 
tliird.  the  Author  ari:^nes  Ihiit  as  Hanlohaptists  are  a  part  of  the 
inie  (hunch,  their  exclusion  is  iinlavvlul.  In  the  fourth^  (he  pro¬ 
priety  ol  exchision  I’onsiileretl  as  a  punishnuMit,  is  invt'sti<>*Ateil. 
I'lir  fifth  treats  ol  the  iinpossihilily  ol  reiUicinix  the  practice  to  any 
^fiirral  principle :  ami  the  siyli,  ol  its  iiu[>uiicy.  \Ve  shoiihl 
limi  it  extremely  ilitlicnit,  in  tollowin^  oiir  Author  throiis^h  these 
ili/hious  of  the  suhjecl,  to  coniine  our  extracts  within  any 
|ToptT  lijuit',  'vet'^'  it  not  for  the  persuasion  that  few  of  our 
rt*a(l»rs  will  he  content  without  possessing  a  copy  of  the  whole 
cf  this  masterly  'I  rcatise.  We  shall  therefore  confine  our  se¬ 
lection  and  our  remarks,  to  those  passai^es  which  have  a  hearing* 
upon  ;;eneral  principles. 

Thv  first  section  hriclly  hnt  very  impressively  urges  the  ge¬ 
neral  duty  of  cultivating  ‘  a  sincere  and  warm  attachment  to 
‘the  iiK'inhers  of  ('hrisi’s  body.’  No  command  is  more  ab- 
wlule,  no  iluty  is  inciilcaictl  in  tlie  New  Testament  mor<?  fre- 
qurntiy  or  with  more  force,  than  this.  It  was  to  form  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characteristic  by  which  tlie  followers  of  oiir  Lord  were  to 
kiiistiiu^uislied. 

‘In  the  last  prayer  our  Saviour  uttered,  in  wliich  he  expressly  in¬ 
clude*  nil  who  should  hereafter  believe,  he  earnestly  entreats  that 
they  may  he  all  one,  even  as  he  and  his  lather  were  one,  that  the 
world  nii^ht  he  furnished  with  a  convincing  evidence  of  Ids  ndssion. 
For  some  ages  the  object  of  that  prayer  was  realir.cd,  in  the  har¬ 
mony  which  prevailed  amongst  Christians,  whose  religion  wns  a  bond 
of  onion  more  strict  and  tender  than  the  ties  of  consanguinity  ;  and 
wHh  the  appellation  of  Bretiiren,  they  assumed  ail  the  sentiments  of 
eikiearinint  that  relation  implied.  To  sec  men  of  the  most  con- 
iTtiy  character  and  habits,  the  learned  and  the  rude,  the  most  po- 
lahed  and  tlie  most  uncultivated,  the  inhabitnntk  of  countries 
alienated  from  each  other  by  institutions  the  most  repugnant,  and  by 
cotitest*  the  most  violent,  forgetting  their  ancient  animosity,  and 
Wending  into  one  mass,  at  the  command  of  a  person  whom  they  had 
sever  seen,  and  who  had  ceased  to  he  an  Innahitnnt  of  this  world, 
an  nstonishing  spectacle.  Such  a  sudden  assimilation  of  the 
»«t  discordant  materials,  such  love  issuing  from  licarts  naturally 
•dlish,  and  giving  birth  to  n  new  race  and  progeny,  could  be  as- 
rribed  to  nothing  but  a  Divine  interposition :  it  was  an  experimental 
proof  of  the  commencement  of  that  kingdom  of  God,  that  celestial 
rronomy,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  future  w'orld  arc  imparted  to 
tHe  present/  pp.  91,  9‘2. 

Ilur  Author  contrasts  with  this,  the  opposite  phenomenon  ol 
*  of  (Christians  coming  to  an  open  rupture  and  separation 
pint  of  communion  with  the  whole  (^hristian  world,  anil 
*  if  it  Ik*  possible  to  rceonoile  such  a  conduct  with  the  im¬ 
port  of  our  Saviour's  jvraycr.' 

I 

\ 
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‘  Nrtlhinj;  more*  :ih!iorrcnt  from  tlio  |>i  iiu'ipU's  nml  inn\i»wi  oi 
A.irriMl  oncloi*  enn  hi*  conceived,  tlvvi  tlu'  i<U';i  of  ;i  plurality  of 
rlinri'hr*,  ucilhrr  in  actual  cunvuimiou  withiMrli  other,  noriii 
caparitv  tor  such  coiumunion.  'Tluni^h  this  rendiup  of  the  seaiolQi 
parmeut  of  our  Snvuuir,  this  sc  hism  in  tlu'  nuMuU'ri  of  ^ 
luysticMl  hody,  is  by  far  the  prcMtc'st  raUmity  which  lias  hefAllen 
i'hrifti’  u  intcTC't,  and  one'  of  tin'  most  fatal  ettccts  of  the  pn 
a|X'>tacy  Ibrctold  hy  the  sacrcMl  |h  imiau,  wo  have'  hot'n  so  long  ^ 
milian/c‘d  t«»  it  as  to  ho  scarooly  siuisihlo  <*!’  its  omiruiitv,  nor  ui^ 
it  excite  surprivc  c»r  c  tmccru,  in  any  eloprco  proponluncd  to 
would  he  fedt  hy  one  who  had  contemplated  tlie  church  in  tlieiii 
apes.  I\)  see  Christian  se»cictic*s  repardinp  each  other  with 
lealousies  c»l’  rival  empires,  each  aiminp  to  ridse  itself  on  the  runif 
all  eithors,  mahmp  extravapant  hoast.s  of  superior  purity,  penenlt 
in  exac  t  preeporlion  tn  their  departures  tVom  it.  and  searcely  dci<^ 
to  ackmiwlc  clpe  file  pos>ihilltv  cd’  obtaining  salvation  out  of  tlr 
pale,  is  the  odio  s  and  dispiivtinp  spectaele  which  modern  Cliii. 
tianitv  presents.  i  hc  bond  of  clinrity,  which  unites  the  frciMi» 
fnllowcis  of  C'hri^t  in  divtiiic  lion  from  the  world,  is  dissolved,  ik 
tin'  \cry  terms  hy  wtncli  it  was  \conl  to  lit'  dc'iiotcd,  exclusively  at 
ploNc'd  to  oxpri  ss  a  predilection  for  a  sect.  '1  lu*  c\ils  xiiichrtR:; 
tVom  this  ^tat^‘ of  di\ ision  arc  ioe.dculahic  :  it  supplies  intidels  vit 
their  ino^t  t>lansihlc  topic's  of  invct'livr;  it  hardens  the  conscieBCh 
of  the  irrelipu.us,  we.ikons  the  hands  of  the  pood,  impedes  thf 
ficacy  of  pr.iyer,  and  is  prohahlv  the  principal  ohst ruction  to  tk 
ample  effusion  of  t lie  spirit  uhich  is  cssi*ntial  to  the  renovaiioRif 
the  world  *  pp.  .i — 5. 

‘  llowc  \er  familiar  tlic  spectacle  of  Cliri.>tiaa  societies  who  hivefc 
fellow  s!i  ip  or  intercourse  with  eaeh  other  lias  become,  hewhoe» 
salts  the  New  Tc.stanicnl  will  instantly  perceive,  tliat  nothing  aar 
repugnant  to  tlie  clictate.s  of  inspiration,  or  to  the  practice  of  k 
I’.rst  and  purest  age,  can  he  conceived.  Wlien  we  turn  our  eyem 
the  primitive  times,  we  behold  one  Church  of  Christ,  and  one  Mii. 
:n  which  when  new  assenihlic's  of  Christitins  arose,  they  were» 
oidered  not  us  multiplying,  but  diffusing  it  ;  not  as  destroying  ft 
unity,  or  impairing  its  harmony,  hut  being  fairly  compacted  | 
gelhtT  on  the  same  foundation*  as  a  mere  accession  to  the  bea^ 
.iiul  grandeur  of  tlie  whole.  The  spouse  of  Christ,  like  a  prok 
mother,  exulted  in  her  numerous  offspring,  who  were  all  eipaf- 
ehcrisheci  in  her  bosom,  and  grew  up  at  her  side.  As  the  ncceift^ 
of  departing  from  these  maxims,  or  of  appearing  to  depart 
ibcr.i  at  least,  by  forming  separate  societies,  arose  entirely  fromtk 
spirit  cd*  eeclesiaslicai  tyranny  and  HU|>erstition  which  was  grtitaft; 
ilc'velopc'd.  so  u  similar  measure  is  justifiable  as  far  as  that  nec*^ 
extends,  and  no  farther.  In  the  case  of  strict  communioo,  it 
no  place  whatever.’  p.  125. 

The  point  in  which  the  n‘a^olling^  of  our  Author  aretlldf’ 
signed  to  meet  iv  this,  that  no  body  of  men  associutiag  ^ 
f  Tirisiian  worship  have  u  riglit  to  enuel  ai?  terms  of  comrottMC’ 
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more  than  is  iiicIiultMl  in  the  tmns  of  sulvation.  The 
diifstioii  suifir^'^tivl  hy  St.  Paul — “  is  Christ  dividcil  ?” — wen* 
otlMTwisf  utterly  Intih* :  ‘  whnt  he  conHi(U>n*<l  as  a  solecism  is 

*  rfstunMl  to  pnictiec,  and  estulilislied  hy 

The  siipposeil  rii^ht  of  every  volmitary  society  to  frame  its 
Qiin  trnns  of  communion  ami  mode  of  |K)lity,  ’has  heoii  too 
histily  issuimsl  in  applirntion  to  Christian  Cluireh(*N.  The  civil 
ri^ts  attadiintf  to  the  indivhliial,  and  the  iiide|Hmdenci*  of  all 
control  which  beloni^s  to  every  society,  are  wholly 
dbunct  ipieslions  from  the  moral  rij^ht  of  a  reli|;ioiiH  com¬ 
munity,  professnii'  itself  to  be  jiart  .gf  the  visible  Church,  to 
frtmc  lor  itsell  such  ref^ilations  as  shill  have  the  ettect  of  re- 
pdlini'  the  nienibers  of  any  true  Cliiiicli  from  its  communion. 
No  such  iiidepondeiice  can  attach  to  a  particular  Church,  so 
lone  as  a  part  b«‘ars  a  necessary  relation  to  the  whole.  VVhnt 
Uschism  but,  as  Mr.  Hall  defines  it,  ‘  a  causeless  or  unnecessary 

*  )e|)ar«tion  from  ilie  Church  of  Christ,  or  any  part  of  it ;  and 
‘  that  sec<*ssioii  cannot  ur^o  the  plea  of  necessity  where  no  con- 

*  cunrencp  in  ''hut  is  deemed  evil,  no  upprohatiun  of  error  or 

*  superstition,  is  involved  in  communion.’ 

That  every  reliij^ious  society  is  hound  to  preserve  the  purity  as 
aril  as  the  unity  of  tin;  spirit  within  its  own  eoinmiinion,  and  for 
tlii«|Hir|N)se carefully  to  maintain  a  strict  discipline  in  the  adiiiis- 
son,  as  well  as  in  the  government  of  its  inemhers,  is  n*adily 
wDosleii. 

*  He  who  contends,’  says  Mr.  Hall,  *  tliat  no  agreement  in  doc¬ 
trine  is  essential  to  communion,  must,  if  he  uiulerstands  liimHclf, 
ritber  mean  to  asstu  t  that  Christianity  contains  no  fundamental  trutlis, 
or  that  it  is  not  necessary  tliat  a  meniher  of  a  clinrch  should  be  a 
Cbriiilan.  'I'he  first  of  these  positiona  sets  aside  the  necessity  of 
faith  altogether;  the  last  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.’  p  141. 

Wall  a  vi('w  of  obtaining  this  agreement,  artieh*s  have  be<rii 
fnmwi,  and  in  some  dissenting  societies,  creeds  have  been  es- 
ubrisheil,  which  every  candidate  for  admission  has  been  ex- 
[fcted  to  stihserihe. 

‘Thougli  these  summaries  of  Christian  doctrine  fremicntly  contain 
Articles,  which,  admitting  them  to  be  true,  are  not  funuumcntal,  they 
»ere  originally  deemed  such  by  tlujir  fabricators,  or  supposeil  at  least 
.  lobe  acconipunied  with  such  a  plenitude  of  evidence  as  no  sincere 
H  isquirer  could  resist ;  and  they  are  continued  under  the  same  per- 
O  coition.’ 

H  The  inefbeacy  of  such  tenns  of  communion,  however,  which 
H  Vconmve  to  be  fully  estaldislied  hy  ex|WTienee,  imautliori/ed 
■  »they  ate  by  Scripture  rule  or  precedent,  would  go  far 
H  proving  their  unlawfulnw ;  sinr.*e  notliiiig  but  ue- 
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crsvify  could  juMify  tlu»  cxaciinsT  a  conformity  in  points 
dsinonta!  and  contVsM'dly  nitt  nocc**Hnry  to  ^alvation,  n  ^ 

I  ondition  ''f  participation  in  the  privilc!r»*s  of  Cl»risu4S(i^ 
mnnioit.  ’riu'ir  iiK^^Vvir#/  a**  a  l(*st  lia^*  liccn  mute  t  o  fs. 
di'nt  by  the  fact,  that  they  li  ive  almo*it  unitbrinly 
suh>titvite  for  discipline,  by  super^edio!;  otmtif 
’I'heir  wnbiir/iWrfe*  ^  is  prnveil  by  the  express  injunction  it  IS 
A|K'*'tle  tt)  tob»rate  a  iliversity  ol  ^enliinent,  4>ii  iHiints  nstl^ 
damental,  arising  among  C*hristiiins> 

'Fhe  attempt  to  tieciile  nliat  is  doubtful  by  authority,  10 ^ 
force  a  pas'^ive  conformity  by  the  exercise  of  a  compulsory  |imb 
and  thus  ‘  to  confonml  iog(*ther  the  provinces  of  discipliaStMi 

*  argument/  is  an  unseriptnral  usurpation,  not  mon*  contiwti 
the  genius  of  the  tiospci,  than  to  rational  views  of  tlie  aiir 
of  tlie  human  miml.  No  such  authority  can  attich  to  is# 
inspired  mortal,  nor  to  any  hmly  of  men:  and  where  thiiipii 
of  imposition  exist**,  the  i  liaraeter  of  the  Chun*!)  is  no  ioiir 
douhtfiil.  'I'hc  *  power  to  decree  Hit**s  or  Cercmoiiifli  m 

*  aulhorit>  in  t'outr4»\iTsies  of  faith,’  i  annot  n^ide  in  *ico 

*  'd'  faithful  men/  Un'oiise  they  form  a  part  whi 

*  the  visible  (’luirch,’t  and  can  have  no  laws,  nor  iniei^ 
nor  duties,  hut  such  as  an'  common  to  the  whole.  It  einnatek 
in  the  xi’^ihlc  Catholic  Church,  because  that  Church, 

the  wludc  IhxIv  ot  true  In'licvcrs,  is  incapable  of  cxerciain^M 
■A  jroxvcr.  'The  only  ('hiirch  by  which  such  au  assumed  jioa^ 
l>e  oxcrciscil,  must  be  simply  a  |H)litical  incor]>oration,  sMt 
such,  an  anti-Christian  institute.  A  collectiye  Church,  8^ 
a  congregation  nor  yet  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  a  mm  t 
mcnl,  a  UUal  misapplication  of  the  term.  It  is  from  thi?  f 
lilical  institute,  that,  as  Dissenters,  we  conscientiously  Mil 
and  in  thi**cas4*,  no  icss  than  in  that  of  the  ReformeniiBr 
parating  from  the  Roman  hierarchy,  the  blame  of  sch«  » 


•  Vide  page  105.  of  the  present  Treatise, 
f  Compare  the  XlXih  and  the  XXth  Articles  of  the  ’ 
England,  which,  in  this  respect,  appear  to  ui  contradicton.  ^ 
famous  daufe  in  the  latter  Article  is  asserted  to  be  a  modem 
poiation.  •  It  was  not  inserted  by  the  Compilers  in  1562;  9^ 

*  unknown  to  the  convocation  in  1571,  not  being  in  the  hockd: 

*  ratihed  by  Parliament,  as  Dr.  Puller  acknowledges.  Intkll' 

*  fagmfl  Confruionum  pubiislied  at  Geneva  1612,  though  ^ 

*  otfier  Articles  are  entire,  the  XXth  begins  with  these 
‘  Eedtsiit  non  livrt  <p(Li^uam  con^Uiurre  quod  verbo  Dd 

*  (It  it  not  lawtui  fur  the  Church  tu  ordain  any  thing 

*  the  word  of  God)  Hc^n  that  in  1634>|»  latin 

*  Articles  were  printeu  at  Oxibrd  witliout  it,  and  ^  ^ 

*  *ttch  an  edition  printed  in  1626,  at  the  University  Press  ’ 
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Mr.  obM'rvos,  cbn's  not  attach  to  (he  separnt’nN,  but 

*  to  that  spirit  ol  imposition  ^vi^u‘h  n'lulers  such  i\  tnensum 
‘  ncrt's»iary.* 

•  If  comiminion  with  a  Cltristian  society  cannot  he  had  wiiliout 
tconiplirt^ce  with  lites  and  usaj^cs  \^hich  we  deem  idolatr^niH  or  ru* 
peotliHHiR.  or  without  a  surrender  of  that  liberty  in  wliich  we  are 
conimaiuled  to  stand  (list,  we  must,  us  we  value  our  a^e^i;^ncc, 
tbrfjjo,  however  reluctantly,  th,c  advantages  of  such  a  union. 
Where  purity  and  simplicity  of  wcuship  arc  violated  hy  the  hete- 
rogi'fuuus  mixture  of  human  inventions,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
comply  with  them  for  the  sake  of  pence,  because  the  first  con- 
liderition  in  every  act  of  worsliip  is  its  correspondence  with  the 
rfretletl  "ill  of  (lod,  which  will  often  justify  us  i  \  (h'clining  the 
fttfmal  communion  of  a  church  with  which  we  cease  not  to  cul- 
linte  a  communion  in  spirit.' — ‘It  is  (thus)  impospible  for  a  Pro- 
Kttant  Dissenter  for  example,  witljo\it  manifest  inconsistcncyt  to 
become  a  member  ol’  the  ICstablished  Council. *  |>p.  .j— (i. 

*  We  hope,  Ibercforc,'  to  borrow  (lie  vv«»rdH  o\  Hooker,  ‘  (lint 
‘  U>  relonii  ourselves,  it  at  any  linn*  we  have,  done  umi^s,  ia 

*  not  to  sever  ourselves  from  (be  dnir<!li  we  ere  of  iHdoro. 

‘  In  the  ('hureh  we  wen*,  and  W(*  nr  *  so  *-till.  ‘I'lie  indis- 

*  position  of  the  ('Imrcli  of  I\omc  (of  the  ('liiireh  <d  Mni(* 

‘  liml)  to  reform  herself,  must  be  no  stay  imlo  ns  from  per- 

*  fonning  our  duly  to  (jod  ;  even  as  desire  of  retaining  eon- 
‘  formity  with  (hem,  could  he  no  excuse  if  we  di<l  not  per- 

*  furu)  that  duty.  Notwilhslanding,  so  far  us  lawfully  we 

*  may,  we  have  held  and  do  bold  felh»Whltip  with  (hem. 

‘  Touchiiii^  those  main  parts  of  Christianity  wherein  they  eoii- 

*  tuiitly  still  persist,  we  gladly  ucknovvlislge  them  to  he  of 

*  the  family  of  Jesus  Christ:  and  our  hcnrly  prayer  unto  (Jod 
‘  Almighty  is,  that  b<‘ing  conjoined  so  fur  forth  wiiii  them, 

*  they  may  at  the  length  if  it  he  his  will),  so  yichl  to  frame 
•  ‘  and  reform  themselves,  that  no  distraction  remain  in  any 

*  thing,  hut  that  we  all  may  with  one  heart  and  one  tnotiili 
‘  glorlty  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  whose 
‘  Church  we  are.*  ICccIoh:  /^o/i7t/,  B.  111.  ^  I. 

^^e  think  that  Dissenters  are  imperiousfy  called  ui)on  to 
,  aikc  it  appear  very  clearly  that  theirs  is  not  ‘  a  causeless 
I  I  ind  unnecessary  separation*  from  the  Fpiscopal  Church.  It 
I  unot  IxvaiiHe  she  is  governed  hy  bishops  ;  it  is  not  because  slu; 
P^^il>es  a  liturgy  and  •  ilisallows  of  extemporary  services; 
**  w  not  now  at  least,  on  account  of  the  surplice  and  the 
^r,  although  our  forefathers  wtdl  knew  the  consequence  of 
f^ifounding  together  ritual  and  moral  holiness,  and  of  attach - 
*  superstitious  sanctity  to  extrinsic  signs; — but  it  is  prin- 
on  account  of  her  I'ermn  of  Commitnion,  and  bccauxe 
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till*  (Jliuroii  of  Kiii^laixl  a  politicnl  (liat  tlicj  ^ 

imrati*  tVoiii  it.  It  !•<  not  iniir)i  tlie  riiclit  as  the  dutt  ^ 
Dissnit  for  wliirli  tln*y  now  conteinl. 

Nor  l»*t  it  he  forijottiMi,  tliat  thoni;h  thi*  secession  of  IV 
ti'stnnt  Dissenters  from  tlir  I  Miiireh  of  Kni'laml  nmv  Ik* 
sideroil,  in  one  view,  ns  \olnntarv,  it  <»rii^inates  in  eoinjKil^ 
ami  vi«»lenee.  \Ve<1o  not  im'rely  allmie  to  the  net  of  that  Ohini 
hy  wliieli  she  «*jeete<l  from  her  eommnnion  two  thonsaoj  it 
her  most  |)ions  and  valmihh*  ministers,  hut  we  s^roiind 
assertion  on  the  :;ft*neral  position,  whieli  must  we  think  Ir 
admitted,  that  a  virtual  exclusion  from  any  cliureh,  nol«ih 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  exeomumnieation,  hut  pruc'eeda  npei 
the  same  prineipU*.  Whatever  may  he  the  case  witli  rf^ir 
to  the  comliict  of  the  Baptists  towanls  their  PaMloUj^ 
hretliren,  it  is  certain  that  the  exclusion  of  iion-confonM 
from  the  (''hnrcli  of  Kni^laiul  is  to  he  viewed  in  the  lifk^ 
u  pHninhnient, 

‘  In  the  jiuli'inent  of  all  religious  comnuinities,*  obseix'ct  Mr.HiL 
*  and  in  every  period  of  the  cluirch,  oxcoiuinuni('.ation  or  eidmi 
Udn  been  considered  a.s  a  sti^ina,  never  to  be  indicted  but  on  m 
of  ill  live.s,  or  on  the  abettors  of  hereny  and  schism  ;  and  tkiap 
innu*m*r:ihle  instances  have  occurred,  in  which  the  best  of  mtt 
Jiave  in  fact  been  excluded,  they  were  either  accused  of  fin^ 
luentnl  error,  or  adjudged,  on  account  of  their  obstinate  resitts^'i 
to  the  authority  of  the  church,  to  haxe  forfeited  the  prnsij®  f 
Christians,  They  were  not  excomnmnicated  under  the  chtra^i 
mistaken  brethren,  which  is  the  light  in  which  we  profet*  id 
sider  Pxdobaptists,  but  as  incurable  heretics  and  schkaMfr 
The  Puritans  tcere  expelled  the  Church  of  England  on  the  •» 
jyrinciple ;  and  although,  at  the  Kesioration,  a  vindictive  fir 
wui  unquestionably  the  chief  motive  to  these  disgraceful  pr«o» 
in^s,  yet  the  pretensions  of  ecclesiastical  authority  were  c»m« 
high  in  those  unhappy  times,  as  to  furnish  the  pretext  for  cr 
sidermg  them  as  contumacious  contemners  of  the  power,  and  ds 
turbeis  of  the  peace  of  the  church.  In  the  whole  course  «« 
cloiastical  proceeilings,  no  maxim  was  more  fully  recsogsa^ 
than  that  the  swonl  of  excommunication  cut  asunder  the 
traternitv,  ami  consigned  the  offender,  unless  he  repented,  tsW 
lc>s  |H‘nhtion.*  pp.  s.l — (j. 

If  any  piMHif  were  iiei*«‘^sary  that  tbe  Church  of 
hcrsell  eoiishlenHl  the  exehiMoii  uf  thotu!  who  refuse 
ani'e  with  Imt  I'erms  of  Comiiiuiiiou  in  the  light  of  a 
nient,  we  ii<‘od  not  refer  to  ol>iiulete  |>enaltieH,  to  iiolkiiil^ 
qtialihcatiuii>  ?»ldl  existing,  and  to  the  Tarious  modes  erf  ^ 
apTulioii  ami  rt*proacii  which  her  alliaiux*  with  the  Stale 
h«T  to  exeirisi*.  *i'he  rtHx*iil  refusal,  among  many  similar 
ot  a  parish  uiluister  to  aduiuiiater  Christian  burial  te  ^ 
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Infuut  of  ft  l)iss«‘ntor,  the  rtwnt  etises  of  |x*riocution  fur 
lioMint:  eonventh’les,  the  reliKal  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  the  eleriry  to  co-onerate  vith  IViHsenterH  in  the  eireiilatioii 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  deniat  ot  the  varuhty  of  tlie  dissenting 
miuistry,  the  very  term  toleration,  ns  applied  to  a  larije  pro- 
j»ortion  of  the  visible  (Miurch,  conveying;  so  disi^rnceful  an  im- 
ilicfttion  ill  reference  to  the  jHdicy  which  oria^iiiated  it,  tluste  facta 
Are  more  than  siiflicient  to  prove,  that  the  exclusion  of  DisM^ntem 
U  to  l>e  viewed  in  the  lii;ht  of  both  efxlvsiaHtival  and  /w/iliraf 
imnahment.  IVe  wish  those  pious  and  excellent  memherv  of 
(lie  Kstaldishinent,  who  are  so  apt  to  complain  of  our  lioa- 
(rtit)  to  the  riiureh  of  Knt'laiid,  our  contentions  for  i>o1itical 
riclils,  our  attempts  to  H*i<len  the  hreach  hetwcHui  diHerent 
nAFts  of  the  visible  t'hurch, — to  hear  this  in  mind,  that  no 
Us  than  actual  excommunication  still  rests  iiiion  IVot(*stunt 
Ihsscnters,  uiul  this  lor  non-(‘onformity  to  a  ^mlitiral  imtitute 
ill  mutters  wholly  relating  to  the  conscii'iice,  and  in  no  wise 
fiindameiital. 

Me  perceive  that  w  must  (h*aw  our  remarks  to  a  close ; 
but  there  is  one  jioint  more  on  which  we  must  he  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words,  l^iiformity  in  matters  of  relipon,  as 
the  effect  of  human  authority  or  human  power,  is  not  only 
an  unlawful  object,  hut  it  is  entirely  op|iosite  to  that  f  oit^ 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  essential  charaeteristicH  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  us  described  in  the.  New  Testament,  and 
which  forms  the  basis  of  ('hristiun  communion.  The  vain 
ho|)e  of  extendinix  this  uniformity  forms  one  of  the  chief  oh- 
?ticle8to  that  union  of  all  true  believers,  wliich  is  so  fervently 
to  be  desired,  as  the  fulfilment  of  our  liord’s  last  prayer. 
It  o|)erates  thus  by  weakening  the  bonds  f>f  brotluTluMid  be¬ 
tween  real  (Miristiuns  who  ditVer  only  on  points  ni>i  funda- 
iiHiital,  and  by  substituting  a  new  connetiintr  princi|i1e  of 
an  extrinsic  and  secular  nature,  which  has  the  wondrous  ef¬ 
fect  of  haniioni/.iiu'  the  most  hctcroj^cneous  materials,  and  tho . 
iuo8t  diseordunt  inoriil  elements  in  a  stranj^e  und  moNsirous 
unity.  It  allies  the  profli^te  to  the  saint,  the  worldhiii^ 
>ih1  the  Sinionist  to  the  evangelist  and  the  apiHtle,  hlelldin^’ 
*11  distinctions  of  character,  not  accidentally,  hut  in  an  af- 
I  fiiftce  stronger  and  more  real  in  its  operation,  than  that 
I  wbidi  unites  the  pious  minister  of  the  Kstahlishment  tii  his 
pi^ntiiij^  brother.  It  is  in  fact  a  part  of  that  ‘descent 
*  nf  the  hiiiiiaii  mind  from  the  spirit  to  the  letter,  from  what 
vital  and  intelleetual  to  what  is  ritual  and  external,* 
^•ch  has  ever  led  to  the  corrnptiun  and  dehasenient  of  Chris- 
Ijftnity.  'I’lie  national  prufanalion  of  the  Kneharist  for  |)oli- 
t»ctl  p'jr|K)ses,  is  one  only  of*  the  enormous  ahusi‘s  char^a• 
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abU*  on  thi«  nnlr  llonnl  systoin  of  ruirnrinity:  but  perlup* 
tho  ino^t  olVt'ct  Iroin  it,  is,  (liut  such  t  nKrt 

nbslraclit  n,  a  iihto  politii'ai  shoiiM  n*n.  cr  so 

holy  aiol  oxccllont  nioji  blind  to  (In*  inio  character  of  tbu 
anti-( Muistian  institute  which  (heir  piety  ainl 
more  than  perhaps  any  other  circiinistiince,  cootrihute  || 
iiphoht 

\\t*  lia\e  nearls  lost  sij^ht  of  onr  Author:  it  is  Mr.  HiITs 

f%iull—  he  ‘^eiier  dl*  saceecds  in  makini^  holh  his  heir.^rs  ud 

his  ri'udiTs  loiijel  Ida  (»a  reviewinL;;  what  '%e  ha  e  writtetj 

^▼c  liiui  that  we  have  really  nei;!(.'c(cd  lo  state  wlut  is  our 

estimate  of  the  im*rits  of  this 'Treatise,  and  ol  tin*  talents  of 

its  Author  We  ha\e  not  e>(*n  «h»ne  Mr.  Hall  the  jib- 

lice  of  seU'Ctiiii'  the  mu-(  tdotpicnt  and  powerful  passttpa, 

as,  for  iiistaiico,  llie  n'ioarks  on  e\<*onimnnication,  p.  iSfe, 

tlu*  c\<pd'»iie  ilelineatioii  of  the  <amdne(  of  (Mirist.  p.  191. 

aiiil,  iinlee  l  the  whole  of  the.  last  twelve  pa:^es  ‘I'liesf^  Wf 

are  sure,  >\t!l  he  di’toi  teti  and  ipioted  and  admin'il  .ts  tlie> 

di'sd'Vi*  Wt*  coide^s  \\f  do  feel  it  ipdte  nnnccesMry  lu kr 

*‘tow  itt>oit  so  h  a  writer  as  iMr.  Hail  (hose  enconiiuni'«  mikl 
« 

iiil<ht  s«)iind  iltM*  nuneu>urt*d  pune<;;\ri(’  To  those  who  in 
iiCipi. tinted  with  Mr.  II.  as  a  writer  ainl  as  a  preaiher,  uc 
this  includes,  we  apprehend,  (lie  whole  t»f  our  retile5, 
wc  n»H‘d  only  express  our  deliherate  opinion,  (hat  in  the  ^ 
sent  work  he  has  wojihily  omploytd  his  si^roat  talents,  m 
Hntici[).ite  a  few  verhai  corrections  in  the  ensuing  editiot, 
>\hich  wo  shall  not  partieulari/a*.  The  whole  Treatise  hem 
the  stamp  of  the  mind  from  v.  hicii  it  has  emanateti,  andwc 
earnestly  liope  lluil  its  ctVicaey  will  In*,  more  extensive,  in »• 
troducini;  ri^ht  notions  of  CMuistiaii  Communion,  than  kk 
most  sani^nine  hopes  unlieipaie.  To  sum  up  this  article  witt 
the  coneliidin^  parat^raph  of  our  Author’s  work, 

‘  Might  wc  indulge  a  lin|>r  that  not  only  our  denomination,  be 
ever}'  other  description  of  t'hri.vtians,  would  act  upon  theic  iw 
ciples  we  should  hail  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  and  contioerfi 
.as  a  nearer  approach  lo  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  church,  ibii 
the  unnais  of  lime  have  yet  recorded,  in  tlie  accomplish  mint  s‘ 
our  Saviour’s  pmyer,  we  sliould  behold  a  demonstration  of  tbf 
divinity  of  his  mission,  whicli  the  most  impious  could  not  reflR: 
we  should  liehold  in  the  church  a  peaceful  haven,  inviting  a*  ^ 
retire  frotn  tlie  tossings  and  perils  of  this  unquiet  ocean,  to  • 
.-acred  inei<K-ure.  a  sequestered  spot,  which  the  storms  and 
of  Uie  world  w**fe  not  permitted  to  invade 

**  lotus  aqu.e  duJees,  vivoque  sediha  saxo; 

Nyuipharuiu  dumus  :  hie  tessas  non  vincula  naves 
Ulla  tenent,  uaco  non  olligal  auchora  niorsu.’’ 

VlRClt* 


Porxoni  Adtfcj'saria,  .^55 


4  Thf  genius  of  the  gospel,  let  it  once  for  nil  be  remcmbcrctl,  ii 
pot  ceremonial,  but  spiritual,  conni^ting  nut  in  nicnts  or  drinks,  or 
outssril  observances,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  inch  interi4ir  gracef» 
in  compose  the  essence  of  virtue,  perfect  the  character,  and  pu- 
ri^  file  heart.  These  f<»rni  the  soul  of  religion;  all  the  rest  ore 
but  lu*r  terrestrial  attire,  which  she  will  lay  aside  when  vh<‘ passes 
the  tllre^lM^ld  of  eternity.  When,  therefore,  the  obligations  4»f  hu¬ 
mility  and  love  come  into  competition  with  a  punctual  observance  of 
external  rites,  the  genius  of  religion  will  easily  determine  to  which 
ve  da'uld  incline:  hut  when  the  cpicstion  is  not  whether  we  shall 
atictnl  to  ilicm  ourselves,  but  whether  we  shall  enforce  chem  on 
uthiTi.  the  answer  is  still  more  ready  All  attempts  to  ur^e  men 
forvurd  even  in  the  right  path,  beyond  the  measure  of  their  light, 
xff  impractic.ihle  in  our  situation,  it  they  were  lawful ;  and  unlawful, 
if  they  "tTc  practicable.  Augment  their  light,  conciliate  their  af- 
ffCtioiu,  and  they  will  follow  of  their  own  accord  ’  pp.  Ht'i,  193. 
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IP'.  must  have  a  mind  veuy  destitute  of  Information,  or  very 
*  sim;iilarly  constructed,  who  floes  not  tal;o  a  stronp^  interest 
in  the  reliipii's  which  time  liiis  spareil  of  the  literature  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  It  would  he  diiVitMill,  perhaps  im))osHihle,  to  bud  an 
imlividuul  eapahh*  of  reudin;;  lliem  with  readiness  in  their  na- 
liife  form,  who,  after  the  ntmost  care  to  exclude  prejudice  and 
exajjgiTation,  does  not  reganl  the  principal  of  them  .m  the  most 
precious  gems  of  human  genius.  But  those,  productions  have 
(Icsccinled  to  modern  times  more  or  less  disfigured  by  literal 
and  verhiil  altiTations,  producing  obscurity,  iiiappropriateness, 
and  often  coinplcU*  departure  from  the  sense  of  the  aiitlior. 
The  pres(>rvation  of  writings,  tbrougli  a  period  ol  filteeii  to 
five  and  twenty  cciitiirics,  by  a  siicces.sioii  ol  transcripts,  could 
not  hut  produce  this  We  iloily  ex|)erieiice  the  extreme 

difficulty  of  preventing'^he  intrusion  of  errata  in  printed  works, 
though  that  mode  of  conveying  compositions  be  so  inucli  more 
capable  ol  easy  accuracy  tlian  that  of  band-writing  The  ine- 
dulde  iiiiiriuities  of  the  best  transcribers,  and  the  oseitanc),  ig¬ 
norance,  .iiul  conceiieflress  of  others,  were  causes  ot  obvious 
»od  coiHtant  operation  :  tbougb,  happily,  in  proiKirtiou  to  their 
number  froui  the  multitude  of  hands,  were  the  checks  also  mul- 
^plled  to  supply  the  means  of  correctiou. 


'I’lii*  skill  01  nil  exisiini;  moans  for  the  rcnioT|||(  II 

liu-sr  ilrfacr'iKMitSy  ami  for  rosloriiiv?  tlu*  original  purity  o(|  H 
work,  is  ih«‘  Art  <»f  \  orhul  ('riticism :  uii  art  sometitia^  H.  H 
ilulv  exultrd  h\  too  sani^iiiiio  mlmirors,  hut  inon*  fnsiucn^  H 
iiisiil(r*(l  h\  isxiiorant  nip|)iiiiey.  It  was  liohl  in  honour  4?  H 
revival  of  letters,  ami  coiitinuotl  to  ho  honoure<l  for  two  <t|.  H 
turios  f(»ilow'iii!r.  'I’hon  oaino  tlio  tlay  ot  Perranit  anil  hi^id^  H 
oiplos  in  Praiiooi  ami  of  thr  wits  ami  witliiips^  of  Kj^  H 
William  anil  t^m'on  Aimo’s  roiy^ns ;  wlioso  furious  oiirlmiTo^  p® 
for  a  timo  soomoil  triumphant,  to  swoop  away  all  whom  tlioyde.  ^ 
nominattMl  tcni'd-nitchers^  with  the  utmost  \irulonco  anil  (ofir  ® 
and  fulsohiMMi  of  lidioule.  Hut  tlio  storm  spout  itself;  ami  ituneif 
thooaks  of  till*  fori*sl  woro  npnmtod  hy  it.  'I'hc  name  of  iientkv  n 
rose  and  still  rises  to  hitrlior  and  liii^hor  admiration.  Tht  r 
oountry  of  (iatakor  and  Siaidoy  [iroduood  a  Dawes,  a  I'aykir,  ' 
a  Markl.iiid,  and  a  'ryrrohitt;  and  (inally  a  Porson.  ahoK 
eritioal  folioity  at  least  oipiullod  that  of  his  most  distiin^unM  M 

Iiroonrsors, —  happy,  hail  his  moral  worth  borne  a  similar  \ 
ation  to  the  tomporaiioe  and  purity  with  wliieh  the  ^retto  | 
immher  of  them  were  adorned  ! 

In  the  oonooptioiis  of  thi‘  nninformod  and  the  inoonsidi*n(f, 
Verbal  ( Vitioism  is  an  oooiipatioii  tit  only  for  the  most  ihill  ami 
ploddiiiij;  intolliH'ts,  —  an  anxious  solioitnile  about  lotlom  tail 
syllables,  intleetioiis  and  ipiantities,  a  tiresome  endeavour  to  I 
adjust  the  daims  of  minute  variations,  as  useless  in  the  resuh  I 
ns  it  is  porploxini'  in  the  toil,  l/ittlo  do  they  think  whit  i  I 
nnivorsality  and  copiousness  of  knowloil«j^o,  and  what  a  phi*  f 
losojiliie  habit  of  mind,  are  the  iiidis|HMisahio  prereipiisiti'S  if 
oritioal  eminemr.  l/ittlo  are  they  aware,  that  the  tlii*ory  d 
lan«;na:'e  as  the  index  of  mind,  the  faith  of  history,  the  nitiTc 
forms  of  •genius  in  eloipience  and  poetry,  and  even  the  i.ssrim 
Kreoiths  of  heaveidv  truth,  eannot  he  aecuratelv  hroujAt  to  , 
our  eoneeption,  without  the  aid  of  that  poring,  patient,  close 
eyed  eritieism  whieh  they  despise. 

'riie  (piulitii's  and  attainments  which  are  necessary  for  re 
sjHH'tahility  and  success  in  these  disipiisitions,  are  of  no  iiwti 
order.  Profound  and  exipiisitc  skill  in  lans^uat^e ;  a  judge 
inent  at  once  sedate  and  ipiiek  ;  an  intimate  ac(|uaintancv  with 
the  laws  of  the  mind,  and  the  varied  phenomena  of  ihooght, 
passion,  and  association ;  an  accurate  knowledge  of  incKtt 
history,  polities,  arts,  and  maimers  these  are  some  of  tk 
prfPvognita  (lisciitluKirtim  t'ssential  to  the  character  of  t  iw 
critic  oil  the  literary  remains  of  antiipiity. 

When  even  the  object  has  little  intrinsic  Importance,  ik 
means  employed  in  pursuinc^  it  arc  often  of  such  utility, 

%i»  ld  a  rich  return  of  the  most  extensive  and  important 
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;tt4tiuU)  in  c*»ll«leral  and  incidental  way^^.  MalalaVs  lliNtory 
iy  •  aork  of  small  value  :  but  it  occasioned  the  Epistle  of 
Reotley  to  Mill,  a  tract  replete  with  iiitereatini^  elucidations 
,»f  classk'al  and  biblical  passa^l^.  The  op|M)rtunity  of  such 
ili^essiuiis  solaced  that  distinguished  scholar  in  tin*  performance 
of  IiIh  oUierwise  irksome  task :  ‘  Dabitur  itaiiue  |>otestas  el 
‘  Tenia  evas^audi  identideiu  louj^iuscule ;  duininoilo  nc  plane 
‘  ?{» \xaui*,  neque  levibus  de  causis.*  A  similar  remark 
mi^l  be  made  with  res|H*et  to  the  same  admirable  man’s  con- 
tro>tfrsy  with  Lord  Orrery,  to  the  Chariton  of  d'Orville,  and 
to  the  Plutus  of  Hemsterhuis.  The  first  of  those  works  is, 
indeed,  a  code  of  principles,  and  a  treasury  of  instructive 
fumples. 

It  is  only  by  legitimate  criticism  that  the  (genuine  text  of  the 
Sacred  Writings  has  Ihhui  ascertained,  and  guarded  from  the 
rust  of  su)H*rstitious  ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
ullier  from  the  rashness  of  innovation  and  hy|>othesis.  To  ac¬ 
quire  the  solid  principles  of  this  art,  and  to  he  well  practised 
in  their  just  and  satisfactory  exercise,  the  profane  classics 
furnish  the  most  advantuc:eous  means :  and  when  those  prin¬ 
ciples  are  thus  acipiired,  with  sound  and  temperate  intelli|rence, 
the  >erious  and  accomplished  scholar  will  apply  them  for  the 
demonstration  and  preservation  of  purity  in  the  text  of  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

UicHAKu  PoKsoN  was  tlic  ^lory  of  classical  criticism  in  the 
pnsent  a^e.  His  information  embraced,  in  a  det^ree  |MTha|)s 
^rviter  than  could  with  truth  he  atVirmed  of  any  man  since 
Salmasius,  the  omne  Hcibilc  of  Greek  and  Homan  antiquity. 
His  erudition  wus  not  mure  eittcnsive  than  readily  proilucible  on 
fiery  suitidde  <iemand.  His  sac^acity,  in  penetrating^  to  the  depth 
of  a  ditlicuhy,  and  in  discovering  or  di  v  in  in^^  the  most  felicitous 
M)lution  of  it,  would  aj)|>ear  incredible  had  not  its  proofs  lieen 
lutnifest.  His  wondertul  skill  in  detectim^  the  corruptions  of 
loeieiit  authors,  apd  in  restoring:  their  {genuine  readings,  was 
dways  exerciseti  with  the  most  admirable  Hobriety  ami  tern- 
p^uHCtf.  No  making  holes,  to  mend  them;  no  violent  reme¬ 
dies  ;  no  eai;eriu^s  to  display  his  talents  ; — attached  themselves 
to  critical  character  of  Mr.  Person.  To  these  excellencies, 
ponesMHl  in  a  degriH?  unrivalled,  we  wish  we  could  a<hl  that 
no  symptupis  had  ever  been  betrayed  of  pride  or  irritability, 
*ad  that  his  rare  pre-eminence  had  been  more  actively  eni- 
ploycsl  to  serve  tlie  best  interests  of  Icarnin*'  and  of  man- 

Ud. 

Here,  indeed,  lies  the  subject  of  our  deep  and  unap|>cased 
Who  that  believes  in  the  authority  of  religion  and  the 
^  **ct  of  a  righteous  accouiitablcness,  can  think  without  feartul 


frnnMinij  sr(  ti  (ultMit*),  ftml  no  rm^»!dyo<l  ? — ^Vhat  hr  ^ 
r\»»*U«'nf,  nt\f!iira^)<*,  van  ol  tlif*  fust  Hatrr. 

/.1 7fc  r.W«»  'i’mrin  linvr  (iu  ntir  luunM  ' t>|iini()n)  soifv>rrve4 
m'hI  x\  jMinu'  ol*  HiMiral  (^riti(is!u.  Ilis  four  Tr%. 

i/rr/ii  A  x}f  Niiriftitlvti  lut'  rttunni:  t)u'  fiUf’sl  in^tanct^  of  ediuia 
i  ritirisiu*  unti  nuolo  tio' patli  ^>lnin  lor  iUIhts  tofoUoa  ti| 
5Uco<*hj*  uuil  louiour.  His  <Murn<ia(iotiH  of  .f'.schylufi,  thotg 
t'lUninoil  fr(MO  him  surrpptitiiuisly.  wtol  fMililisluHi  uiuW 
sorioos  t»f  lutvini;  not  w  sUlulilo  of  c\|>oHitioii  v 

tho  i»sti  ri^ks  nml  tin'  oholi,  nro  u  truly  invaluahio  coUeetift 
His  rarlv  rontrilmtioiis  (o  tlio  ('aml»ri<l^;o  . I aad a 
tin*  last  oilition  <»f  7’oi#;»*s  have  the  stamp  t 

his  iirastm  U  haml.  Ho  >'rotoufo\\  ra|»iil  ariicK*s  IW  ihf 
>ioos  of  tlu'  »lay.  Ho  ot»lliito«l  a  innnusori|>t  of  Uie  Odfar 
s^for  tho  (ttu'iirilfi*  Hoinvr :  niul  his  {msthuinoiiH  troasum^  ea 
tainoil  in  loos<'  pHjtois  ami  tlu'  iunr?xins  o!  his  hooks,  ficrt'jw* 
ohiisiMl  hy  his  ('’ollop'  for  a  thousand  ijoinoas  ;  hut 
nml  hints  aro  hotter  than  most  moirs  finished  volume 
\v{  uhal  an'  those  to  what  ho  oonhl  have  done,  v 
oiiy^hl  to  ha\o  dotto  ?  Qnostions  of  philoloi^y,  mhirh 
jjraiitiod  hiinsolf  h\  drily  uskinij,*  ho  conhl  have  tmt«*  t 
the  n  ost  intoi ('Stint;  and  instniotivo  inanm'r,  and  so  roB^ 
have  ooid'orn'd  nnspoakaldo  honotit  on  l>oth  tyros  and  u 
vam't'd  scholars.  'The  j^n'at  point  mooted  l)y  Priestks  m 
Horsh'y  on  which  both  sides  and  their  partisans  tr  t^ 
day  .  ([oally  cl  dm  the  victory,  and  in  whicli  the  forneer  m 
fesvod  that  his  cl'oss-c\«lmillin^fs  had  maeic  the  fatbcTs  ^ 
(‘vidoiuc  against  thomsehes, —  Mr.  Porson,  more  HTtfimli 
than  any  other  man,  could  have  decided.  With  e«» 
ditnro  of  time  uml  toil  than  the  lahoriuiis  (irit'shaeh.  hr  eni 
ha>o  poured  u  l!t»ial  of  li*;lit  on  tlio  text  of  the  New  T«t> 
nu'iii.  * 'rhese  thinp^s  ho  oitght  to  liavo  done;  and  y€t  it 
“  h:no  i '♦'(  tin*  others  undone.** 

—  May  this  iliustrious  and  nielanclioly  example  trarti  tt 
pc  ssossoi>  of  rare  and  exquisite  talents,  the  infinite  iill** 
tance  of  C'hristian  principles,  and  tlie  honour  as  well  » 
liii^tion  of  consecratini;  their  powers  to  pur|>Oses  whidi  tn 
not  imbittiT  the  rt'ool lections  of  eternitv  ! 

*rhe  elegant  volume  on  our  table  is  the  first  commiinicitJi 
to  the  public  of  Professor  Porson’s  Remains.  The 
and  Fellows  of  I'rinity  liad  very  properly  selected  Mr.  ^It* 
the  (treek  Prof*  ssor,  Mr.  Hlomfield,  and  Mr.  Dobret.,  tod* 
loot,  arrange,  and  publish  this  portion  of  their  tre*®^ 

•  Sec  his  Kcvlew  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight  on  the  Grcei 
Monthly  Rev.  N.S.  Vo),  xiii.  Jan.  179>. 


Poritoni  A({vcr$arm, 


•  Mr.  Uobrfc  was  at  first  provnittMl  liy  illiioss  from  tnkini^  a 
‘  ^hare  in  the  work,  aiul  shortly  allor  his  roeovery  sH  out 

*  oil'*  je'‘r«  ev  to  Spiiiii,  loaviiiy;  tlio  o\oeuti(»ii  of  it  lo  his 
«  (wo  colhairues’^.’  'riieso  ^entloiiUMi  fotiiKt  (hoir  t>isk  ei- 
iwtit'ly  letlioiis  and  ilinieiilt.  Tlioir  ii)Mtori.iU,  written  in  a 
n]o>t  la'antifid  hut  vory  small  hand,  were  disjiersed  tliroiiq:h 
littlo  note-hooks,  loose  sheets  and  IVau^ments  of  juper,  and 
(ho  laarcin*' of  lietween  tw(»  and  three  liiimlred  hooks.  Notes 
and  hints  rt'leiriiiu:  to  (he  same  pussaure,  were  found  in  nu- 
mennis  and  distant  positions  :  and  these  were  to  he  tirotii^ht 
ti'  Viher.  l''\»Ty  thini^  was  to  he  curefnily  traiiHcrihed,  thoiii^h 
It  a  severe  e\|H‘iise  of  labour  ami  i*y4*Hii^hl ;  and  the  de* 
tjchrd  results  thus  ohtained,  (‘  ipiasi  hdia  Sihyllina’  say  th'i 
li*arind  un<l  iiidefufii;ahle  editors,)  were  to  he  4li!;»s(eii  into 
A  stTviceahh*  arranu^emeiit. 

Tlu*  first  article  in  this  extraordinary  volume  is  the  Pro- 
In.iiit^ural  Dratiou  ou  his  takiiiic  lite  tin'ok  Chair 
iu  rids  was  almost  au  extiMuporary  prodiietioo;  it 

bein'.;  certain,  as  t!ie  editors  assun*  us,  that  it  was  eompO)ie<l 
within  two  <lays; — a  spaee  of  time  hanlly  suiVieieiit  ior  the 
DiiH’lunical  l.ihour  of  tiMuserihiua:  it.  't'hey  justly  denominate 
i(—‘  sii.ivitalc*,  el»'i;antla,  et  jiidieii  suhtilitate  admiraiiliem.' 
The  sulijcct,  which  liad  been  prescribed  to  him  by  the  Vice- 
rhanr**llor,  at  a  very  shore  notice,  is  llie  Poetical  Character 
of  Furipides.  Itesides  tin*  nnuilected  Latinity  of  this  compo- 
dtion,  which  forms  a  strikini;  contrast  with  (lie  studied  erahlied- 
nessuf  s<Mne  of  tin*  (jcrinaii  editors,  we  cannot  too  highly  ca/m- 
moiid  the  taste,  the  discriniinution,  the  independence  of  liioiii^ht, 
'dill  wliteh  it  ahomids  ;  and  the  frecpient  passaqrs  J'reiylittdf  as 
it  were,  with  the  riches  of  the  most  classical  niimi  that  ev<‘r  lived, 

1  present  to  inform  and  attmet  youtlifiil  students. 

TwoorihriH'  short  extracts  will  u’ratify  our  r4*aders 

‘  vero  alia  sunt,  in  quibus  Euripides  palinnm  u  Sophncle 
•jferre  mcriio  judicctur.  Sermo  ejus  nativa  siinplicitate  pinnntum 
cotnniendatur ;  (pianquani  non  inheias  iveritu  cum,  duin  verbis  c 
niedio  ttiinipfis  perpetuo  utitur,  nd  huudle  et  uhjoctum  dicendi 
|f«nui  propius  nonnunquani  accedere.  Sophocles  autein,  dum  vul- 
wrem  hxpuMuli  usum  et  formulas  pleheias  vitare  studef,  paulo 
proclivior  tsl  ad  duras  metaphoros,  contortas  verborum  iiiversioncs, 
ct  d  qua  sunt  similia;  quic  faciunt,  ut  obscurior  ouaiii  par  erat 
tubinde  evadat  oratio.  Cum  Euripidem  legimus,  delectamor,  cl 
*nimi  affectibus  indulgcmus:  cum  Sophoclein  traclanius,  severaixi 
P^ofecto  operam  literis  navarc  videmur.  Chori  deni«|ue  Sophoclei, 

*  Cambridge  Muieum  Criticum,  Vol.  i,  p.  116. 
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t^nrsohi  Aifccr^arift, 


licet  .1**<rbvlri<  lonpr  intrllectu  facHiorc*?,  plurimnm  tamfn 
ritdtis  hnbcnt.*’  p.  10, 

*  —  (^uo»\  autcin  minus  ainpullannn  ct  scsqnipedaliuni  vHinii 
Kurlpivlcji  a<lhil»ct  <juani  Sophocles,  ii\  eo,  iit  inihi  videtnr,  Iiq; 
exeiisiiri,  iino  defenili,  |>ntesl.  Cortc  propins,  Iioc  mode,  a4  ^ 
tura*  in^nnnin  et  veru'  vit:v  consuetudinrin  acceditur,  eo^[iti^ 
finpTe  »nu«  tliccndi  quoddam  genus,  ex  vitroquo  I'xtfta 
hiliter  tu'^iini  cl  t  quod  nihil  ex  Fnripide  humtlefi^ 

ex  Sophocic  doruin  retineriM;  linhereinns  forte  quod 
|>erfectinn  'fiagoiiia'  stiluni  appropinquaret.  Interea  non  diiar 
inajorein  me  quidein  \olnptatem  ex  1  nripidis  nativa  venu^ilrg 
inafteetafa  >iinplicitate  percipere.  qiiam  e\  magis  elahorau  et 
tifu'iosa  SopInH-lis  sediilit.ite.  llic  fortasse  meliores  tra|(«di 
scripsit :  sod  ille  tlulciora  jHieinata.  Hone  magis  prohare  soleai 
ilium  inagi*>  amare;  linne  landanms,  ilium  h'gimus.’f  pp  U— H 

Some  entires  have  nr"“e<l  an  ohjix'fioii  against  the  ma«r 
of  Knripid('s,  from  his  often  i*arrying  on  a  dialogue.  In  4 
eonsiderahle  spare,  in  nhieh  eaeh  sjn»alver  Ims  nnitormlt  on 
line,  not  more  m'v  less.  'I'o  this  charge  of  a  (asteiew  ml 
tirt'some  alternation,  the  IVofessor  replies  in  a  passagr  aine 
\re  rerommond  to  the  >onng  selnd  ,r  as  more  prorioiis  tki 
tr<dd. 

‘  Ka  est  Grarex' lingu.r  perspieuitas,  ea  multum  ioparvodioiK 
fncultas,  ea  j^articnlarum  vis  et  elaritas,  ut,  una  eanim  apk  t 


1>rrr  jirr  i»thrr  rr^Ty»rt«,  »n  I  iimy  Hertom.  t 

ha^r  Pi>n «  thr  |»alm  frrm  S^ph.H'tfs ;  IIU  tli<iton  ha«  thr  fteem  » 

*  I'Trmnxlatfon  i»f  unaffwtnl  kiiiipacitv ,  t)>AUKh  I  wouUl  imU  nbsolntfH  is 
iSat.  in  '  i<  n*r  of  lamniait*  »*♦  comn>im  ICr,  be  soinrtiiie  ■» 

ho  sl^lr  Irtn.  On  lh»*  ot^'rr  baisi,  S«'*phorb*«,  in  his  nnxirty  tn  ■?»  w 
einary  rvprrv^ioos,  and  »hr  phra«psof  thr  viOjrar,  is  rath«*r  l«io  pnvr  lot» 
iiulaphorv,  uniiatiii ai  in% ri ami  othrr  taiilts  ni  that  dt*soiiption  ;  •hit!' •• 
rt  n^f  r  hi*  'txir  obsrnrr  t!<an  i*  *^nilab)o  to  his  mitlcr.  tia 

wr  iT’nl  i'nrpMlev,  sr  ar»  rlriiirbied,  ami  »r  iiiibilee  Ibr  frm*  Ho*  « 
trrtinn*  :  hut  »htH  »r  i»W»-  up  >oplu>clrs,  we  teri  as  if  we  h»d  uiidiftiln.i 
ta*k.  ITir  rht»ru»^  aUo  of  s,»|»h<>rlrs.  though  more  rasv  to  be  timleisloeiai’ 
thoar  of  ‘ohvlto  ha' e  *t  II  mtirh  *»h«ruritr. 

+  lull  piH<'>,  n  my  opinusi,  is  not  luen  ly  to  he  <'KCtised,  h«t  it  stnrtfe^ 
teiisihlr,  tor  ia\inc  u^r-tl  fewrr  ^Mintpoua  <  xprcssions  ami  stately  wm4»  M 
'mjiborl  s.  Orta  III'  Ite  ihu»  (xmies  .'lostr  to  the  (iictaUft  of  nalurt  aiie 
l*r«rUcr  of  r*  al  life.  If  w,-  wore  to  >*oncriTe  of  a  kind  of  style,  rum|i— 

an  equal  ami  harmotiKms  oomhiimtion  <»f  the  chararterislic  qualities  ©tta 
(i  tSrwe  poets;  ahirh  should  rrtaiii  rnuir  of  the  t'omelinesa  of  Kunpiif'. •*“ 
nothinc  of  tl»e  uarshneos  of  SotUmclrs;  we  sImmiIU  perhaps  ba»e  lie 
approach  to  the  j^erfrr'.Kin  of  the  Tragic  style.  1  ackoowlrdfe,  howeerr,  •* 
1  ilrrire  cieati  r  ph  asuit  tnan  tlie  uatn*e  beauty  and  unatfecit-d 
Kttripides,  than  from  tl»r  imire  labo<ir»s]  and  aitificial  (loiiainng  of  IffP****' 
Tiie  latter  wi-otr,  ;t  may  hr,  bt*ttrr  traaeuies;  hut  the  fnmier  sweater 
Xl»e  ,ioe  l.a^  our  coQiiant  appioUaUou,  liic  vlhci  ii4U  our  lur^i  I  sn  fuaast 
f*ne,  *>ui  ilic  vthrt  read. 


I 

I 


f*ne 


■1  NT*  “■  WJ" 


Pnruont 


prria.  quotl  prior  intcrliKutor  dixeint,  reapoiuloatur, 

Jniul  M'nltMifia  utraqiic  iui  conslringatur  oi  copuletur,  ut  ex  diiubu't 
uiiA  rfliriHlur.  SftI,  cum  hujuR  cfi'cctux  perceptiu  ex  uxii  iliuturno 
ju  rmoiuR*  ex  (lili^enti  lcctione»  ex  uttenta  meditatione  pen- 
ilril;  minim,  »i  lioiuinc*  iiuloeti,  cum  ptimum  Trnj^icoH  (irircrvi 
iibiu'r  el  otiose  inspiciunt,  ad  suani  quisque  linguam.  ut  tit,  id 
qiuxl  Gnecce  est  propriuni,  revocent,  et  quod  in  kuo  Hernione  vere 
ritiuiii  eist‘i,  alieiio  sine  eauRa  aHinganti  Deinde,  fragici  mira 
brtviute  smtenliani  uno  versu  wrpe  eoncludunt,  qux*  iionnUi  per 
ionga<  in  quavis  alia  lingua  ainbagoR  deelarari  poRset.  Cvteruin 
illuu,  credo,  omnes  Ora'ce  scientes  libeiUer  inibi  eoneesRcrint,  ni 
Trtgteilia;  qua*  8U|>eressent  longe  iin  quag  in  inanibus  liabeinuR  iu* 
ftrlon'R  csRcnt ;  euiii  tainen  vcluti  tabuIcT  c  lugubri  literaruni  nau* 
trogiu  cnatarint,  omni  veneratione  esse  ainplcctcndas,  oinni  cura 
rumi'nuiulas,  omni  diligentia  pervolutandsui.  Nulla  nobis  ex  an- 
tiquis  nioniimentis  restant,  (piorum  assidua  lectio  junioribus  majore 
nudiu  sit  comiiieiidaiula ;  utpote  qua*  inaxinie  ingeiitiam,  niaximc 
liU'rili  liominc  dignain,  voluptafeiii  pra'beant*/  p.  l.S. 

>Vo  next  meet  tvilli  ten  patten  of  OhMi*rratiuitVM  VtiruTf 

mueli  alter  tlie  manner  of  Dawes’s  ^tiHVvUanva  Critica. 

The  |•rofessol•  proves  that  (he  enelitie  •>»  is  inadintssible  iin- 

mnlitlely  after  such  phrast's  as  »n  A*'a,  ^c.  A  nil  in* 

IxT  of  passagi's,  overlooked  belbn*  by  very  distingnisbcil 

editors,  be  restores  by  applying  (be  ^ell  known  fact  of  tin? 

jienniitations  of  and  •,  lie  produces  some  iiistaiiet*a  of 

ionjtTtiiral  emendations  by  modtTii  critics,  wbieli  would  have 

Urn  siqNTseded  bad  they  kiunvii  tbut  the  very  same  were 

O'lllv  iouiid  in  the  Aldiiie  or  oilier  early  editions.  And  be 
•  ^ 

{troduees  a  troop  of  witm^sses  to  sln‘W  that  Dawes  and  Vab?ke* 


•  S»ich  is  ihe  prrApiruity  of  th«*  <Jn*  k  luiicwagr,  »iu  ii  it<  (*npanty  of 
pffwint  much  tn  very  few  xronlf,  micIj  the  *»trei»!rth  sml  th**  lumiorMis  rflt'rl 
of  it4  pirticlo^,  th.Tl  the  apt  insi'i'tiou  nf  ;;  viiiele  paiti'  Itf  will  iMitli  furni«h  a 
tcpiy  to  tlip  |irrc«*tliii^  Kpraker,  ami  at  tli<'  hhiiii*  time  eau^c  mirh  a  happy 
%n*l  ntn  x|»eefetl  co4ie»eeiire  of  the  hitter  sp'-ecli  ialo  thi  former,  that  both 
■iko  o:»e  clear  aentciiee.  Hut,  no  ••m-  »an  ha^e  a  imneption  af 

Ow  fih'Ct  without  inre<^ant  pru*‘tiec  lu  (iieck,  ut  reading,  and  altontive 

tanifiit-  it  i«  no  wonder  that  pern  no  not  »o  ipiahlied,  o»i  earele'»aly  andin- 
■l^bnily  k»»Aing  into  the  (Jreek  'f’iii"ei|ianv,  apply  (as  siieh  peiHoii^  always  do) 
tW  Iditant  of  the  (tn^  k  to  their  own  vernaeuh*  r  toincue,  and  ah^uirdly  cof»- 
dwlf  that  what  wmild  he  a  fault  in  the  latter  »*>  in  the  foriwr.  It  It  aUa 
O  b-  con«Mlered,  that,  the  I'rauediuii!*,  wlili  admirable  eonciaeiieM •  often  inclurlc 
»  w^tinu*nt  in  a  luigU'  verse,  which  euuld  not  be  expresved,  in  any  other  Ian* 
r<Mer,  without  a  lonj;  circuit  of  wordi.  I  am  e»rlain  that  every  man  who 
■•*l»-ntafvl«  Greek  will  readily  grant  that,  if  the  Trntrediea  which  remain  were 
fw  itif»yH>r  to  what  at*  really  ha%c  them,  yet,  bring  ao  it  were  the  wrecks  »M’ 
Ihf  nidanrh’dy  dextrnctiiai  of  letter-*,  tliey  would  In*  entilled  to  the  utmost  earn 
flf  preservation,  and  the  ntnio«t  diligence  of  penixal.  There  arc  none  of  the 
•wnnomu  «»l  antiquity,  abode  otNMtaot  ami  clme  xtudy  ihoiild  lir  inon*  re- 
<’Ww*cndi-d  to  vomig  ptrsoim;  aa  they  ariToid  a  gratilicativii  the  meat  OMnly, 
i-r  laiot  *nnhj  y|  tiegaiit  and  accuuipltslicd  mind. 


Por^om  A'^vcrfciri^i. 


^lacr  \%crc  mi«5(akon  in  tlirir  nj)ininn  thnf  Uic  Homeric  'K 
in  ibo  M'n*^o  of  x»J,  not  uNo  an  Attic  TW  e  [1 

forrnro  to  OiO^os  i>  i;;ivrn  p.  but  it  is  '27*^  of 

cililioii.  ■ 

‘I'hon  follow  Sof,T  pf  l^mpndatlonpn  in  q  R 

tnuiini^  *o  100  pajjos.  AthonaMiv  was  I’orson's  favouriir  %|j 

Ihor,  to  tho  rostonition  <0*  whoso  to\t  anil  of  the  innun 91k I 
frai^n^onts  of  lost  nnthors  wliirh  ho  pr 'sorvos,  oor  (listi*i^ii^l 
(trooinn  had  iloxotoil  many  of  his  host  lionrs  throng 
principnl  part  of  his  lifo.  Snoh  was  liis  oxipiisito  sfMHiyijil 
to  *11  tho  propriotios  and  driiracios  of  Atticism,  surti  b 
knowUslijo  of  the  private  manners  and  mintitost  antiquitmi 
the  (Greeks,  and  snrh  his  metrical  skill  and  tineness  0(9 
that  ho  was  above  all  other  men  unalificd  for  elucidating  tb 
diOtcnlt  ami  interestinij  author.  *  Omnos  crilioos,  qq]  i 
‘hoc  eampo  ilocnrrenint,  lonifo  lonj^eipio  sn)HTa\it:  qoic  r 
‘  illud  >  ere  aflirmari  potest,  non  tot  e\  Athemro  eomi{>tni»» 

*  tmivt  rsa  xirornm  dortornm  cento  sublatas  esse,  quot  th  mii 

*  Porsoni  mann  s\iblata.'  Prrpf.  p.  Id. 

We  next  meet  with  pact's  of  Snfm  cf  Kmondatim 
on  the  Three  ’Tracoilinns.  Some  of  these  only  had  Hf«  » 
sertrd  hv  Mr.  Plomheld  and  Mr.  Monk  in  their  recent  «ku« 
of  sincle  'rr*c«'ilies.  'I'ho  remarks  on  Kuripides  extORl  t 
all  the  Tracedies,  except  tho  four  published  by  tkf 
fessor  himself,  and  to  which  his  Cnrm  itorMJitfPur  havr  kr 
addeil  in  the  re|yihlication  since  his  dtnith; — they  ineluflfii 
the  Fmcttients  and  the  IHiesns. 

These  are  sticceeded  by  Notes  and  Kinendations  on  ^i? 
ments  of  lost  Tracedians,  on  Aristophanes  and  the  lieMi 
of  .Monamler  and  other  Comic  writers,  on  Stohieus,  i»i# 
a  nnmher  of  }>oets  from  Pindar  to  (irccory  Nazianzm  « 
Panins  Silentiariiis. 

To  ci'c  .iny  cl^^*'in^  from  this  critical  harvest  wii 
convey  no  just  idea  of  ils  value^  and  could  answer  no  ^ 
tttxvl  purpose,  it  may  surely  be  presumetl  that  no  nmi’ 
to  wluHti  they  would  he  useful,  will  refrain  frotn  pirrch^f* 
the  hook.  The  condenMnl  expression  of  tlie  Prolesifb 
such  as  to  compriHc  in  ‘2h4  close,  but  not  crowde<l  ^ 

much  matter  as  most  Dutch  and  (iennan  editors  would  ^ 
spread  out  into  several  massy  voluiiHSj.  This  considm#  ' 
may  reconcile  the  scholar  inujm  vi  lari*  et  /Wnrii,  U*  # 
price  of  this  volume :  though  we  cannot  but  say  tlui^  • 
gentlemen  of  Trinity  Cullei^e  oui^ht  to  have  had  mori'  fr 
sideration  and  kiiidiy^  tiian  to  have  surrendered  tliis  9^ 
to  the  will  of  the  lKx>ksellef,  or  to  have  demttidetl  w'  ^ 
a  price  of  copt-riebt  aa  to  reader  uwessarv  this  exorittt*^* 


I 


Povsoni  Advornana. 

riic  (itTinans  Iirvo  just  reprinUnl  llio  volume,  nvowcMlIy  ou 
very  HCi*ount. 

1,11  IT  »K  HKrORDF.n  WITH  FMOriiiNfl  OK  niiaMR  ANn  (lUin, 

lb.it.  in  vast  and  rich  eollecu.Mi  of  philoloiry.  i  »l  one 
line,  nnt  one  |»aHsin<  hint,  is  btSiowtMi  upon  thi*  luuifun^o 
or  the  sentiments  of  the  New’  Te» tawent  1  — It  would  have 
hfcn  no  dishonour  in  time. or  in  KrEKNirv,  to  iMr.  INiraon, 
(vuld  lie  have  said  with  an  eiliior  of  Plato, — •  PeeHortiin 
*fNovi  riederis  stilo  e\i*m  )la  apposuimiH,  sicrarum  nempe, 
‘HiAin  eiiin  aliud  a^ere  videamur,  iilcrarunt  hand  prorsua  im- 

*  ineniores.*  f  A  a  th.  Fornter^  Ojp.  I7i.5  J 
The  Notes  on  Aristopiianes  which  Mr.  Porsoira  papom 
bite  furnishtui,  are  very  considerable ;  so  that  the  eihlors 
roi^urd  them  as  caoahleof  furnishing;  occasion  fora  new  edition. 
Tiiey  h  ive  tht*reiore  licen  reserveil.  lint  we  understaiul  that 
it  U  now  rostdved,  that  they  shall  lie  piiblishetl  in  a  manner 
uniform  with  this  volume  of  “  Adversaria.” 

Besides  the  celehratcil  transcript  of  the  Lexicon  of  Pliotiua, 
there  remain  of  Mr.  Person’s  manuscripts,  Critical  Ohs»;rva- 
tions  on  some  of  the  Creek  prose  authors,  on  llcsychiti:«  and 
the  other  Lexicoi^raphers,  and  on  some  of  the  Linn  classicH. 
We  have  reason  to  hope  that  thc.se  frnj^menls  will  he  ijiven 
to  the  world,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Professor  Monk  : 
ind,  surely,  ll»c  resources  of  the  University  are  competent  to 
the  puhlieation  of  tlie  I’hotius.  ilermann  has  watched  the 
market,  uiul  puhlished  it,  as  he  eouid  ^et  it,  and  in  a  sad 
stale  truly. 

The  leanusl  and  dlli«;cnt  Kditors  deserve  every  praise  for 
the  maiiijtT  in  which  they  have  puhlished  the  “  Ailveisaria.” 
They  have  secured  j^reat  correctness,  and  have  adiled  two 
excellent  tiuiicps.  Tlie  typoj^raphy  is  heautiful.  T' he  (i reek 
Ilia'S  arc  from  Porson’s  forms ;  the  same  as  were  first  cx- 
kibiied  in  Mr.  Bloinlield’s  Piumclhcuit  I  inrfiia.  T’hc  lar^e 
pa |)er  copies  arc  sumptuous.  • 


\rl.  IV.  ('hnrfef*i<i^ne  i  oh  t*  Es^fUf  I>efixrff,  Poon>e  Epi^  ^ 
vin^fMjiiJitrr  ('h;<nt^.  I’ar  l.ncicn  Ponnpnrte,  Mf^mhre  6t  1% 
Htitut  l*‘r«nct\  iN  c.  »Vr.  ‘J  'romr<,  4to.  pp.  xx.  7^4 
4l.  U.  L<M)^ninn  mu!  ('o.  1SII-. 

(ftnrtrmnf^nr .  ttr  thf  ('htirch  7)cfhy'rftf.  An  Kpic  Poem,  in  Tvenv 
tour  Uook*!.  !!y  laicirn  Uonarnrtr,  of  t!»r  Infititiito  of  Fr^ 
*Vr.  rrmu»!.ito<!  by  tbo  K<‘v  S.  nutlrr,  D.O  aiul  the  Ret. 
Htvljjsun,  A  M.  *2  \  ol«i.  1-to.  pp.  \l  stW.  IVrre  4!.  4s.  Loi^ 
ant!  ('o.  ISir*. 

,  (\}Hrht(loit  fn>m  Pa(fo  '2  40.^ 

/ 

A  S  >Te  have  ftlreiu!y  tjuotet!  sufViei«*nl  of  (lie  oriinnil  to  p« 
our  rej  clrfM  nil  itieu  of  tiie  i;;eiuT;il  purity  »»<!  Humetiftk 
Ant!ior’*<  style,  ue  slmll  present  (lie  reinwinilrr  ot  mir 
in  tbeilre*»s  into  \v!iie!»  if  is  put  l»y  Or  Hufler  niul  Mr.  Hod^ 
ulu'sr  fran^infions  are  atlinirahly  laltblul.  uiu!  often 
poefieal.  Dr.  lltifltT  iji>es  oti  in  an  even  pure,  tliou^  it 
irotu  !»eini^  either  tame  t»r  weak  ;  Mr.  I  loiiifson  has  somrwkitto 
af!>nntajje  t»ver  him  in  animation  and  variety,  hut  his  ityki 
mere  enreiess.  am!  is  tlisti«^urei!  by  tlie  eontiiiiial  lecurraMri 
triphts.  'I'liere  is  one  won!,  hotli  in  tlie.  orif^inal  and  trto 
lations,  to  whif'h  we  must  object,  tliouti;li  Air.  \\  aher  Sot 
Ins  (4)osen  to  enrich  liis  pot'try  with  it ;  we  mean  the  epitk 
felon  -  ‘  felon  kniijhts,’  ‘felon  breath/ ‘ft  *loii  hands/ ‘  feion  |nut 
..Ac.  iSir.  If  Is  a  \ile  expn'ssion,  and  prestMits  to  the  mdr  i 
im  it^fination  the  very  unpoetieni  tiirure  of  a  man  with  a  hih 
round  Ids  lUH'k.  ('tnnpam!  with  this,  ‘  luisereaut  liands’  ‘mr 
‘  ereant  d«‘et!s.*  ap|nnir  cleunnt  am!  aj^reimble.  The  ttm 
failnrf'S  are  so  few,  and,  in  u  loin;  work  like  this,  so  exototoi 
that  It  wouh!  ht*  invidious  to  point  them  out;  they  see®  TUir 
the  r«***nlt  ot  weariness  than  of  eiliier  careh*ssness  or  i^lioriir. 
hni  it  would  lone  only  luvn  charity  to  have  added.  itoK 
s<i  many  siiperdtioiis  nett's,  one  for  the  henetit  of  unKnu 
heretics,  to  savo  them  the  trouble  of  "Tttin^*  up  to  eoiwub  tor 
tlh'tionarit's.  respeetinij  the  meaning  of  such  words 
•  fftimm**'  and  ‘  nimhus/ 

'The  second  volume  commences  with  the  return  of  Cltory 
fnmi  his  attack  u{H»n  the  Saxons  ;  the  rebellion  of  ihuir*  < 
Ai^uitaine,  and  the  obsequies  of  Uuiaiid,  from  whose  kprR 
onttion  we  'ihall  present  the  foliowiiitc  extract  by  k 
Hod^^oo. 

*  When  thui  the  priest . .  I  low  frail  is  Imxnan  hii»I 

**  How  brief  the  honours  of  a  world  like  this ! 

“  Rolai^d  the  terror  ot  ili*  mihattJed  plain, 

**  Vgainst  whoac  »wofd  war’s  lamparts  rose  in  vain; 


liUrion  Hoiiaparto'H  Charfomatpie. 


<*  Kulaiul  the  pritle  of  arms,  the  knij^htly  Hower, 

<•  WluHie  counties*  labours,  whose  unccpnilled  powTr, 

•»  Witli  fabulous  renown  have  filloil  the  ourth, 

“  Tails  in  his  pritne!  Where  now  his  valorous  worth, 

“  llis  conijuering  sirenjjlh  ?  the  fame  to  Uoluiul  Kiven, 

What  is  Its  weight  betore  the  King  of  Heaven T 

“  Light  us  the  scattered  blossom  of  the  heath, 

‘•That  summer  chases  with  her  evening  breath, 

“  The  jihrensieil  passions,  and  the  power  of  man 
••  And  crestcil  pride,  that  triumphs  for  a  span, 

•*  before  eternal  Justice  disappear! 

Let  transitory  glory’s  briglil  career 
“  Our  ilazzletl  eyes  and  daring  hearts  mislead  . . . 

In  the  great  balance  it  is  dust  indeed  I 
“Virtue  alone  in  heaven  receives  the  crown, 

“  Denied  to  empty  and  unjust  renow  n.”  ’  p.  21. 

The  fourteenth  canto  alLords  a  picture  of  the  luiseries  of 
v'huh  are  always  the  same,  whether  it  he  justKiahh*  or  iiii- 
■uistiti.ihle,  and  of  the  nominal  jgrounds  on  whic  h  it  may  be  under- 
iikon  ;  and  wc*  would  recommend  our  rc^aders  to  think  smiously 
\\\\o\\  these,  amid  the  ifeneral  exultations  with  which  our 
Ute  victories  have  inspiivd  all  but  the  widows,  the  Iktherless, 
*!icl  the  childless,  whom  they  have  made. 

!*  “In  Strasbourg’s  walls  his  host  no  refuge  gains, 

“  Tree  is  the  Itiiinefrom  her  insulting  chains; 

“  Titv’s  liist  claim  is  silenced  in  my'  heart, 

!“  And  stern  revenge  is  now  my  only  part; 

“  Death  shall  devour  the  crowds,  wlio  dared  advance 
i  “  fo  these  polluted  boundaries  of  Trance  : 

“  Here  shall  tlicir  band  its  wretched  fate  fulfd  ; 

S  “  Tims  shall  1  execute  the  Almighty  will , .. 

“  No  more,  my  friends!  this  barliarous  nation  spare, 
“Baptism  or  death,  IrmensuTs  soldiers  share.*’ 

J  “  BATTISM  ()U  DEATH  !**  At  this  tremendous  sound 
B  Brandish  the  Tranks  their  glittering  swords  around; 

J  And  now  Argentum’s  scattered  dwellers  come, 

I  (blitting  the  woods,  their  miserable  boinc, 

^  To  bend  before  their  king :  distrest,  afraid. 

Long  from  their  native  walls  the  troop  had  staid  : 

<  Infants  and  fcanales,  clothed  in  rags,  arc  there. 

The  i)ale,  the  lost  assembly  of  despair . . . 

I  he  soldiers  are  no  more ;  their  rutidess  doom 
Denies  the  very  honour  of  a  tomb. 

Buried  beneath  the  broken  walls  they  lie, 
here  countless  or^ihans,  w  ilh  a  plaintive  cry, 
f  andcr  about  the  city  of  their  birth  , . . 

t.  ..  distracted  to  each  fallen  hearth, 

IV.  N.  -2  V 
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\rt.  IV,  i  ou  r  E^Usf  Pffi'i'rfr,  Poonie 

vinnt-<jn:itrp  (Mvmt*.  Par  laicicn  Ponnpftrte,  Nfcmhrp  de  |% 
Miitut  i\v  l-rancp.  Ac.  Ar.  ‘J  'fomrs,  Uo,  pp,  xx.  7H  F*^ 
Vl.  U  l.on^mnn  nnt!  ('o.  1SI^. 

rhnr!rfyfni:nr .  or  thf  i'htirch  Dcfhy'rrJ.  An  Kpir  Poem,  in  Twi*v 
tour  Uook<.  Uy  laicirn  Uonarnrtr,  of  the  Institute  of  Pr^ 

A  0.  ]'rau<kitotI  by  tbi*  l{<*v  S.  ibittrr,  1).0  ami  the  Hrt.  Ftmc 
Hmljjsiun,  A  M.  *2  N  oU.  Vto.  pp.  \1  Si>S  Prrro  41.  4».  Loi^ 
and  ('o,  ISI.'S. 

I  /rum  •  10.^ 

/ 

\  S  liavp  nlmnly  <mofml  snlTioirnf  of  tlir  on<^nnl  tn  p* 
our  n'l  ilrfM  ail  iilra  of  tlio  i;:i*nrral  purity  and  Hiieory  rffk 
\ntbnr''5  sf\|p,  wpslmll  pn^uMit  iho  n'luwindrr  of  imr  rxinft 
in  iluMlrr'»»<  info  ubii'li  if  is  put  l»y  Or  Riiflrr  niul  Mr.  Hod^ 
wlu'vr  tran'l.ifiouH  arr  ailiuirablv  laltliliil,  anil  often 
popfiral.  I>r.  HufItT  on  in  an  even  pare,  tbou^ 

from  beini^  either  tame  or  >v<'nk  :  Mr.  Ilmlifson  has  somi'wlMtti 
afl>antas;e  ovei  him  in  animation  and  variety,  hut  hk  ittyiri 
more  enn*h*s«i,  ainl  is  tilsti^^ured  l»y  the  enntiuiiul  lecurrOMri 
triph  ts.  'I'luTe  is  one  woni,  both  in  the  orit^innl  and  tn^ 
lations,  t('  nlii<*h  we  must  ohjert,  thout^h  Mr.  ahrr  Sot 

Ins  ehosen  to  enrieh  his  po«*try  witli  it ;  we  mean  the  epitiK 
felon  ~  ‘  felon  knii;hts,’  ‘  felon  hrentli,* ‘felon  hands,' * feion  put 
5te.  ike.  It  is  a  \ile  expn'ssion,  and  presimts  to  the  rewlr’ 
inv»trioation  the  verv  unpm'tieal  liifure  of  a  man  with  t  Inlif 
round  his  nn'k.  ('t)m]uirtMl  with  this,  ‘  misiTeant  liands.'  ‘Bb* 

‘  ertamt  demls/  a]i|nMir  eh'irant  and  ajjmmble.  Thf 
failure's  arp  ><»  few,  and,  in  a  loiii;  work  like  this,  so  excBMli 
(hat  It  would  U*  invidious  to  point  them  out;  they  see®  Tilir 
the  r«*sult  ot  weariness  than  of  eitlier  caivlf*ssness  or  Itpionaf: 
hut  it  would  lone  onlv  lavn  charily  to  have  added.  t»K 
so  man)  ^upertluous  notes,  one  for  the  henetit  of  urtiow 
heretics,  lo  save  them  the  trouble  of  iTettin!^  up  to  ooiisuh  lir 
ilictionaries,  n'sjveetinij  the  meaniiii;  of  such  words  as  ‘•r 
*  /fomme'  and  ‘  nim/)Ma.* 

'The  second  volume  commences  with  the  return  of 
fn>it)  his  attack  u|H»n  the  Saxons  ;  the  rebellion  of  Haiir  * 
Atpiitaine,  and  the  <»bsequits«  of  Uoiaiid,  from  whose 
omtiori  we  shall  present  the  followini^  extract  bv  k 
Hodgson. 

*  When  tbui  the  priest. .  “  How  frail  is  human  bii»' 

“  How  brief  the  lionours  of  a  world  like  this ! 

“  RoUi.d  the  terror  of  tii*  t  nibattied  plain, 

**  .Vgaiosl  whose  swoid  wax's  lauiparts  rose  in  vaiii; 
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liiu'ien  Houjiparte's  Charlemntjnc,  ddA 

o  Kolaiul  the  pride  of  arms,  the  knij^htly  Hmver, 

<*  WluMie  cuunllcsH  labours,  wlioao  unrtpiullcd  poa'cr, 

*•  Witli  fahulous  renown  have  filliMl  the  earth. 

Palls  in  his  prime!  Where  now  his  valorous  worth, 

“  ilis  conipicrini:  strength  ?  the  fame  to  Roland  eiven, 

“  What  is  Its  weight  before  the  King  of  Heaven  f 


Light  as  the  sc.attered  blossom  of  thclioath, 

“That  summer  chases  with  her  evening  breath, 

“  I’he  phrensied  passions,  niul  the  power  of  man 
*•  And  crestcil  pride,  that  triumphs  for  a  span, 

“  Uefore  eternal  Justice  disappt'ur! 

“  Let  trausittiry  glory’s  hriglit  career 
“  Our  dazzletl  eyes  and  daring  hearts  mislead  . . . 

“  In  the  great  balance  it  is  dust  indeed  I 
“Virtue  alone  in  heaven  reeeives  the  crown, 

“  Denied  to  empty  ami  unjust  renown.”’  p.  21. 

The  hniiteeiith  canto  alLords  u  picture  of  the  miseries  of 
viir,  nhieh  are  always  (In*  same*,  wlietlier  it  he  justiliahh'  or  iiii- 
juUifnhle,  and  of  the  nominal  igrouuds  lui  whic  h  it  may  he  uuder- 
tiken  ;  uini  we  would  recommend  our  rc*aclors  to  thiiik  smiously 
\\\m\  these,  amid  thc^  general  exultations  with  whicdi  our 
hie  vietories  have?  iuspiivd  all  hut  the  widows,  the  ftitherless, 
4ml  the  c  hildless,  whom  they  have*  made. 

”  In  Strasbourg’s  walls  his  host  no  refuge  gains, 

I  “  Precis  the  Uiiinefrom  her  insulting  chains; 

“  Pity’s  best  claim  is  silenced  in  my  heart, 

■  ”  And  .stern  revenge  is  now  my  only  part ; 

“  Death  shall  devour  the  crowds,  who  dared  advance 
“  To  these  polhitc>d  boundaries  of  France  ; 

“  Here  shall  their  band  its  wretched  fate  fulfil ; 

”  Thus  shall  1  execute  the  Almighty  will . .. 

”  No  more,  iny  friends!  this  barbarous  nation  spare, 

”  baptism  or  death,  Irmensul’s  soldiers  share.” 

“  BAPTISM  OR  DEATH  !”  At  this  tremendous  sound 
Brandish  itie  Franks  their  glittering  swords  around; 

And  now  Argentum’s  scattered  dwellers  come, 

(blitting  the  woods,  their  miserable  home, 

To  bend  before  their  king :  distrest,  afraicl, 

Long  from  their  native  walls  the  troop  had  staid  ; 

Infants  and  females,  clothed  in  rags,  arc  there, 

1  he  pale,  tlie  lost  assembly  of  despair  • . . 

1  he  soldiers  are  no  more  ;  their  ruthless  doom 
Denies  the  very  honour  of  a  tomb. 

Buried  beneath  the  broken  walls  they  He, 
here  countless  orphans,  w  ith  a  plaintive  cry, 

''®*^dcr  about  the  city  of  their  birth  . . . 

They  run  distracted  to  each  fallen  heartli, 

N.*<.  -2  F’ 
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MM\  lAirion  Htmupurlo’s  Ckarlrmatjur:' 

With  (loubtfiil  eyes  the  unhappy  ruin  see. 

Ami  icnree  diseern.  In  foiul  anxVty, 

I'heir  native  soil;  through  waves  of  (IriAed  dust 

Others  hefiuld  in  timorous  distrust, 

t>r  fancy  they  hehold  their  much  loved  home. 

And,  railing  on  their  sire,  in  tears  around  it  roam. 

'The  fifleeuth  eanlo  is  entirely  taken  up  vxiU  ‘  Tbf  4 
‘  ronihat  of  Witfikind/  and  the  eonsolatory  thmiq^hl  of  n 
havini^  to  take  part  in  any  more  of  his  eomimts,  enihlcs  iai 
support  the  result  of  (Ins  with  l^eromint^  fortitude,  thou^  i 
-‘tvins  Kurope  is  under  eonsiderahle  ohliivotions  to  this 
tleman,  as  heinr;  the  founder  of  the  present  rare  of  the 
hons  and  many  other  illnstrious  personates,  some  of 
ileseendants  we  hate  at  this  <lay  (he  Ijonotirof  j^ensioninc. 

'I'lie  sixteenth  canto  returns  to  (he  Oniids,  who  art 
poetically  tleserihed  in  Pr.  Under’s  'I'r.inslRtion. 

*  Gliding  like  ispoctres  from  their  dark  recew. 

To  Ornw'7,*  side  the  white-rohed  Druids  press. 

Their  long  loose  garments  glimmer  on  the  sight. 

Now  dimly  viewed,  now  lost  in  dusk?  night. 

Cle.arer  anon  in  opening  sjvas'e  they  seem, 

She^m  hy  the  eohl  n><s>nV  mcUncholy  beam. 

Such  are  the  phantom  shapes  at  evening  tide 
Which  f.incy  scatters  o’er  the  mountain’s  side. 

Ami  marks  their  floating  forms,  their  ^yaT^ng  shroiak. 
Sink  in  the  \nlcs,  or  mingle  with  the  clouds.* 

The  Virgin  then  apjw'urs  to  Wittikinri,  and  exhorts  In  i 
l>e  haptHisl.  The  next  canto  contains  the  camp  nf  thf  R» 
and  (he  engai^oinent  with  them,  and  is  (he  most  spiritMlofr 
in  the  whole  performanec.  The  iinawery  is  new,  and  the 
criptions  are  vivid. 

*  Through  the  dark  forest's  shades  tumultuous  risr 
The  shoi'k  of  ^hiclds,  and  loud  approving  cries. 

They  paw  the  troubled  Rhine’s  impetuous  tide, 

Tfiey  thre.idthe  tangled  brakes  on  Fribourg’s  side; 

And  .IS  the  sun  beneath  the  west  declines, 

Thev  reach  the  wild  Uercynia’s  waving  pines; 

Tlierc  warlike  1  heudon’s  royal  tent  they  found, 

And  niotfold  rings  of  peopled  cars  around. 

A  camp  that  cir«ed  all  the  valley's  space 
Where  dwelt  herce  .\ltili’s  uiiconquered  race 

‘  Walls  they  lisdatneil ;  their  tented  cars  supplied 
A  rairpMrt.  which  the  foes  and  storm  defied. 

Tilt  cuuams  of'  ihcir  ^res  they  still  retained ; 

Tljeu  wiros,  their  elttldrcDt  in  their  caoips 
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Liicion  noimpnrle’s  Charlcmatjnc, 


Nino  tioop  ronccntric  Iinr«  of  cnrs  pow^t 
The  jialbfml  pluiuU*r  of  the  Ka^i  ami  \Vt*5t, 

The  ppoiU from  Kuropc  anti  iVmn  Ahia  won. 

Ilumo  ami  Hyy.anlinnrii  tri!)nto  to  the  Hun. 

Those  they  ne’er  quit,  like  Scythians  as  they  roam. 
Anti  in  titeir  rinjrs  unite  a  camp  ami  home  ’  p.  PC. 


llio  ham|uet  is  next  tlesci'il»('tl,  anti  (he  rt'lleotions  tvhieli  it 
inakeiis  ill  the  iniiitl  t>l  Ariin'lia,  nho  etuitrasts  its  s.\vas;:e  inapr- 
nitit’oiiee  with  (he  solter  elej^^aneies  of  ( 'liarles’s  inort' retineil 
ciHirt.  lie  I*  re i; ret  is  stion  eliusetl  h)  sterner  feeliuj^s. — 


‘  Arnicrui  views  the  gay,  the  gallant  train, 

Ami  feels  lier  sinking  hopes  revive  again. 

“  Yes,  then,”  she  cries,  “  with  herties  eompasseil  round 
“  I  seek  niy  sire,  for  war  and  vengeance  houml. 

“  I'oreetl  frt)m  the  norili,  tiur  sorrow  ’twill  assuago 
“  'fo  leave  the  deep  ineint>rials  of  our  rage. 

“  Since  fly  we  must,  let  battles  luaik  tuir  path, 

“  Like  some  remorseless  t:onquert»r’s  in  liis  wrath, 

“  'fill  one  wiile  waste  the  ravagetl  land  appears 
Drenched  in  man's  blootl,  and  bathed  in  woman’s  tears.” 

She  spoke;  her  looks,  her  charms,  her  speech  excite 
New  zeal  antletiurage  in  each  youthful  knight. 

’  I'wixt  Ormer.’  hands  they  pledge  their  gloomy  trotli, 
Uodmir  and  'riieudon,  and  pronounce  their  oath, 
flic  night  in  feasts  and  liarbarous  mirth  is  past, 

And  soon  the  trumpets  hoarse  resounding  blast 
Aiuuumees  morn;  the  auxiliur  troop  proceeds, 

'fwo  thousand  Huns,  whom  valiant  ICric  leudii. 

Uric  and  Kodmir  with  the  daw  ning  light 
(juit  the  Huns'  camp,  and  seek  the  distant  light. 

*  Theudon  meanwhile  towards  Aushourg  bends  his  way 
Whieli  owns  llnvaria’s  Duke,  Tassillon’s  swMy. 

Prompt  at  his  word  the  Huns  their  marrh  prepart*, 

.\nd  each  with  rapid  course  directs  his  car. 

With  rival  speed  their  circling  ranks  uidiend, 

Their  wives  and  children  with  their  warriors  blend. 

Through  vast  Hercynia’s  hills  and  woods  profound, 

'I  he  lash  of  thongs  and  roll  of  ears  resound, 

And  as  their  discord  gathers  on  the  sky. 

The  trembling  peasants  from  their  hamlets  tly. 

‘  Thrice  sunk  the  sun  beneath  the  Western  main, 

Lrc  Veder’s  lake  the  hordes  of  Theudon  givin. 

Thereon  the  rced^  shore  he  traced  the  round. 

The  mighty  circuit  of  his  car-^irt  mound. 

Himsel!  his  tent  upon  the  margin  placetl, 

The  gathering  Huus  around  their  sovereign  haste  ; 
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Liicicn  nonnpnrlo'^  Chrtrfvm'tfjur. 

’Their  nncieiU  ufngenU  prcee^Unee  hwr^. 

t  .U'h  arrives  thev  ran^c  tlieir  icntei!  c;^r«. 

Nine  tiaios  upon  tluMU't  h('s  tlu'ir  circle^  close, 

WliiK' In  th.rKPVps  their  scatteriMl  steeds  repose/  p  Jj; 

We  i’ouhl  pith  ph'as!?rf' (jiiote  the  uliolo  of*  (his  c»mo.  bt 
ev.r  luoits  1‘onnnaiul  ps  to  he  hrief.  'I'ho  spoils  taken  in 
vietopN  are  el  issjcnH y  dt'serilMMl.  and  the  ea?Uo  ends  «i< 
Tassillt>n,  Onke  ol  Havaria,  >\ho  had  fp  >rri*Ml  a  sisttT  ofA* 
ineli.i.  eotninu  over  to  ('Inries.  ’Tip'  »\«'\t  eanto  opens  mIUi* 
«d  tiiost'  di'^ressions  from  the  snl^jeet  to  the  poet  himself,  wfift 
hoPtper  ihev  may  he  d.eemed  a  >iola(ion  of  epic  rule's,  t)int 
interest  th*‘  leader,  and  auaken  that  sympathy  in  Ills  frfluj 
phieh  prepares  (he  miinl  lor  a  stvieter  attention  to  the  sulisfovi 
thou:;hts  f)f  the  Anther. 

‘  What  sfom  has  swept  the  lyre  sinee  late  I  sung, 

Its  i^etc's  iHsordere<l.  ami  its  ehords  unstrung? 

\o  mf»ro.  alas,  inv  generous  ardour  glows  ! 

Mid  Tuscahiin's  IovjM  hills  and  sof>  repose  ; 

’I'here  as  I  sfaved,  the  classic  seme  around 
Ureathed  invniration  iVom  its  hallowed  irround. 

’There,  >een  at  d.ivtam  e  (Voni  the  verdant  head, 
lunne’s  •nix'htv  walls  in  wide  expanst'  were  spread: 
'i'here,  ns  t!u*  dawn  tirst  streaked  the  reiid’ning  skies, 

1  loved  t«>  tnu'^e,  and  w  atch  flie  day-star  rise: 

Tlien  on  the  sacred  dome  ot*  C'hrist  would  garr, 

^Vheu  lir-'t  It  glittered  in  the  orient  rays. 

*  There  if  hv  war  or  slander’s  blast  assailed. 

My  hriehter  genius  sank,  in  darkness  veil’d, 

A»ul  left  the  horizon  round  involved  in  gloom, 

I  sought  nexv  gui<lanre  at  the  .jpostles*  tomb. 

And  oft  the  august  memorial  I  surveyed, 

to  (  harlesin  grateful  record  paid, 
llin  sruiptured  form;  oft  also  at  tiie  knees 
Of  liim  ’v  T.  )  holds  -“aint  I’ctcr’s  mvstic  kc)*?, 

I  felr  .1  hujhtt-r  inspiration  shine. 

Ted  hv  the  rattlanee  of  Ids  looks  divine. 

•  ♦ 

*  PrM'.'e,  ontitf,  loved  of  heaven.  O  Clermont,  say 

h.ii  »i!i  d  duties  shall  thv  eares  repay? 
r.vfu  on  ilie  shores  that  skirt  the  Wt*sitem  main, 

Still  sh  dl  this  l*eart  it'  loyal  faith  maintain. 
y^}  prt‘elou^  freii»ijt  contiuing  to  the  deep, 

Children  and  wife,  1  left  Frascati’s  steep, 

Ai.  ..>kt  d  a  ihcwt  retrei  t,  I  Miugiit  no  more, 

Dut  '  111  ^  'oui^ht  it  on  a  hostile  shore. 

’ll  -viu'e  i>y  refused  stern  and  iiarsli  repelled. 

O’er  tf»»‘  wide  watry  waste  iny  course  I  held. 

In  surfcrn.gs  oft,  ami  oft,  in  perils  cast, 

1.11  Malta's  ^>ori  revviwd  our  ships  at  lasL 


hluioii  HoiMparte’s  (Ihtrlemai/nv, 

*  Here  sncl  cnptivilyV  dull  wcljjlit  I  find  ; 

Noiiplit  plojisc  s  lu  re.  nou|:ht  Rooilirs  iny  lii,tlcss  miml; 
Nou^lit  lu  re  can  bill  inv  m  kiMiinj;  heart  rejoice, 

Speak  to  my  soul  or  animate  my  voice. 

lUin  to  my  knee*<,  my  children,  cherished  wife, 

t'orne,  soltest  charm  and  solace  of  my  lile  : 

One  look  tViim  thee  shall  all  my  peace  restore; 

Where  beams  thy  smile  the  lieseit  is  no  more. 

Hence  restless  memorvt  hence  repininj^s  vain^ 

On  .MVic’s  rock  1  seize  my  lyre  again.*  p,  143. 

(’harles  in  now,  IVotu  the  reinoiistrunee  of  Isolier,  chief 
,*l  (’oisiea,  struck  uiili  remorse  respectiiii;;  his  (*oiidtict  to  Ills 

i*'  t;iveii  (hat  tiin'  sentiment,  not  only 
uttrred.  hut  ai’tcd  np  to,  by  John,  Kin*;  of  I'raiice,  who 
\irhlnl  himself  a  prisoner  to  the  brave,  the  \irtnons  Hlack 
Prince ; 

‘  When  treachery  mid  a  faithless  people  springs, 

'file  shrine  of  honour  is  the  heart  ot  kings.*  p.  !  (.'>. 

The  laudable  self-complacency  of  ("hnrh's  rtsolviiig  to  re- 
libtate  his  nephews  in  their  rights  is  thns  ilhistrateti : 

‘  As  one  who  long  in  bondage  hard  has  Iain, 

And  grttan'd  beneath  the  stern  oppressor's  chain, 

Sudden,  ilelivered  from  his  hated  lord, 
l  eels  strength  renewed,  and  life  and  joy  restored. 

Of  long  captivity  he  thinks  no  more, 

And  nature's  self  has  charms  unknown  before; 

Pair  liheity  encirants  the  smiling  scene, 

Paints  a  new  world,  and  vales  pf  brighter  green  ; 

SliakesfVom  his  lireast  the  weary  load  of  pain, 

;\nd  kindles  life's  expiring  torch  again. 

‘  'Phus  ('harles,  within  himself  content  and  calm, 
lelt  o*er  his  soul  ditfused  a  heavenly  halm. 

I  nhent  appeared  Ins  brows,  his  aspect  bright, 

And  sparkled  from  his  eyes  a  purer  light.’  p.  147. 

I#iiurentia,  however,  has  already  liad  her  sons  crowned 
it  Ih'rileaux,  ihrongli  the  intrigues  of  Marsilin'';  lint  finding 
larxlf  made  the  tool  of  his  amhition,  and  the  claims  of  her 
ihikirrn  likeU  to  involve  the  kingilum  in  civil  war,  she  is 
^i/hI  with  horror  and  contrition,  which,  aided  by  a  view 
d  piirijatory,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Virgin  !N!arv, 
•T'IhI  her  to  take  ilight  with  her  chihlren  tlirongli  the  Lundes 
d  IlNiirdcanx,  towards  Sp.iin;  and  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
I  '^iiinii  of  hor  intention,  the  Virgin  .Mary  supplies  her  and 
i  )oung  ones  with  home-sptm  cloth  garments,  trimmed  with 
Mud.  'I he  lliirht  is,  I’owcvcr,  pleasingly  and  alVectingly  dc- 
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x  i  l’ii  il.  lirr  wt  cpin^  ovor  her  rliililivn, 

\{w  ilanijiTs  to  t!iry  may  Im‘  rvpo'^tMl  on  llmir  \^av;  > 

itN>ak‘vnc  'vith  lirr  rarosso*..  imairininu:  il  mornini^, 

H'pfat  tlii'ir  iMMyor'J,  a»Hi  thoir  oaijoriu'ss  to  knon  i| 

tlo  ir  moilioi  Ikis  (  alltMl  tiu'in  at  that  stnmv^o  liour ;  uy  ^ 
\\oll  toM.  'I'liry  tjuit  the  palat  e,  pass  throuj^li  the 
stivet»^,  ami  reai  lt  the  ^ate  en'ottsl  hy  their  lather  Cirlo^ 
hlmseir,  through  uhielt  they  nm^t  pass,  in  order  to  esc% 
Mere  they  aie  repulsetl  hy  one  ol  the  irnards,  and  ordentit 
wail  till  moi  nioi;:. 

‘  l.auremia  as  he  spoke  lier  fear*  restrains, 

.And'neath  the  trophied  areh  her  station  gains. 

Here  hv  a  loft v  eohnnn’s  base  reclined 
She  vents  the  sorrows  of  herangviislu  d  mind. 

«  —  “  l)  prnv,  my  children,  ii\  this  hour  of  fear, 

“  Prav,  hut  in  silence,  lest  the  foe  sliould  hear.’’ 

She  spoke  and  close  as  at  her  si»lc  t’u'V  ki\elt, 

I'.V  turns  a  mother’s  fomi  embrace  tlu'v  felt. 

Ticssed  to  her  heart  the  trembling  orphans  prayed, 

And  sought  with  tears  ih’  immortal  \  irgin’s  aid.'  p.  ISi 

A  trtnop  t»f  >>arrit>r'i,  ho\vev(*r,  arrive  at  the  i:^ale  :  it  isopnr 
fi'r  tbent,  and  Lanivntia  supplicates  to  pass  throuirli  it  u 
san.e  time. 

Mle  stops,  he  wavers, — on  her  children  smiit's, 

With  Mult',  yet  kind  caress,  ibeir  l\‘ar  beguiles; 
Veuebsafv  S  his  band  upon  their  heads  to  lav. 

And  to  tin*  trcmlding mollier  opes  the  wav. 

'rhi>  Mov  r  in  (tundix’ distant  walls  iuid  lell 

A  uife  ;.r.d  infai.t  of  his  aid  In  reft. 

l.aun  ntla's  sons,  their  form,  lluir  voiithful  air, 

I  .ill  to  hl>  mind  iliose  ob.cets  of  his  care. 

Tlu  laneied  likeness  pleased  him,  and  he  felt 

Ilis  rugged  breast  with  strange  emotions  melt.  ! 

Thus  r:ghteou**  Hea\en,  by  (*aitFrc  and  a  Moor, 

Pei  reed  L.-ureiuia*s  freedom  to  restore.’  p.  1S7. 

He;  tii>l  tiiouj;iii  on  losing  sigbl  of  the  towers  of  Bd* 
dcAUX.  i'  of  trratilude  aiul  joy;  her  next,  of  the  louclioes®' 
lier  situa'i. on.  Still  trusting  iti  liea>en  she  proceeds, 
«‘ndeu>oui>  to  strengthen  Inr  own  faith,  and  encounff  ' 
ehiidreii,  by  relating  to  iheui  iiisiaiicvs  of  the  Divine 
i^ards  inlantv.  and  his  eare  over  the  son  of  llagai,  i*  ^ 
dcMMt,  nb.ilsi  tears  of  sunpathy  for  an  unhappy  in  oilier 
InterrujU  Iht  narration.  ’I  he  return  of  day  iiKTeMCi  f 
leuis,  h>  shewing  her  the  extent  oi  the  sterile  iract  they^ 
*o  iraxerse.  1  he  childreij,  cxJi^u&lcxl  with  tliirsl  aud 
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sink  U'lu'alii  tlio  sun’s  ineriitian  ray,  and  Ijaurcntia,  slieltorinii^ 
ilirni  "atclios  over  their  feverish  slumbcra 

ia  silent  uni;uihli.  Alter  a  >%!iile  they  pnKwd,  and  find  a 
niint'tl  liermita^e,  Inirnt  and  dt'stroyed  hy  the  iMoors  ;  but  some 
(fuit  %»hich  the  ij^arden  still  eoniuius,  att'orilM  u  temporary 
mpport ;  and  after  a  lew  inore  hopes  and  disappointments, 
fcrv  imtiirally  tohl,  the  Virt^in  considerately  appears  attain, 
tnd  ilirects  tliem  to  tlie  castle  of  Melaric,  Ijord  of 
wbe  rmrivi's  them  with  due  hospitality,  huviuv;  been  a  faithful 
tiubjeet  to  (\irloman.  His  eau^erness  to  avcni'e  the  injuries 
l^iireiitia  has  reeeiveil,  and  his  readiness  to  construe  tlic 
t  dujlitest  accidents  into  favourable  omens,  are  well  conceived 
'  lod  poetically  di^scrihed. 

I  ‘  Then  towards  a  seat  with  royal  tissues  spread^ 

His  sovereign  and  her  royal  sons  he  led  ; 

And  at  their  footstool  hears  his  queen  disclose 
The  plots  and  daring  treiisons  of  In’r  tbe». 

Loudly  he  execrates  the  dark  intrigue 
Ot'  (laiflVe,  Longin,  and  Almanzor's  league. 

Instant  the  veteran  from  the  donjon  tower 
Would  tear  the  banners  of  a  traitor’s  power, 

Ihit prudence  cliecks  what  loyalty  would  dare; 

His  sovereign’s  safety  claims  his  chiefest  care, 

For  late  in  Gaiifre’s  name  u  Moorish  band 
Have  fdl’d  with  terror  all  the  neighbouring  land. 

‘  Now  as  the  gatliering  shades  of  twilight  fall, 

A  deeper  gloom  o  erspreads  the  gothic  hall. 

Bucklers,  and  swords,  and  spears,  and  casques,  receive 
?  I'he  dark  and  melancholy  tinU  of  eve 

I  'fhrough  many  a  deep-drawn  Pyrenean  vale, 

4'hili,  loud  and  piercing,  sounds  the  evening  gale. 

Shook  by  the  breeze,  on  helmets  helmets  dash, 
j  ^hield  rings  on  shield,  on  faulcliions  faulchionsdash; 

I  In  plaintive  sounds  tlieir  echoing  murmurs  rise, 

\  As  when  some  >vurrior  slain  in  uarkness  dies. 

'*  Heard  ye,”  cries  Melaric,  “  that  auspicious  sign, 

I  Omen  of  good  presaging  aid  divine?”  ’  p.  '208, 

I  lu  the  next  canto  we  have  Rodmir  and  Armelia  at  the 
i  ^ills  of  Rome,  much  hglitiiig,  and  some  tie«criptioii  of  tlie 
1  niins  of  'riisculum,  over  one  of  whose  counts,  of  whom  we 
I  never  lieard  before,  Lucien  mourns  bitterly,  and  seems  at 
I*?*!  only  to  console  himself  in  the  hope  that  bis  poetry  will 
Crin  (he  hero  that  renown  of  which  envious  oblivion  bath  hi- 
d*frto  deprive<l  him. 

*  Soldier  of  Christ,  and  worthy  of  the  name, 

By  rujldess  foes  o’erwhelmed,  and  robbed  of  fame, 
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I,onp  li;uil  ihou  ►k'pt — perchance  my  votive Mraini 
Hero  raise  a  tomb  to  last  o’er  t!\v  rom  iins.*  p.  2vo. 

Next  \se  have  ('hnrh's  on  the  hwnkM  of  tlie  Tiber,  c%. 
inittin^  a  '  ast  <ieal  of  innnier,  ami  then  raisinij  the  Ci^ 
nTnon;::  heap»»  of  slain,  all  f<»r  the  h>ve  of  t  to«i.  Thr  kt 

eanfo  i»i  still  *  hnhhie  hnhhh*,  foil  ami  fronhie,'  and  ibk 
persons  oill,  uhile  reulinijf  if,  hejjin  to  he  very 
for  peaei'  on  any  ferms.  e  ha%«'  a  fruee  in  the  tv^n^ 
fhiril  eanfo,  \%hieli  eiiahh'**  \\%  to  tjfef  on  to  the  tweatv^^ 
ainl  last,  ami  thi'i,  perhaps  he(*anse  it  is  the  last,  ap|)eaniBii, 
nnitoatfMl  than  its  imnn'tliafe  pre<le<  essors.  'There  is  plot, 
<‘onn!ei  plot,  inarehins:,  wn<l  eonnfermarehinc^ :  at  last  Ctiins 
is  woiimitMl,  am)  it  ntnihi  have  i::one  liani  uith  him  ^ 
not  as.istuiM'e  arrived,  at  that  titnel)  inotmmt.  from  hfnva 
Ills  uoiimis  are  invisibly  healed;  a  monstrous  shield  is  q. 
ft'mit'd.  hv  a  monstrous  ainjel,  o\t'r  tin*  c’ity  ol  Home;  Cvr* 

4 '’toisf .intine,  and  4 'harlematjne;  app<'ar  on  it  in  letln>  r 
fin  .  and  a  \oiee  fnnn  liea\en  informs  him  that  virions 
for  him-  tin'  panic  stricken  pai^ans  take  to  their  htrls.  tl  ^ 
po|M*  ad>anees  to  lih^ss  the  kin*;,  and  the  kinij  vm  piw  i 
pmU  ascribes  the  \ietory  to  u  his/her  power  than  liis  m 
y  a  lour. 

*  The  monarch  «pcaks;  and,  bending  to  the  ground, 
Ailores  his  guardian  4tod  with  awe  profound. 

•*  Son,”  said  the  pastor,  “  He  w  hose  secret  mind 
“  I  inpire  of  peace  and  w^ar,  controls  mankind, 

“  H\  thee  through  earth  has  cast  the  guilty  down, 

“  An  ^  TO  tbv  virtues  grants  a  worthy  crown.” 

He  ^poke  :  and  siuidcnlv  to  Heaven  arise 
Triup  oh.ii»t  clamours,  and  redoubling  en’eJ*, 

“  (ill  ry  to  him.  .anointed  of  the  Lord' 

“  Glorx  to  Charlemagnel — his  conquering  sword 
“  Has  >aved  the  Church  and  Rome,  and  they  proclaim, 

“  Augustus!  Eij  peror!  his  lofty  name.”*  p.  872. 

We  \\A\c  now  eoit.e  to  the  colulusioii  of  a  task  whici. « 
luve  endeavourcil  to  iliseharge  xviih  imjiartiality  ;  a  task 
has  s«*eim*d  ttMlious  heeaii'^e  it  is  loiiir;  ami,  for  the  M* 
nMMUi,  tvnsure  may  appear  to  prt'doiniiiate  in  our  oplni»‘ 
IwMMii^e  it  is  more  euiivenieiit  to  cxuidemii  dulm*ss  ea  ma** 
then  to  swell  an  article  by  tne  M'leciion  of  b<*aulios,  wiWi 
th.Miirh  ill  so  Urge  a  work  they  may  nut  seem  thickly wti- 
ter.  if.  yet  rn'ciir  so  olleii  a*»  to  lead  us  instMlsihU  info 
trequen  quotation,  ami  to  ngrel  that  our  limits  ^*11  ^ 
allow  O',  ’o  q  'ote  yet  more  largely.  A  catliolic  will  pfHls 
the  wuik  wiili  more  pleasure  liiaii  a  prolestaut  cun 
from  it,  because  what  «iflec‘ti)  the  one  is  rcyoUing  to  the  otbf< 
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iih\  if  L'H'itMi  hiinsoH  slioulil  ho  (rispo^^otl  to  liispiito  i\i\s 

^rntifuMtioii  ho  would 
derl't*  iVtun  ii  pooin  wliioli  sliouhl  oolohnilt'  wliut  wo  cull  tlio 
Ijj.lorin.uioiu  "iih  our  Dofoiulor  ot  tho  Tailh  I’or  its  horo; 
MiiTm  Luihor's  iiiijUiuls  uitli  a  Xiiu  hy  way  ol*  opisodo : 
ihr  laiiniaiT  of  Sorvolus  lor  a  pioturostpio  inoidoiit,  atul  tho 
ianoui/i»iion  ol*  Hisliop  Latiiuor  aud  ArohhisUop  t'rauinor  to 
cjiK'lado  ihi*  work. 


.\r!.  V.  Sketches  of  the  Historic  and  Present  State  of  the  Russian 
Vmjnre  ;  of  the  I'roj^ress  of  rivili/.atioii  from  tlio  roundatiou  o( 
the  Monarehy  to  the  Accession  of  the  I  louse  of  Kooutnof ;  tlic 
present  Reigninjj  ramily ;)  and  partii  ularly  under  tlio  Sovereij^ns 
ot  that  lloii>e;  eonneeted  u ith  Political  and  Personal  Memoirs  of 
the  Imperial  Court,  lly  the  Hev.  William  Anderson.  8vo.  pp.  tSih 
rrlce  l‘Js.  (ialeandCo.  ISl.'i. 

\JU.  AN DKIi^^tlN’S  task  in  tho  (oinpilation  o{'  this  work 
'  was  one  ol*  very  considoraldt*  lahoiir.  It  was  eonnueuood, 
prohuhl),  at  the  timo  of  tho  utmost  heal  and  rapturous  fury  of 
our  pts^ion  lor  tho  present  inheritor  of  the  power  and  honottrs 
of  the  '  House  of  Koiiianof;*  ami  having  hoon  kept  iti  liatid 
till  alter  the  extinction  of  that  passion,  tho  wank  has  appeared 
a  little  too  late  for  tliat  lively  welcome,  atui  that  rapid  run, 
aliieli  it  mii;ht  a  li*w  months  earlier  have  oxporienceil.  'I'he 
pace  ol  our  Author's  composition  tinfortunatoly  allowed  time 
lor  the  ('oni^ress  of  Vienna,  for  the  peremptory  assumption  of 
Polainl,  and  even  for  recollections,  recalled  hy  such  proceiltire, 
of  the  previous  voracity  which  luul  swallowtul  Swetlisli  riulaiid, 
for  ahiih  .'Sweden  was  to  he  ahetted  in  indemuif)iii;;  herself  hy 
an  initpiitous  invasion  and  appropriation  of  Norway.  These  cir- 
umistuiices,  a^ij^ravated  in  their  eflWt  hy  the  natural  recoil 
of  a  leelini;  transportetl  to  a  foolish  excess,  have  reduced  our 
opinions  and  estimates  to  a  slate  in  which  no  nuim*  is  pro¬ 
nounced  much  nmre  coldly  than  the  recently  extolled,  and 
almost  adored  one  of  the  present  head  of  the  Komanofs. 

Hut  this  stale  of  sentiment  suj;;^ests,  that  thoiiirh  our  Author 
haMiiisscd  the  henelit  of  the  temporary  t;ale,  or  rather  liurri- 
eaue,  of  popularity,  which  so  lately  drove  in  the  din*ction  of 
liin  Mihject,  he  still  cannot  he  deemed  so  unfortunate  as  many 
of  those  who  have  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  such  occasional 
and  transient  advantages.  Though  complacency  in  the  suh- 
j«’t  is  undouhtedly  the  most  favourahle  disposition  for  the 
jMirchase  of  hooks,  it  is  not  a  little  in  an  author’s  favour  to 
n-^'e  a  subject  which  forces  itself  on  the  jmblic  mind  with 
impressions  of  alarm.  Russia  is  progressively  and  of  late 
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nnwt  rj<pi<lly,  t^isrlosinsj  itself  to  view  in  fornrulnUk' 

Inde.  ^^’lli^'  the  p(»nei  of  Krnnee  was  innnineiit  in  ffi^ 
prt'-emine!H*e  over  Knropo,  ttothin^  elsi*  uppeareil  to  us  alv^. 
in*j;  the  sinkin**;  of  th  it  lofty  (loininntion  will  restore  te  |» 
the  |M»wer  of  pen’oiviiiif  the  ilimensions  of  other  ohjeets;  ^ 
amoiiff  the  first  of  them  we  shall  Im'  made  to  see,  on  thr 
posite  »4ide  of  KiiroiH*,  this  hiiije  amhitions  power  portmtouii 
iinpendimj  over  it.  We  may  hav«'  some  feelings  like  those i| 
the  pt'ople  ill  a  ship,  who,  when  eoni;rattilatiii^  themselves  « 
havim;  «*staped  hy  desperate  elVorts,  and  unhoped-for 
of  wind  or  current,  the  rocks  of  a  frowniup;  coast,  irc  ttd- 
dcniv,  on  the  cicarintj;  of  a  mist,  summoned  to  look  up  u 
the  t  lilVs  of  on  ic  e-island  which  is  immcaliately  mcnadi|; 
and  almost  oveihaiu^iii^  them  on  the  opposite  quarter.—^: 
how  an  sxed  vve  shall  all  he  that  there  can  be  any  <liui|fr 
to  civili/.ed  Kiirope  from  a  vast  military  des|K>iisvi 
cxerc  i^«‘d  hy  Ituftiinnite  monarehs  ! 

A**  thus  we  shall  c'ertainlv  hi'  (>hlij;“ed  to  think,  and  pp^ 
hahiv  to  think  a  i^reat  deal  and  with  mneh  interest,  iboi 
KiisHia,  in  the  times  ajijiroaeliinp;,  we  repeat  (hat  Mr  .4i 
derson  not  ipiite  unfortunate  in  liis  suhjec't,  though  the  ^ 
culi.iilv  favourahle  season  and  pnhlic  feermn^  are  (rom  bt 
We  nIkiU  have  hut  few  words  to  cmplov  respecting^  the  rotMf' 
in  whii  h  he  has  performed  the  service,  for  a  re  al  servicjr^ 
think  he  has  renclered  to  (he  puldie  hy  (his  abridged  \m  •! 
the  state  and  the  history  of  the  Kussiau  hliiipire.  He  In* 
compressed  a  large  portion  of  information  into  a  sm.dl  span 
and  given  it  in  plain,  perspicuous,  and  tolerably  correct  b 
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guairc.  lie  has  not  indiHHl  liad  to  labour  through  exieiwiii 
and  obscure  researches,  nor  enjoveci  the  benefit  of  origi» 
documents.  His  materials  are  furnished  to  him  in  a  fo^  we! 
known  works,  to  which  he  habitually  refers;  but  it  is  no  » 
cousiderahh*  (ask  to  draw  forth  the  essence  of  several  rompi- 
raiively  large  works  into  a  digested,  continuous,  and  mope 
hen^ive  re]>rese:itation  in  a  small  one.  li  is  here  jierfonnedu 
a  mamu  r  which,  we  think,  will  deserve  the  thanks  of  tliemir) 
readers  vvho  will  wish  to  obtain,  by  a  short  effort,  some  gener* 
knowli'dge  of  Hussia  and  its  history.  If  there  Is  a  certain 
gree  of  stiffness  and  formality  in  the  narraiioD,  if  though  biiff " 
does  not  M-em  rapid,  it  appears  to  Ik*  often  the  oonsequciKYP 
a  meritorious  and  uot  seldom  successful  effort,  to  comprefsw 
veral  particulars  of  informalLon  into  one  sentence.  Tunb 
the  composition  more  free  and  easy,  it  must  have  hecn 
more  diffiise.  It  tlie  style  feceni  somewhat  drv,  an  abridg**^* 
is  not  the  place  for  embellishiDeiit,  any  more  than  it  canp 
pcrly  be  the  place  for  diseussiou,  aud  the  illustratiou  t 
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rcrnl  pinciplrs,  nliirli  our  Autlior  has  hi  a  j^roul  mcasim'  for- 
|;(>r!ic. — •'  prohahio  (hat  on  the  whole  hU  redueed  lepri'seii- 
ution  conveys  the  rij^ht  notion  ol  the  scries  of  charaettM'M  and 
lMU>.Hiion‘'  fonnint;’  the  truly  hurhariun  liislor)  of  (his  inoiiNtor 
of  All  cinjiin*.  Tlu*  historian  ol  such  a  series  has  a  threat  nd- 
\an(a!;e,  at  the  expense  of  hiunan  nature  ;  a  facility  of  delineation 
i>  nlTonled  hy  the  I’cMi  se  proiniiiciU  udiousness  of  thi‘  ohjerts. 
This  \oluine  exliihiis  the  liussian  btory  us  suhstaiili.dly  a 
train  of  crimes ;  so  snhstuntially  so,  that  it  really  uptM^ars 
no  uorse  for  the  little  half-savu'^e  virtue  Rliminerinij^,  most 
rarely  and  transiently,  liere  and  (here;  for  th(»se  slii^ht  up- 
pearanct's  are  not  enon‘:;h  to  niakt'  (he  rest  look  darker  hy 
rontrast.  If,  after  all  that  has  h(*en  elsewhere  displayed  in 
niuient  aiul  mod<Tn  history,  we  eonhl  want  any  (hintr  to  cum- 
j»lete  eur  antipathy  ai;ainst  vast  empires,  it  would  l»e  found 
111  lK‘!i(»l<lini;  tin*  most  (  normous  empire,  in  extent,  that  ever 
hjtrcatl  over  the.  faet'of  the  earth,  ^rowini^  to  this  bulk  undi^* 
MU'li  a  series  of  l»arharons  and  proHi^ate  monarchs  uiid 
iniiiistt'is  as  that  whieh  forms  (he  esseneo  amt  ehuraeter  of 
th<'  Kiissian  history.  Kven  the  sialnetive  splendour  which  has 
inM“'ted  die  vices  and  the  eriiiu's  in  tlu'  ainliitioiis  proj^ress  of 
otluM*  !;reat  empires,  has  lu*en  ilenied  to  that  of  Russia,  whieli 
lioine  eonsjiienoiis  and  undis<^nised  upon  it  the  broadest, 
lo.ase'.i  turpitmh*. 

Mr.  Anderson  commences  with  the  present  state  of  the 
Kii»ian  Knijiire,  viewed  in  all  its  eireumstances,  of  extent, 
(liiiiute,  nionntains,  rivers,  mineral,  v<‘iretahle,  and  animal  pro- 
<iu(tions;  population,  pivernnient,  h»ree,  revenue,  eoiiiiiieree, 
literature,  relii^ion,  ike.  This  part  is  avowedly  drawn  from 
thr  work  of  Mr.  Tooke.  When  the  Russian  dominions  are 
Muted  to  lie  three  times  the.  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it 
sill  i)o  a  ('onsolation  to  similhT  states  to  know  that  no  ineon- 
Mtlmlde  pttrtion  of  that  space  is  oeenpiiMl  hy  snows,  morasses, 
aiul  deserts  of  eternal  barrenness.  And  shonhl  any  rovinq^  ad¬ 
mirers  of  die  beauty  and  iiiaj^nitieenee  of  natiin*,  he  tempted 
la  re:(ret  not  lieiiiij  eiti/ens  of  a  stale  whieh  could  privilege 
them  to  traverse  so  hir^e  n  proportion  of  the  i^IoIn*  without  cx- 
posiiilf  themselves  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country,  it 
may  not  lx*  impleasin!^  inforniati<Mi  to  them  that 

‘  The  appearance  of  Russia  i.^  not  so  divcriified  as  (that  of)  many 
other  countries  of  less  extent,  it  lieiiip  remarkable  for  uniform  plaint 
ot  i^Teai  nKignitude,  often  sandy,  barren,  without  even  wood  or 
»aiiT.  Those  plains  are  called  Stepps,  and  arc  very  numcroui. 
All  the  nortlicrn  and  eastern  parts  of  Silioria,  incUidiog  liie  vatt 
^T^ccf  between  the  Kovynia,  l/cna,  Yenisei,  Oh,  and  Irtish,  appear 
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inJctul  to'  form  but  one  immense  plain,  although  ilistinguuligjj  ^ 
different  names.’ 

One  ol  these  ilistinet  stepps  is  said  to  l)0  100  miles  in  leti^ 
and  dOO  ill  hreadiii,  with  scareely  a  sin‘;;hM'levalii>n.  The  i|! 
habitants  are  eompiited  at  about  .‘n,th)0,tUH) ;  a  population  #. 
eoiu  eivaidy  thin  in  comparison  w  ith  that  «»!’  I'l  ance  or  of  Eir». 
land.  T  he  Kmpirc  is  stated,  jirohaldy  with  considerable  a 
agi^eration.  to  inchnle  ‘  eighty  distinct  nations,  diOerent  indn. 

*  lacter,  language,  ri  ligion,  government,  manners,  degrees  i( 

‘  ci>  ili/.ition,  and  modes  of  life.’ 

*  The  hunter  and  fisher,  w  ithout  property,  clothed  in  skint, 
live  in  pits  and  feed  on  raw  flesh  and  unripe  fruit,  and  the  ihc^ 
herds  living  in  movable  tents,  supported  by  the  produce  ofiLa 
tloek',  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money  and  the  art  of  w riting,  m 
fellow-sulveets  w iih  the  industrious  hiishandinan,  and  ingeniouim 
chanie,  uith  the  owiut  of  a  thousand  acres,*  and  the  wcalthv  me. 
chant  Here  are  tribes  loose  ami  iineonneetetl,  some  bowing  tp 

{maternal  .lulhority,  others  preserving  a  pure  democracy ;  the  id 
lerenls  ot‘  monarchy  in  all  its  gradations,  and  of  aristocraev  ineren 
form.  Here  is  f  ouml  religion  in  every  shape,  from  the  grossest  at 
purities  ami  absurdities  of  polytheism,  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Chrif- 
tiiin  l.iitli  and  practice.  In  short,  luissia  presents  man  in  even  n- 
rii  t\  of  hi>  physical  comlition,  and  muler  everv  nmditication  oftii; 
social  ..i.itc  ami  religious  principle  Here  may  Kc  seen  at  once  whs 
a  succc'N'on  of  ages  elsewhere  exhibits,  and  ilie  simultaneous  rift 
nun  ct)rrect  the  errors  and  prejudices  into  which  dctaclied  portioia 
of  luiman  hntory  have  betrayed  philosophers.*  p.  1 1. 

T’hci  e  is  a  lu  icl  sU(>t<‘li  of  the  formation  oi  the  Uussian  sUlf. 
beginning  with  im*  lirst  If'gendary  glimmering  of  its  liislon. 
so  111  back  as  ilie  fiftli  ciMiturv,  and  deduced  rapiilly  tlirouglia 
succe^sitm  of  ugly  names  and  ferocious  wars,  down  to  tir 
election,  in  obcdienci'  to  a  pretended  revelation  from  IleavooW 
a  iMiig  pficst,  ol  >licliael  Komaiiof,  a  youth  ol  si\t»vn,« 
tile  11  oof  June,  Kil.J  His  election  suspended  the  lurbulcct 
polit\  w.iii'h  had  in  sixteen  years  indulged  itself  in  five  tt* 
volniion^,  aiol  the  <U*slruclion  of  five  primes  by  a  violent deilk 
It  sm  ins  r»iiehael,  wlio^e  good  fortune  took  him  completely kj 
surprise,  dill  not  accept  it  wiilionl  distressing  emotions,  excil^ 
bv  s«»  III  my  iiagn-id  rt  collections.  His  good  courtiers  settbeit 
sclvf^ti)  beguile  away  such  fi'elings  bv  a  comical  mode  of 
plving  mill  with  a  wile.  Hut  iliey  could  not,  with  the  lyi*J 
priest  at  llieir  licad,  elVectuully  beguile  tlic  Kussiaii  piHiple**^ 

*  'Hiis  wo  dd  bi  thought  a  most  insignificant  domain  by  »  ^ 
Russian  proprietor.  I\n\ 
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§-  iiu  ir  eliarartor,  uliicli  resolutely  evinred  itself  !»y  a  res- 
I  iHHiaMe  j)roi»ortion  of  its  up|)ro))riate  aixency,  in  revolts,  and 
h  jiurcl>v,  anil  Siuit^uinary  eivd  war,  during;  llie  interval  from 
%  >r,(liael  to  IVter  the  (Jreat,  who  was  horn  in  lh7i.  'I'he  rtMj'n 
j  ol  tliis  nionaiTh  and  that  ol  the  notorious  ('atherinc,  eonstitnte, 
9  |)roj)erly,  about  halt  ol  this  whole  sketch  ol*  the  Uussiaii 
H  liiMory.  ri»t‘y  t  IVeehsI  nearly  as  much  lor  the  Empire,  |NTliaps, 
all  the  other  inonarchs  put  totrether.  'I'hey  an*  stsm  ad- 
uneini:  in  proud  piv-einineuce  over  all  the  iin|M*rial  procession 
tj  tin*  i?;»te  of  death;  while  tlu*ir  colossal  elevation  serves  to 
rvhil»it,  in  the  more  ii^larin^  maij^nitude,  the  depravities  which 
tlipy  shared  with  the  less  distinguished  personalises  in  their  il¬ 
lustrious  line,  the  ainhition,  the  cruelty,  and  the  debauchery, 
uliicli  could  so  easily  naturalize  themselves  in  a  despotic  dy¬ 
nasty. 

J  \Ve  caimot,  to  any  p^ood  purpose,  attein))!  any  course  of 

^  n'lnarks  o:i  this  sketch  ol  history,  or  try  to  make  an  abstract 

of  \»hal  is  itself  so  much  compressetl.  \Vc  had  marked  several 

n  for  <piotation,  some  of  them  relating;  to  i^rave  and 

H  horrid,  circumstances,  and  some  of  them  repeating  lively  anec- 

1  (iefi>.  I5nt  as  many  of  the  facts  are  well  known,  and  the  book 

*  itM'lt*  i<  of  easy  access,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 

^  » 

StMii'icilnug  the  short  account  of  the  death  of  the  iMUperor 
l\ud. 

‘  The  last  of  C.atlicrinc’s  favourites,  Plato  Zubof,  was  banished 
tu)m  the  court  in  disgrace.  In  order  to  revenge  this  uH'ront,  and 
I  open  again  the  path  to  distinction,  he  formed  in  his  retirement  the 
I  Joicn  of  murdering  the  F.mperor.  He  contrived  by  his  intrigues 
to  ihsinuate  Iiimself  into  tlie  favour  of  Paul,  and  associ.itcd  with  liim- 
]  5clf  St  veral  other  nohicinen  of  rank,  1  laving  taken  their  measured, 

_  i  the  aN'js>ins  proceeded  to  the  palace  on  the  evening  of  March  ‘J2nd. 

BTne  e  nperor,  who  usually  slept  on  a  sofa,  in  .an  apartment  next  to 
thii  nf  the  empress,  having  contrary  to  his  custom  kissed  the 
nemhers  of  his  iamily  very  aH'cctionately,  visited  the  centineU  at 
their  jiost-i,  and  then  retired  to  rest.  T  he  guard  being  changed  by 
o‘fiar>  wlio  were  in  the  conspiracy,  the  murderers  penetrated  willi 
ea.se  to  the  door  of  the  emperor’s  apartment,  where  a  hussar,  whom 
it  h.ul  heen  found  impossible  to  remove,  presenting  his  fusee,  Zubol 
M  cut  him  down  with  ins  sabre.  The  murder  of  his  faithful  servant 
■  n)u>«d  the  unfortunate  prince,  who,  springing  from  his  sofa,  when 
i  tile  c  )n<pir;itors  entered  the  room,  at  lirst  endeavoured  to  shelter 

Ihiir.seit  hohmd  chairs  and  tables,  then  assuming  an  air  of  uutbority, 
tofiiiii  oidfd  them  to  surrender,  as  his  prisoners.  As  they  fiercely  ad- 
'anred  tow.ird  him,  he  implored  them  to  spare  his  life,  offering  to 
ot  any’  terms  which  they  might  propose.  Finding  suppli- 
I  cation  v.iiii,  he  made  a  violent  eff’ort  to  reach  the  window,  in  which 
I  ke  cal  his  hand ;  and  being  drawn  back  ho  knocked  down  one  of 
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the  a^^ailant9  with  a  chair.  'Hie  empress,  awakened  l>y  the  nobe, 
would  hare  called  for  a:»sUtance,  if  a  voice  liad  not  wliispered  to  her 
to  remain  silent  under  pain  of  instant  death,  Wliilc  the  ompeR)r 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  ore  of  the  conspirators  brought  him  to 
the  floor  with  a  blow  on  the  temples;  when  reco\ering  a  little,  hf 
again  supplicated  for  life,  another  taking  off  his  sash,  threw  it  t^ke 
round  the  neck  of  the  defenccItMis  prince;  and  one  end  being  held  by 
himHclf,  another  given  to  Zubof,  they  strangled  their  sovereign. 
Having  accomplished  the  horrid  deed,  the  assassins  retired  without 
molestation  to  their  respective  homes.*  381. 


.Art.  VI.  Discourses  on  Sul^rcts  chiejiy  Practical,  By  David  Ps. 
terson.  Minister  of  the  Associate  Congregation  in  Alnwick,  12mo. 
pp.  Alnwick.  181 4'. 

W  P  began  the  perusal  of  these  “  Diseourses’*  with  very  f|. 

vourable  antu  iputions.  We  lead  augured  well,  both  ol'th« 
writer  unil  of  liis  \,ork,  from  our  previous  knowledge  of  tlie 
charaeter  of  his  c  .tiiexions,  aiimng  whoin  ho  has  the  happy 
privilege,  of  reekouiiig  many  luinisiers  of  no  ordinary  talent!», 
men  of  eiliieation,  and  distinguished  by  their  strict  adherence  to 
the  griiud  ptHuliurities  of  the  (iospcl  of  (*lirist ; — and  also  from 
the  highly  favourable  eriticpie  wliieh  appeared  in  a  resptHtalk* 
northern  journal.  I  nllueneeil  by  the.se  considerations,  we  had  pro¬ 
mised  ourselves,  and  had  liojied  to  he  able  to  promise  our  rer. dors, 
a  high  degreti  of  iiitelhctual  enjovmcnt  from  these  pages. 
With  regrt't  we  say  that  we  have  been  considerably  disap¬ 
pointed.  Small  has  been  the  grnlifieation  which  they  Imve 
furnished  us;  indeed  to  tlie  man  of  literature  and  of  taste  they 
will  ulTord  hut  little  pleasure ;  to  a  ('liristian  who  seeks  the 
Gos|h*1,  they  will  yieiil  still  less. 

The  ohjeel  of  the  Author  appears  to  have  been  to  form  a 
kind  of  union  belwtvn  Keligion  and  Philosophy  ;  a  scheme  very 
unlikely  to  succihhI,  r.nd  which,  in  the  jireseiit  case,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  faileif.  Philosophy  is  too  proud,  and  has  been  too  much 
accustomed  to  boast  of  her  ]H)wer  to  yicrfcet  mankind  by  her 
own  speculations,  to  admit  Keligion  to  an  etpial  share  in  the 
honour.  And  assuredly,  Keligion,  llunigh  always  liimihle, 
knows  her  inijiortance  too  well  to  act  the  part  of  a  mere  hand¬ 
maid  to  Philosophy.  If  such  a  union  ever  take  place,  Mr. 
Pat  erson,  we  suspect,  is  not  exactly  the  person  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  frame  the  articles,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  ap¬ 
prehend,  that  he  is  not  perfectly  acqumnted  with  the  in- 
teivats  and  claims  of  either  party.  It  would  not,  perhap«» 
be  very  ditVicuU  to  detect  some  small  slips  in  his  philosophy: 
on  this  point,  however,  wc  shall  leave  him  to  answer  to  the 
JSc'Ottish  metaphysicians.  A  man  may  be  a  respectable  di- 
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^ho  is  not  a  very  exact  ItH'hnical  ]>!iUosopher ;  and, 
it  is  ♦***■  discreilitable  lor  a  preacher  to  bhiiuler  in 
I  g^rtapbysics  than  in  divinity,  it  is  in  rt'^rd  to  tlie  last  of 
i  points  only  that  wc  shall  examine  into  the  (pialitications 
of  Mr.  Paterson. 

'I’jio  principal  fault  ot  this  volume  is  the  very  threat  dcticiency 
of  eTanir'*li^’al  truth — the  want  ol  that  which  ‘  is  the  jmwer 
I  ‘of<in<l  and  the  wisdom  of  Ciod  unto  salvation,'  and  the 
I  |j,^onre  of  which  can  never  be  supplied  by  all  the  8|>ecu- 
litioiis  of  all  the  philosophers  that  have  ever  lived.  What  does 
i  it«‘’^»ilv  ‘‘  coni^rc^ation  of  unlettered  Christians,  a  coii- 
'  ^^mlion  of  people  assembled  to  learn  how  they  may  live 
'  hippily,  and  die  in  hope,  to  be  tohl  of  ijreat  tnuraUntH  and 
\  dramatic  poets,  of  Pope's  l^nicersal  Prayf'r,  find  the  Sf me- 
I  tatorft;  to  be  referred  to  Dr.  Reid  for  ihe  knowKslsj^e  of 
I  liUQian  nature,  to  Addison  for  the  knowledu^e  of  limnaii  clia- 
:  ricter,  and  to  Pope  for  the  knowiedg^e  of  human  life  ? — 
>Vhv  should  such  an  audience  be  entertained  with  ‘  delightful 
?  <  para^aphs,’  from  UeidN  “  Essay  on  the  Intellectual  Powers 
and  from  the  “  Elements  of  the  i^iilosophy  of  the  Unman  Mind,’* 
i  to  whose  ‘far  fameil  author,  the  most  accomplished  philosopher 
■  <  in  Europe,’  this  same  author  ‘  owes  the  little  he  knows  of 
‘moral  science?’  If  ordinary  Christians  coidd  understand  such 
things,  how  would  they  he  the  better  for  it  ?  If  tliey  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  them,  what  pur{)os<;is  answered  but  that  of  displaying 
the  profound  erudition  of  the  preacher  ? 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
Go^l  in  these  discourses.  It  euii  hardly  be  conceivetl  that  a 
person,  who  knows  any  thing  of  evangelical  religion,  would 
jHiblisli  twelve  8ennons,  the  number  contained  in  this  volume, 
ind  that  it  should  he  kept  wholly  out  of  view  ;  hut  there  is  too 
little- of  it,  and  that  little  is  neither  so  clear  nor  so  decide<l  as 
itoujdit  to  he ;  nor  does  it  appear  at  all  on  some  occasions  where 
it  oui^ht  not  to  have  been  neglected.  It  seems  rather  to  have 
oHtnideil  itself,  than  to  have  been  made  welcome,  on  some  ocea¬ 
ns  when  it  appears,  and  to  have  been  dismissed  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  make  way  for  what  might  be  deemed  more  agreeable: 
in  1  word,  there  is  something  in  the  general  strain  of  most  of 
these  Discourses,  which  ^cannot  l)c  easily  explained,  but  which 
wifgests  the  idea  that  they  have  passeil  through  a  mind  not 
Jttongly  tinctured  with  the  Gospel. 

Of  these  Sermons,  two  were  preachcil  at  ordinations,  the 
tetts  of  which  are.  Is.  52.  7.  and  Eph.  1.  32.  The  leading 
*®hjoct  of  discourse  in  the  one  is,  ‘  the  good  tidings  ulhideil  to  ;* 
®din  tha  other,  ‘  the  motive  by  which  the  a|)OHtic  enforces  the 
‘^Ttu98  winch  he  recommends.'  From  the  account  given  of 
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‘  \\\o  ffood  nr>v!i,’  wo  ono  ooiihl  form  any  «U*»tinct  I'oncfptioi  i 
tho  iJnspi'l  :nit)iorl/<'s  n>rn  to  f'xport  ;  niul  \\\o 
tMin>tian  niolivo  “  l’’.vrn  ns  (io<l  tor  sake  luth  {q(. 

**  sj’Mon  von,"  was  novor  more  s<*antily  amt  coMly  sot  forth. 

TIm'io  i>  ono  sormon  was  pn'ac’luMi  itiniKHliateh 

bofon',  amt  anotticr  immoitiatoly  afti'r,  tbo  «lisjMMisation  of 
liimt’s  Suppor;  an<t  if  at  any  time, it  is  suroty  on  tlioso  (HrnHioo^ 
wlion  in'  is  at»ont  to  i  ommomorato  tin'  Saviour's  itoatli,  or  wber 
In'  lia'*  just  «tom'  it,  tiiat  wo  may  oxjH'ot  somotliin*;  indicitii; 
tliowarmtli  of  tin'  proarlior's  own  lioart,  amt  tliat  is  calculitH! 
to  warm  tbo  lioarts  of  bis  boaroi*s.  'I'lio  texts.  Mob.  10.  *2.  nf 
1  Pot.  3.  <lo  not  oortainly  express  any  peculiar  topic  of  tk 
(iospel,  nor  does  the  Antbor  seem  disposed  to  wander  out  of  bs 
wav  to  timi  it.  If  he  tboii^^lit  himself  bound  to  discuss  ihok 
pa'^sap's  in  the  dry  way  that  he  has  done,  others  michl  luv 
Im'i'Ii  found  more  adapted  to  that  solemn  act. 

'I'hc  Author  is  ]>erhaps  prepared  to  ilefend  these  Discourses 

liy  allei^in^  the  superior  importanct'  of  practical  preachinc. 

‘That  your  professional  labours,'  he  says,  in  his  deilication  tr 

tlie  Ke\.  Profi'ssor  Lawson,  ‘  have  given  u  more  practical,  tad 

‘  of  consiMpience,  a  more  useful  turn  to  the  general  nimle  ol 

‘  preaching  in  our  body,  cannot  he  douhteil.’  'I'lie  iitilitv  ti 

practical  preaching  is  sometiim  s  nrgi'd  not  merely  as  a  dclcBcr. 

we  suspect,  hut  to  su]>|>ort  a  claim  of  positive  praise  for 

courses  which  have  little C'hristianity  in  them.  Practice  is,  is* 

stiredly,  the  great  end  of  religious  instruction,  and  no  semioe 

can  be  gomi  if  the  practical  utility  of  it  is  doubtful.  Hut  what 

gives  (^hristian  morality  its  superior  excellence,  unless  it  W 

the  principles  from  which  it  flows,  and  the  motives  and  lielj^ 

which  kivp  it  in  action  ?  'I'he  precious  truths  of  the  Gospei 

art'  the  great  aliment  of  the  moral  C'hristiau,  and  we  do  nollit 

any  fault  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  1^.  on  account  of  practicti 

]>reaching,  hut  for  negle<ting  to  draw  his  j»raclice  from  soun» 

w  hich  are  purely  and  [KH  uliarly  Christian  ;  for  not  making 

pr.ictical  sermons,  such  as  no  man  could  have  made  them  whe 

ili*!  not  fuliv  understand  and  heartily  love  “  the  fiosiHjI  of  tk 
•  *  •  ^ 
grace  of  (iod." 

We  must  here  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  thk 
dedication.  It  is  generally  understood,  that  a  work  » 
patroni/cd  by  the  |H‘rson  to  whom  it  is  presented  in 
manner,  and  that  he  approves  of  its  contents.  Wc  iiavc  if 
doubt  that  this  Dedication  is  meant  as  a  compliment  to  tk 
.\uthor's  prt'i'eptor.  but  we  venture  to  say  without  any  p®- 
mission.  Prom  what  we  know  of  Dr.  Lawson,  by  kii 
wri’ings,  w<*  teel  (juite  confident  that  he  would  never  hiw 
given  his  sanction  to  such  a  volume  as  this.  He  is 
.issurvdly  a  practical  writtr,  but  a  practical  writer  of  a 
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t  1‘lass  from  Mr.  P.  Dr.  L.  has,  on  vanous  oceasioni, 

!  that  coinmemiution  in  our  work  which  he  deserves; 

\u*  think  it  tluo  to  him  in  the  present  instance,  to  say 
,  lliu^  nuu’li,  lt*>it  he,  aiul  the  body  to  which  he  hclons^s,  kIiouI  ! 

So  uKntified  wit!i  this  Author,  and  re^ardcMi  us  fairly  re- 
^  prfsoiiied  in  the  mode  of  preach. in^  which  is  here  exeni- 
I  pli(i«l. 

1  We  cannot  regard  any  of  these  sermons  as  deserving  a  p.ir- 
;  licultr  analysis,  ami  imleeil  we  have  no  room  to  present  cx- 
inct'i.  Nor  shall  we  make  any  remarks  on  the  views  taken 
of  particidar  tt‘\ts,  and  on  the  methmls  adopted  for  illustrttin|i^ 

^  tbrm ;  our  ohjections,  for  Wi»  have  ohjeetions,  on  these  |Kiints, 

^  irr  not  so  creut.  I^ut,  that  we  may  not  he  sup{>osfHl  to  have 
iiaticwl  deficiencies  only,  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  advert  to 
I  a  fpw  improper  exjiressions.  Wc  arc  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  F  s  views  ol  Divine  truth  are,  in  j^enerul,  sound  ;  hnt  he 
usosiianv  phrast's  which  are  lialde  to  abuse,  and  several  which 
I  cannot  he  i'airly  explained  in  a  sound  sense,  lluvinn^,  ut  )i.  149, 
«i)okcn  of  the  expectation  (d  the  wicked  and  of  the  hope  of 
the  hypoi  rite,  he  says, — 

*  The  general  goodness  and  absolute  mercy  of  God  can  afford 
hopt'  of,  and  the  merits  of  human  obedience  can  procure  nr> 
i  i«im  to,  the  happiness  of  heaven.’  ‘  But  the  Saviour  of  the  w  orld/ 

:  he  add.<  *  has  cstabii^hed  the  innnortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrec- 
i  tioD  of  the  body,  and  the  everlasting  hlessedneia  of  both,  upon 
\  nideiuc  the  must  conclusive  and  satisfactory  ' 

To  speak  only  of  the  ‘  conclusive  and  satisfactory  evidence.’ 
«hicli  Christ  had  furnished,  when  tulkint^  of  the  foundation 
of  how,  is  to  use  exactly  the  lanc^nagc  of  Sociniuns.  “Christ 
;  his  truly  given  ns  ‘  satisfactory  evidence,’  hut  this  evidence  is 

I  not  the  foundation  of  hope ;  it  serves  only  to  let  us  set*  wliere 
our  liojKS  may  safely  rest. 

A  few  liiifs  iielow,  in  the  same  page,  after  having  said  that 
‘The buds  of  immortal  pleasure  must  have  already  begun  to 
‘  nuke  their  up})earanec  in  tlie  illuminated  understanding 
‘  tod  SAnctihed  uiTections  of  renewed  nature,’  he  goes  on  to 
wy~‘  This  is  the  only  evidence  of  conversion,  and  the  only 
‘  foundation  of  ho|M*.’  That  which  is  the  only  evidence  of 
ronTersion,  so  far  from  being  the  only  foundation  of  hop4% 
^  no  foundation  at  all.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  Author  meant 
more  tlian  to  represent  what  satisfies  the  Christian 
his  hope  is  genuine,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  language 
•»  not  well  chosen  ;  and,  besides,  it  does  away  the  charge  of 
^  *i  the  expense  of  a  very  unmeaning  tautology. 

'Chnitlanity  teachea,  and  tlie  doctrine  like  every  thing  else  in 
Dwine  lystcin  h  perfectlv  reasonable,  that  it  is  only  bv  iiuitatinir 
>0U  JV.  N.<  ‘  ^  ‘2  CJ  ■ 
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the  virtues  and  resembling  the  character  of  the  blessed,  that  » 
can  expect  to  be  received  into  their  everlasting  habitntiora,  ^ 
participate  in  their  immortal  joys/  p  25S. 

If  the  nisbop  of  Lincoln  had  used  this  expression,  no 
uoiiid  have  luid  any  doubt  about  bis  meaning ;  Mr.  P.  perhr . 
means  ilinerently,  but  tliere  is  no  evidence  in  the  context  tL 
lie  tlo4's  so. 


*  Tlirough  the  mediation  of  Christ  .lesus,  the  prince  of 
‘  terms  of  accommodation  are  oflered ;  and  the  ministers  of  pt 
are  not  only  messengers  sent  to  announce  these  terms,  hut  imen, 
with  diplomatic  powers  to  treat  with  sinners  concerning  the  propojt^ 
articles  of  adjustment/  p.  lb. 

We  cannot  say  tvbctlier  those  plenipotentiaries,  lilvo  the* 
neralitv  of  (licir  rliniomatic  brethren,  arc  i  nt nested  ai!!i  ^ 
little  power  to  monify  their  terms  if  they  find  tlie  tre.»tvr.' 
likely  to  proceed.  It  is  said  in  tiie  next  jiage,  liowevcr,  fh.. 
‘  the  terius  ’ipon  which  it  [salvation]  is  accepted  are  honour 
‘  able,  advantageous  and  pleasant/  We  know  what  mark 
urged  to  make  Midi  phraseology  appear  harmless,  for  tlll^’^ 
(lie  utmost  that  will  be  allegeil,  but  we  do  not  hesiUle  t 
utlirni  (bat,  on  no  fair  principle  of  interpretation,  or  accon. 
iiig  to  (be  ordinary  meaning  of  the  language  among  those  nk 
ir.ost  Ireipienlly  use  it,  can  it  he  defended.  It  is  languor' 
which  no  sound  and  accurate  divine  wouhl  ever  employ. 

‘  A  capacity  of  benevolent  attection,’  (p.  •‘>1)  ‘  aiul  tlieiiidi! 

‘  genre  of  amiable  feeling,’  are  luid  down  as  ‘  the  only  cor 
‘  elusive  proof  of  regeneration,  and  the  only  satisfactory  c^i 
‘  lienee  of  Christian  character.’  To  say  nothing  of  the  slno: 
phrase,  ‘  a  capacity  of  benevolent  aftection,’  and  of  the  iuicci. 
raey  of  making  a  mere  capacity  for  any  virtue,  evideocrci 
I'haracter,  it  is  plain  that  this  proof  of  n*generatiou,  if  it  it 
c’liidc  not  the  duties  of  piety,  must  he  very  incottvlu^ire;  nA 
if  Mr.  P.  meant  to  include  these,  he  could  scarcely  have 
more  unfortunate  in  liis  language. 

By  his  manner  of  introducing  a  ipiotation  from  Barrow,  k 
seems  to  account  almsgiving  the  best  of  tlie  Christian’s  ^ 
works,  and  he  expressly  calls  this — ‘  charity  in  the  strictest  ut 
‘  most  proper  sense  of  the  term.’  Almsgiving  is  only  ane&t'* 
of  charity,  and  how  one  of  the  etlects  should  mean  the  evta 
in  the  utricteat  and  moat  proper  senHC,  we  shall  notatuoit 
to  explain.  The  blunder  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  k 
himself  observes,  ‘  That  the  word  which  has  been  render? 

‘  charity,  ought,  in  almost  all  instances,  to  have  been 
‘  lated  love.’  It  would  sound  rather  oddly,  to  say— alnisdetv' 
which  arc  love  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense 
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icrm-  ^  |)rhiciplos  of  ambition,  fame,  shame,  and  remom*, 

aro  tu!»i,  are  in  their  turns  to  be  wroui^lit  upon;  lionour, 
n's|)t*(’tubllity,  and  apnlause, — deii^radation,  disgrace,  and  imstTV, 
— ujft)  narninluldy  be  adduced  as  arguments  to  love  and  good 
works.  e  eonle.-is  we  should  like  much  better  to  hear  a 
Christian  jireacher  tell  his  audience,  that  their  very  best  actions, 
so  lar  as  tlic*v  intluencoii  by  these  motives,  are  reprehen - 
^le,  and  that,  if  ambition  and  vanity  are  their  preiloroinant 
motives,  llu'ir  l4)rt'  and  their  (jand  trarfut  are  an  abomination 
10  God.  ‘  i  he  Atitl»or  of  our  religion,'  \vc  are  told,  ‘  delivereii 

*  tl»e  doctrine  of  forgiveness  as  the  peculiar,  the  sublimest, 

‘  and  the  most  exalted  virtue  in  bis  divine  morality.’ — We  had 
iUays  thought,  tliat  the  Author  of  our  religion  inculcated  a 
{,ull  more  ‘  sublime  and  exalted  virtue,  when  he  said  ‘‘  Love 
“  your  enemies,  bless  tlicm  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  tlieiu 
“  that  hate  you,  and  |)ray  for  them  Avldcli  dospitefully  use  you 
“  and  persecute  you.”  ‘  Christians,’  it  is  said  ‘  maybe  pensive 
‘  and  mournful,  hut  they  can  never  be  discontented  and  que- 

*  rulous.'  Alas,  for  poor  Jonah  then !  NVe  can  admit  no  person 
like  him,  it  would  so(‘:ii,  to  he  truly  religious. 

Several  of  these  expressions  will  readily  be  admitted  to  be 
mere  inaccuracies  of  language:  wo  ore  willing  to  hope  it  is 
iheiMse  with  all.  We  should  have  felt  more  <iisposed, .  how- 
fver,  to  excuse  such  inaccuracies  in  some  other  w  rittTs,  than 
In  Mr.  P.  who  seems  anxious  to  be  any  thing  but  careless 
tbouthis  language.  In  truth,  we  suspect  that  tie  has  been  be¬ 
trayed  into  the  use  of  manv  i»hrases,  of  which  he  never  con- 
sidereil  the  iin))ort,  by  a  too  great  fondness  for  fashionable  words 
and  pretty  turns  of  expression,  'rhroiigli  the. whole  volume, 
the  wish  to  he  fine  is  much  too  apparent;  scraps  of  poetry 
ire  constantly  meeting  the  eye,  which  surely  do  not  add  much 
to  the  dignity  ot  ermons,  and  his  own  language  is  frequently 
very  far  removed  from  the  simplicity  of  prose.  Faults  of 
this  kind  we  could  sjiecify  in  great  ahiindance  ;  we  shall  quote 
hut  a  single  example  where  we  have  only  to  throw  part  of 
»  sentence  into  lines  to  make  it  tolerable  verse. 

*  Where  tlie  blossoms  and  fruits  of  joy  always  smile. 

And  the  roses  of  pleasure  perpetually  blow.* 

With  some  small  alterations,  the  rest  of  the  sentence  would 
do  equally  well. 

The  strictures,  which  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  make 
^  this  volume,  may  probably  ho  deemed  severe;  but  we  can 
•^y  truly  that  we  have  acted  witli  the  st  inieiitions.  Wo 
*^onld  be  surry  to  hurt  Mr.  !*V.  or  his  fame, 

^t  still  more  sorry  to  do  any  thing  that  might  encourage  him  to 
P'*blidi  other  sermons  like  these ;  tliey  can  neither  do  much 

2  G  2 
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to  t!ic  work!  nor  atlvanoo  his  rep’.itation  with  the  judicSoQ^ 
part  of  society.  If  h<*  \\ill  study  a  inon'  correct  ttuKilo^ 
l  uujuas^c,  cidlivatc  a  purer  taste  in  c'omnosition,  Ik*  conteDt  u 
state  plain  thin^  in  a  plain  niannor,  ann,  instead  of  his  ineu 
j>!iysics,  infuse  cninsiilerahly  more'  of  the  iHHudiarilii's  of  4 
tiosjHd  into  his  dis«*oui‘st's,  wc'.  shall  ho  happy  to  meet  kk 
attain.  We  do  not  douht  that  he  will  then  write  discxl^lf^^ 
as  worthy  of  ]mcise  as  these  are  of  censure.  His'  ahiliiief 
c'ertainly  rc'speetahh*,  and  he  has  a  happy  talent  in  (|Uoiii» 
the  Si'riptures.  If,  in  his  application  of  them,  he  seeim 
have  been  sometinuN  glided  more  by  the  sound  than  by  tb 
sense,  it  is  not  often  the  ease;  for  the  most  ]»art  his  quotatioB> 
are  very  judiciously  made.  This  talent  of  itself  will  alwir. 
do  much  for  a  preacher,  appropriate  passas:es  of  Scfijk 
ture,  naturally  intrcHluced,  will  make  an  indifferent  »enn«L 
atjrccahlc,  and  an  ordinary  one  apju'ar  excellent. 


An.  Vll.  Dissniation  on  the  Dragon ^  Beaut,  and  False  Brofhe., 
of  t\c  Jpocah^pse  ;  in  which  the  Number  66(\  is  satisfactorily  ei- 
niained.  And  also  a  full  Illustration  of  Daniers  Vision  of  tk 
nam  and  He-(ioat,  By  J.  E.  Clarke.  8vo.  pp.  400.  price  10i.6t 
Ogles  and  Co.  1814. 

I  Concluded  from  Page  *208.^ 

CLAUKK,  in  his  cx|>osiiions  of  the  14easts,  and  af  tk 
“Little  Horn”  of  Danit'rs  He-ijoat,  discovers  some  or- 
pnality  of  thinkini^;  and  though  he  may  be  mistaken,  and  fr 
strongly  sus|>cH't  that  he  is,  even  in  some  main  questioo^ 
which  he  labcnirs  to  ch'monstratc,  yet  there  is  much  tin; 
mnki'S  his  arf^umeiit  deserving  of  attention.  We  have  fin* 
an  exj>osition  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  tlie  ApocalypM. 
respecting  the  \Vhore,  and  the  Beast  on  which  she  rid& 
Our  Author  supposes  the  Wilderness  of  which  John  h«i> 
view,  to  represent  the  ik'solate  slate  of  the  Church  of  Chriw, 
tlie  Woman  doubtless  signifying  the  Latin  Church  in  hr 
greatest  splendour;  and  the  “scarlet  coloured  Beast”  « 
which  she  rides,  exhibiting  a  striking  emblem  of  the  Latin  em¬ 
pire.  How  exactly  all  that  is  here  said  of  the  Beast,  vC 
of  Uie  Woman  who  sits  upon  the  Beast,  agrees  witb  tk 
jwide,  the  splendour,  tlie  cruelty,  and  the  blasphemy  of  tk' 
Papal  Church  and  Empire,  is  welt  and  amply  illustrated 
As  the  right  understanding  of  the  seventh  and  the  cUt^ 
verses,  is  of  great  im|»ortance,  the  illustration  of  it  deaff^ 
a  more  than  ordinary  attention.  “ 'I'lie  angel  said  unto 
Wherefore  didst  thou  marvel?  1  will  tell  thee  the 
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i.  ol  the  woman,  and  of  the  beast  that  carrictli  her,  whicli 
•*  hath  the  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  The  beast  that  thou 
«ani>t,  was,  and  is  not ;  and  sluU  ascend  out  of  the  bottom- 
“  less  pit,  nnd  t'o  into  pcnlition aud  they  tliat  dwell  on 
*•  ibtf  earth  shall  wonder,  whose  nanu^  were  not  written  in 
•»  the  boi^k  of  life  from  tho  foundation  of  tlie  world,  when 
44  xiics  MioKI  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is.” 
Manv  diflerent  interpretations  have  l>een  "“iven  of  this  ab- 
^nise  passace-  l^lede  says,  *  The  beast  that  had  already 
‘been  in  the  course  of  live  of  his  heads,  was  not  then  in 
‘  that  state  of  soveroit^nty  in  which  the  whore  should  ride 
‘him;  and  yet  was  even  then  (in  St.  John’s  time)  in  pre- 

*  sent  bein^  in  the  sixtli  head,  the  Co'sars  then  reigning.* 
Dr.  Johnson  of  llaliwood  thus  exjdains  it:  ‘  He  was,  be- 
‘  fore  John’s  day,  in  the  iin]>erial  and  other  })reeeding  lieads 

*  of  Roman  government.  He  is  not  in  John’s  day,  in 
‘  his  public  and  vi>ible  character  as  the  Papal  and  last 
‘  bead  of  Uoman  government :  yet,  in  another  sense,  he 
‘  tlien  exactly  existed.  That  spiritual  ]iride,  ambition,  desire 
‘  of  pre-einincnct* — the  essential  qualitii^  of  the  Papal  con- 
‘  stitution,  were  in  the  world,  and  had  discovered  many 
‘  symptoms  of  their  existence  in  the  apostolic  age.’  Arch- 
iicicon  Woodhoiise’s  ex[danation  is  as  follows :  ^  He  tra«,  and 

“  u  not''  ^  ^  speech  is 

I  although  he  m.  )  ^ 

‘highly  enigmatical.  He  hath  existed;  doth  not  exist; 

*  vet  doth  exist.  These  two  last  terms  in  their  literal  ac- 
‘  ccpiation  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  each  otlier :  and 

*  ihoroforc,  literally  taken,  cannot  be  true.  Yet  many  pas- 

*  Hges  of  ScrijWure  have  this^  character,  and  yet  are  found 

*  to  contain  true  and  im{>ortaut  doctrine.  Thus,  a  good 
^  Christian  is  said  to  be  dead^  while  he  lireth.  His  life  is 
‘  hid  aith  Christ  in  God.  This  expression,  literally  in- 

*  terpretedy  cannot  be  true ;  hut  if  one  of  the  teruiS  be  taken 

*  in  its  spiritual  sense,  the  meaning  becomes  plain  and  most 

*  important.  The  life  of  the  beast  is  thus  figuratively  dead ; 

‘  his  life  is  hidy  he  is  not  seen  and  acknowlcMljged  by  the 
‘  world  as  being  alive ;  althougli  in  fact  he  lives  and  rules 
‘  with  the  same  tvrannical  oppression  as  before.' 

Mr.  C.  we  lielieve  differs  trom  all  others. 

*  The  solution  of  the  passage,  (he  says)  is  as  follows:  The 
is  the  Latin  kingdom;  (*H  Aarlvn  BfiurtXoa:)  consequently 
the  Beast  tvoi,  that  is,  was  in  existence  previously  to  the  time 
of  St.  John,  for  Latinus  was  tlie  first  king  of  the  Latins,  and 
^’^mitor  the  lost ;  is  not  now,  because  the  Latin  nation  has  ceased 
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long  ago  to  bo  an  inilc]ionilent  power,  and  is  now  under  ilie  Jo- 
minion  of  tin*  Komnns;  hut  **  shall  ascend  out  of  the  bottomleu 
“  pit;*’  that  is,  the  [,atin  kingdom,  the  Antichristian  power,  or 
that  which  ascendeth  out  of  tlie  abyss,  or  bottomless  pit,  is  ^ 
in  futurity. — In  [tliis]  preceding  part  of  the  verse  the  Beast  k 
considered  in  three  states,  as  that  which  “  was,  and  is  not,  and 
shall  ascend  out  of  the  bottomless  pit;”  here  [in  the  latttr 
part  of  it]  a  fourth  is  introduced,  and  “  yet  isV  'I'his  is 
to  shew  that  though  the  Latins  were  sui)jugated  by  tlie  Uoituuu; 
nevertheless  the  Uomans  theniselves  were  Latins,  for  lloiaului, 
the  founder  of  their  monarchy,  was  a  Latin;  consequently  tint 
denominated  in  John’s  days  the  Roman  Empire,  wiis,  in  rtaliij, 
the  Latin  kingdom,  for  the  very  language  of  liie  Empire  was 
Latin:  and  the  Greek  writers  who  lived  in  the  lime  of  tlio  Ro. 
ma!»  Empire  expressly  tell  us  that  tliose  f^nncily  called  Latini 
are  now  denominated  Romans  The  meaning  of  the  whole  paj. 
sage  is,  therefore,  as  follows ;  the  corrupt  part  of  mankind  shan 
have  in  great  admiration  the  I.atin  tunpirc  yet  In  futurity,  which 
has  already  been,  but  is  now  extinct,  tlie  liomans  having  con- 
quered  it;  and  yet  is  still  in  being,  for  tl.ough  the  Latin  nation 
has  bt*en  subjugated,  yet  its  Conquerors  arc  themselves  Latins.' 


The  Author’s  explanation  of  the  .scre/i  livttds,  tliougii  not 
new,  is  well  supjwrted.  The  seven  nioiiutains  on  which  tl;e 
W  oinan  silteth,  (ver.  0.)  have  generally  hecMi  eoiwidcrcd  t$ 
alluding  to  the  seven  hills  upon  which  Rome  originally  stood; 
hut  he  interprets  the  mountains  in  ii  figurative  s('ns(*,  agree¬ 
ably  to  Chap.  vi.  1 1.  xvi.  *20.  Isa.  ii.  *2.  &c.  'I'he  moun¬ 
tains  lie  therefore  eonshlers  as  seven  great  powers,  and  is 
they  are  heads  of  the  lleast,  they  must  hi*  the  servo  (jvvaU%{ 
vminenves  of  the  Latin  world.  Hy  these  In;  nnderslands 
the  seven  Electorates  of  the  German  Linpire,  at  the  time 
in  which  the  Beast,  and  the  Woman  he  eurrie^,  wi're  in  tlieir 
highest  state  of  Antichristian  ]>rosperi(y.  'rin*  ICb'clors  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  were,  the  Archbishops  of  ^Icntz,  Co¬ 
logne,  and  Triers  ;  the  Count  Palatine  iff  the  Rhine,  the  Duke 
of  Saxony,  the  IRarquis  of  Brandenhnrgh,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bohemia. 

But  the  heads  of  the  Beast  have  a  double  signification; 
they  are  not  only  seven  mountains,  hut  seven  kintjSy  or  su¬ 
preme  forms  of  government.  I’liese  the  .Viithor  snjiposes  to 
l>c  diderent  from  the  seven  lu*ads  of  the  Dragon,  which 
monster  was  purely  Roman.  The  first  three  ln'ads  refer  to 
the  forms  of  governrneiit  among  the  Latins  before  their  sub¬ 
jugation  hy  the  Romans;  viz.  that  of  kings,  of  dictator^,  and 
of  pra»tors.  This  is  (hat  |>eriod  of  which  the  angrl  s[)eaks 
when  he  says,  “The  beast  which  thou  s.uves(,  was.”  The 
following  three  forms  of  government  were  the  Consular,  the 
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Iriiinivlrate,  ami  the  Imperial.  This  last  subsisloil  in  John's 
imie;  aceordiiiff  to  Mr.  C.,  was  the  seventh  head  of 
\h(  UraffoM  ;  hut  the  seventh  head  of  the  Beast  was  in  futurity 
when  tlu*  Bev;*luliou  was  made  to  the  Apostle.  .\n  eud  was 
mit  totlu*  Imperial  name  in  the  year  47tt,  A.  D.  by  Odoaccr; 
but  as  he  and  his  successors  took  the  title  of  kin^,  the 
nowiT  still  continued  much  the  same;  and  this  therefore  cannot 
well  called  a  new  form  of  i>;uvernment,  hein^  rather  a 
caiitiiiuation  of  the  Imperial,  or  a  renovation  of  the  kingly 
authority.  I'he  new  fortn  of  government  under  the  Kastern 
emperors  is  set  aside  as  not  being  independent ;  hut  the  Car- 
lovin^ian  patriciate,  agreeably  to  Mr.  Faber’s  explanation,  is 
iceoilntod  the  seventh  head.  'Fhis  was  to  remain  a  short 
(ver.  10  )  which  was  nctually  the  case,  for  it  hud  lastcil 
(tnlv  ahonf  forty-five  years,  when  the  dignity  of  emperor  was 
conferred  on  Charlemagne,  A.  1).  HOO.  'Fhis  is  “  The  beast 
“  ihai  was,  and  is  not,  even  he  is  an  eighth,  and  is  of  the 
“  seven,  and  goelh  into  p<‘rdition  — (ver.  11.) 

•  That  is  to  say,  the  Latin  kingdom  that  has  already  been,  hut 
now  no  longer  in  existence,  shall  immediately  follow  the  dis- 

«)luti  n  of  the  seventh  form  of  T.atin  government;  and  this  do- 
nu’nion  is  called  an  because  it  succeeds  to  the  seventh. 

Vet  it  is  not  an  eiglith  head  of  the  Beast,  because  the  Beast  has 
inly  H'ven  heads,  lor  to  constitute  a  new  head  of  the  Beast  the  form 
nf  jfovernmcnt  must  not  only  ditter  in  nature,  but  also  in  name.’ 
p.  ‘J27. 

Wc  have  thus  slated  as  concisely  as  possible  ^Ir.  (J’s.  idea 
of  the  heads  of  this  Beast. 

.Vs  to  the  ten  horns  of  the  Beast,  ^Ir.  (L  says  ‘  They  cannot 
‘  1)0  the  same  with  those  of  the  Dragon,  as  interpreters  eoin- 
‘  moldy  e()nc(’ive,  because  the  powers  represented  by  the 
‘  Beast  and  Dragon  are  difTcrent.’  Admitting  his  interpre- 
uiion  of  the  Dragon;  viz.  that  it  represents  the  religion  of 
jbe  Hvathen  Roman  Kmpire,  it  may  he  as  lie  utlirms ;  but 
if  both  the  Dragon  and  the  Beast  are  symbols  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  r.nipire,  under  dilfi'rent  characters,  as  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved,  then  this  can  he  no  ohjeetion  to  their  being  considered 
exactly  the  same.  I'licse  ten  horns,  he  says 

*  Must  be  found  among  the  great  states  of  Europe  at  the  com- 
J^nccnicat  of  the  Reformation.  These  were  exactly  ten ;  viz. 
Irance,  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  the  Empire,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
foland,  Hungary,  and  Portugal.'  p.  2S2. 

The  (icrmanic  Kmpire,  tlien,  is  the  Beast,  and  its  Filec- 
^ 'rales  arc  its  heads,  and  yet  itself  is  one  of  the  horns!  We 
innot  dearly  perceive  tlie  harmony  of  all  this. 
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The  way  heini?  thus  pjfpartsl  tor  the  explanation  of  ^ 
thirteenth  rhapter,  ris;H»ct*ini^  the  “  ten  lioriietl  Heasr' 
rNes  out  of  the  j»e<i,  anil  of  the  “  two  horned  Beast"  wia^ 
rUes  out  of  the  rftrtlij — the  Author  enters  on  his  uoihf. 
takinsf  hy  ohservin^  that 

‘  The  an^cl’s  explanation  contained  in  the  17lh  chapter,  in, 
be  considered  no  interpretation  of  the  one  non*  under  considerttioi, 
at  well  as  of  the  woinun  silting  upon  tlie  seven  headed  andtti 
horned  I'east/  p.  -iS. 

lie  eoiie<ivi*s  tliis  ten  horned  Hi*ast,  to  ho  Uie  ideaiici 
Bea«*t  on  whieh  the  Woman  roile.  The  “  name  of  hlasphcmv 
upon  the  heads  of  this  Beast  (ver  1.)  and  eominou  to  th^ 
all,  he  supposes  to  be  no  other  than  that  whieh  was  liN 
roiiiiiuin  to  (he  whole  Bmpire  ot  (lermany,  or  that  well  knoii 
one,  Sacutm  iMmiii'M  Uomanum.  ‘  'I'he  s ued  (or  hou 
*  Boman  empire.’  'I’he  deadly  woiiiul  which  one  of  the  hfKji 
of  (he  Bv'asl  received,  and  whieh  was  lu  aleil,  he  suj)|K)srtU 
slgniiy  the  death  wouml  which  was  niven  to  the  lin|xtiai 
tjovciument  when  the  Wcsti  rn  Uoman  I’mpiiv  was  overturM^ 
by  the  northern  Bai  harians  ;  and  its  healing;,  as  having  beo 
eifeeled  hy  its  revival  in  the  vt'ur  800.  A.  1). 

Bnt  onr  altenlion  is  called  to  tlie  .scroju/  Beast,  which  m 
out  of  the  Kurih.  This  Karth  is  (he  Latin  world,  andtiu 
Beast  is  unotlivr  Latin  empire,  that  \Sy  the  spiritual  Latit 
empire  (»r  the  tkomish  hirnirrhy.  The  opinions  ul)Out  tbr 
Image  which  this  seroinl  Beast  eaiised  to  he  made  to  tbr 
first,  have  been  very  Aarious.  Lord  Napeir  and  Mr.  Whktoi 
suj»poscd  the  Kmpire  «  f  Ciermany  to  he  the  Image,  beciw 
it  is  the  image  of  the  ohl  Boman  Lmpire.  Vitringa  suppow 
the  'rrihiinal  of  the  Inipiisition  to  he  the  Image.  Oibrn 
think  that  the  Avorsliipping  of  images  is  referred  to.  Ow 
Author’s  opinion  is,  tlnit  the  Image  of  the  Bt*ast  must  designitf 
a  person  who  represents  in  himself  the  Avholc  j>owcr  of  tW 
Latin  empire  :  therefore  it  cannot  he  the  emp<Tor  for  k 
was  only  the  chief  of  the  (lerinan  aristocracy.  'Fhe  Iroir 
of  the  Beast  must  he  t!ic  supreme  ruler  of  the  Latin  eoi- 
pin*.  This  Image  and  representative  of  the  Beast  is  tk 
l\)pe. 

But  the  main  ohjeet  to  prepare  the  way  for  which  tbe 
.\uthnr  has  ht'eii  labouring  through  more  than  three-hundiW 
pagt's,  is  the  solution  of  the  tpiestion — ‘  To  whom,  or  to  wbil 
‘  are  \>e  to  n|»ply  the  number  600  r’  To  ihe  Q.  E.  D.  »• 
are  fast  approaching.  We  fear  tiu*  reader  is  impatient  to  it* 
rive  at  it,  but  he  must  lH:ar  a  little.  If  the  truth  is  to  ^ 
found  rcspcctiiig  (his  mysterious  matter,  it  is  worth  W 
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1  (0  obtain  it ;  and  the  Author’s  intliistry  and  ingenuity 

I  lijr  claim  to  attention,  and  merit  that  justiw  bc  done  to  hi# 

[  irffiment. 

i  *«He  caiiseih  all  both  small  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  free 
*.  jnd  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right  liand,  or  in  their 
a  foreheads. ’*  That  the  signilication  of  the  mark  is  to  be  ascer- 
[  iiineti  by  means  of  the  name,  is  abundantly  evident  from  Rev, 

\  ji^.  11.  nhere  it  is  said  “  They  have  no  rest  day  nor  ni^hl,  who 
r  ,rorshi|)  the  Roast  and  his  image,  and  whosoever  receivelh  the 

-  juRK  of  his  name/*  Tlie  name  of  the  Rcast  is  the  Latin  em¬ 
pire;  the  murk  of  his  name,  tlmrefore,  must  be  hig  Latin  w  orship, 
iW  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  murk  is  demonstrable  from  the 

I  circumstance  that  the  two  horned  Beast,  or  falsc-prophet,  causes 
,  ill  descriptions  of  persons  to  receive  it ;  and  it  is  well  known 
I  that  the  continual  employment  of  the  Latin  clergy  is  to  enforce 
ibc  Latin  idolatry  upon  their  flocks.*  p.  329.  * 

•  “  No  man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that  had  the  mark  of 

-  “  the  Beast,  or  the  number  of  his  name/’  Bishop  Newton  siip- 
i  jH^es  that  the  name  of  the  Beast,  and  the  number  of  his  name, 

mean  the  same  thing;  but  this  opinion  is  totally  irreconcilable 
with  Kev.  XV.  2.  where  St.  John  informs  us  that  that  he  “  saw  as 
“  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  and  them  that  had 
“  gotten  the  victory  over  the  Beast,  and  over  his  Image,  and 
“  over  tlie  number  of  his  name  stand  upon  the  sea  of  glass, 

'  **  having  the  harps  of  God/*  In  this  passage  it  is  evident  that 
L  the  Bea>t,  his  Image,  and  tlic  number  of  his  name,  are  different, 
md  therefore  no  two  of  them  can  mean  the  same  thing.  Hence 
■  that  which  is  meant  by  “  the  name  of  the  Beast,*’  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  intended  by  the  number  of  his  name.  But  how 
cm  this  be,  when  it  i'  expressly  declared  in  the  following  verse, 
that  the  number  of  the  Beast  is  which  number  is  declared 
to  be  that  of  his  name  ?  The  solution  of  the  whole  mystery  is  as 
follows.  Both  Beasts  have  the  same  appellation, — that  is  to  say, 

1  the  names  of  the  first  and  second  Beasts,  are  equally  *H  Aar/t*! 
lv,\ua,  the  Latin  kingdom  :  therefore  by  the  “  name  or  the  Beast** 
iimeant  the  Latin  kingdom;  and  by  the  **  number  of  his  name** 

I  i»  also  meant  the  Latin  kingdom.  .\nd  as  it  has  been  already 
proved  that  the  name  of  the  Beast  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
fiomber  of  his  name,  it  necessarily  follows  that  one  of  the  BeatU 
!  is  designated  by  the  name  of  the  Beast,’’  and  that  the  other 
I  is  distinguished  from  it  by  “  the  number  of  his  name.”  Hence 
only  one  of  the  Beasts  is  numbered;  that  which  is  not  numbered, 

I  8  termed  “  the  name  of  the  Beast and  the  numbered  Latin 
I  rwpire  is  denominated  “the  number  of  his  name;”  i.  e.  as  both 
have  the  same  name,  666,  the  number  contained  in  the 
:  Mnjf  of  the  Beast,  not  counted,  stands  for  the  Latin  kingdom 
I  ^ich  is  numbered,  agreeably  to  an  ancient  practice  of  represent- 
I  vg  names  by  the  numbers  coruined  in  them.  It  is  said,  “  Lei 
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**  him  that  hath  a  mind  count  the  number  of  the  Beast/*  not  if 
the  Beasts ;  consequently^,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  nunthtu^ 
Beast  is  the  I^tin  empire ;  it  is  impossible,  from  the  mere 
to  suy  whether  it  is  the  Latin  empire  secular  or  spiritual. 
the  necessity  of  determining  which  of  the  two  Beasts  God  has  coq^ 
puted  'I'hut  it  is  the  second  Beast  wliich  is  numbered,  is  cri^ 
from  three  different  passages  in  the  Apocalypse,  Chap.  xiii.  1* 
xw.  xix  ‘20.  t^ut  wiiat  adds  the  last  degree  of  certainty  totl^ 

Suettion,  is  the  passage  in  C'hap  xiii.  13.  which  immediately  folknri 
ac  one  which  is  now  under  consideration,  “  Here  is  wisdom:  ht 
**  him  that  hath  a  mind  count  the  number  of  the  Beast,  for  it  i 
the  number  of  a  man:  and  his*  number  is  six  hundred  tlirce 
**  score  and  six.”  Here  is  a  key  by  which  the  sacred  myoerj 
can  be  alone  unlocked ;  wherefore  “  let  him  that  hath  a  nuaJ 
“  count  the  number  of  the  Beast;” — let  a  kingdom  be  found  om 


which  contains  tlie  precise  number,  6G6 ;  for  this  must  be  infallibly 
the  ntinie  td’ the  Beast.  *H  Aar/n)  BaT»X!*a— The  Latin  kingdom, 


has  tins  noinber.  But  both  Beasts  arc  called  by  this  name:  which 
is,  tluM  cfore,  the  one  that  is  numbered  ?  The  text  says,  “  The 
“  nun)l)er  of  the  Beast’* — is  tlie  number  of  a  man consequently 
the  number  of  the  Peust  must  be  a  man;  that  is  to  say,  it  must 
be  represented  elsewhere  in  the  Uevelaiiou  under  this  cmblen, 
for  In  no  other  sense  can  an  empire  bo  denominated  a  man ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  the  ten  homed  Beast,  for  that  is  uniformly  styled 
the  Beasty  in  every  part  of  tite  Apocalypse,  w  here  there  has  boa 
occiision  to  mention  this  power.  It  can,  therefore,  be  no  oiber 
than  the  two  horned  Beast;  or  Romish  hierarchy,  which  is  llkew’bc 
named  the  fa i.sE-ruoriiET.” 


This  finishing  to  Mr.  V.\  Dissertation  is  certainly  very 
ingt  niotiH,  and  well  deserves  tin;  attention  of  those  who  hate 
‘  a  iiiiiMl'  for  this  sort  of  studii's  ;  particularly  as  it  respecU 
the  application  of  the  number  (M50  to  both  Beasts,  for  so  mys¬ 
terious  and  involved  do  some  of  the  enigmas  in  tliis  Book 
appt'ur  to  be,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  ideas  on  tlii'^ 
part  of  the  subject  may  have  some  foundation;  hut  his  notion 
concerning  iUc  fain e  prophet  astheinun  to  hi*  iiumhered, semis 
more  fanciful  than  just.  This  name  which  is  to  he  luimbereil, 
must,  one  would  think,  he  sought  for  in  some  ]>ro|K*r  name, 
not  in  an  a)))M*llative,  and  in  one  so  pressed  into  the  service 
When  we  reflect  on  the  numher  and  the  talents  of  the 
men  who  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  visions  of  St  .Tohn, 
and  the  great  discordance  of  opinions,  it  would  seem  as  iftlicrc 
must  he  something  radically  wrong,  some  fatal  error,  at  the 
very  foundation  of  all  their  systems  of  explanation,  which 
is  one  great  cause  of  the  mistakes  and  confusion  tliat  »p* 
jvear  to  pervaile  them  all.  What  this  is,  deserves  to  lie  nii* 
turrly  considered.  IVrluijvs  one  of  these  great  mistakes  iD»y 
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fMnect  tlir  very  nature  of  the  syrnhols.  Whatever  it  he,  we 
i  he  e;\reful  not  to  icientify  the  fantastic  errors  anti  in- 
revoriea  of  pious  Comnieiitators,  with  the  awful  pre- 
el  the  Spiri’  ‘i*  tiod  ;  so  as  to  suffer  ourselves  to  treat 


^  fuhjeci  with  levity,  or  to  withhold  our  serious  utteutioii 
•row  the  Apocalyptic  vision.  Whatever  decree  of  uncertainty 
pf  difficulty  may  attach  to  the  schemes  of  diffen*nt  interprtiters 
pf  iifophecy,  the  predictions  arc  in  themselves  no  less  in- 
ullihU  certain,  than  the  symbols  employed  are  distinctly  ap- 
irtwriate  to  their  desi«^ned,  though,  at  present,  undeveloped 
upnrt.  Although  the  principal  end  of  prophecy  may  relate 
i.tbe  period  in  which  its  accomplishment  shall  be  consummated, 
(cin  scarcely  he  doubted  that  it  is  one  design  of  these  sublime 
•vcords  to  awaken  the  humble,  earnest,  and  devout  antieipa- 
of  the  Christian  Church,  while  tlic  events  referred  to 
ire  **  >et  among  the  secret  things  which  heloug  to  Him  wlio 
Tiles  fiilurity.  The  study  of  j)ropheey  is  powerfully  calcu- 
liied  to  counteract  the  jirevaiiing  tendency  to  eonline  our 
sUpntioa  to  second  causes  ;  audit  will  teach  us  to  eoutem))late 
•Jie  wonderful  transactions  and  t  hanges  in  the  political  world, 
n  part  of  an  inhiiite  plan,  relating  to  the  allwise  purposes  of 
Him  whose  eounsel  shall  stand. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  that  there  still  remains  another 
M’.bject  of  discussion  to  wliich  Air.  invites  our  altention,. 
ind  whilh  ouglit  not  to  he  j)assrd  over  without  notice;  fur, 
holh  his  argument  through  the  whole  impiiry,  and  the  cou- 
iusion  which  he  draws,  apj)ear  more  satisfactory  than  on  any 
ailier  siihjcct  in  the  hook.  It  is  an  explanation  of  Daniel’s 
ddon  of  the  Ram  and  lie-goat.  His  priiiei[)al  ohject  is  to 
jirove  that  hy  the  Little  iTorn  which  rose  up  out  of  one  of 
ihc  four  kingdoms  of  the  Cl  reeks,  is  signified  the  Ottoman 
}Mivvi*r,  or  the  'i'uiklsh  kingdom,  whicii  lirst  rose  up  iii  Asia 
Minor,  (A.  1).  I’iOO,)  and  which,  though  lit  tic  in  its  .eom- 
lUfiKvu.ciit,  yet  w  axed  exceedingly  great  towards  the  south, 
“  ind  towards  the  east,  and  towards  the  pleasant  land;” 
tint  is,  towards  the  Alorea,  the  ('Uipire  of  Trehi/ond,  Ra- 
I'tiiK*,  Armenia,  and  Kgypt.  'Pluis  “  His  power  Ix'eame 
*  inij^hty,  but  not  by  his  own  power  ;”  hut  hy  means  of  the 
TiiUary  forces  composed  of  captives,  and  of  the  tribute  chil- 
^*ren  ol  the  conouerod  Christians,  whom  tlie  Turks  educated 
0  the  nrt  of  war  from  their  ehilf'hood,  and  who  became 
main  ‘Jtivngth  of  the  Otlnuan  empire,  and  the  instrument 
"liicli  ibe  Othman  sultans  extended  their  conqin*sts,  while 
native  'Turks  gave  ilicmselvcs  wholly  to  trade  and  mer- 
*midisp,  or  to  /etsling  cuttle,  their  most  ancient  ami  na- 
‘^1  vocation. 


Tuwnsoud’s  Armageddon, 

Oiir  limits  forbid  our  ontcrinp:  fariluT  into  this  Miiyq 
\%ii  imist  content  ourselves,  therefore,  uilh  recoanneDd,^ 
it,  and  indtvd  tlie  whole  book,  to  the  perusal  of  our  rta^ 
as  worthy  of  their  attention. 


An.  VIII.  .-IrmfljSjtvA/on  .\  I’oeni ;  In  Twelve  Hook*.  Hythcl^ 
tu'orge  'rownseiui,  H.A.  of  IVinity  CoUej;e,  ("ambridge,  Tk 
Tir^t  Eight  Books.  4>to.  pp.  3«»314.  IViec  ll.  lU  Gd.  Hatchvi 
1813. 

\V‘‘  fear  that  most  rea<lers  will  sit  down  to  the  perust)  4 
this  poi'in,  considerahly  prejudiced  ay^inst  it.  It  cuts 
be  hut  tliat  praise  so  pnonature  and  so  lavish,  as  thit  n’ 
Mr.  ( !und)ei'land  was  injutlieious  enouj^h  to  bestow  upon  \x,\^^ 
prmluce  this  eliW't  Praise  is  that  one  thin^  of  wliieh  Wf  »» 
all  dt'sirous  ;  and  when  it  is  so  profusely  stpiandered  hofoit  t 
has  been  dt'servtMl,  we  all  feel  as  if  soiuethiny^  were  uiijuftit 
i^iven  away  in  which  ourselves  have  some  coiuinon  rij^t. 

l>f  this  prejudice  revi(*wers  must  he  supposed  to  he  clear.  \Vf 
certainly  ditl  emieavour  to  divest  ourselves  of  it,  hut  we  vf 
sorry  to  say  that  the  poem  did  not  at  all  help  us  in  oar  «. 
dcavours.  So  much  extravagance  with  so  little  poetry  we  hivf 
seldom  seen.  Kvery  thini^  here  is  ‘  houndless,*  *  ntmelf^.' 

‘  measundcss,’  ‘  endless  and  every  thiiu^  is  vult^ar,  creeping, 
iipatKvtini;.  NothiiUi^  enoui^h  in  nature  to  come  home  to 
our  feelings:  nothin:'  suflieiently  imaginative  to  lead  ourfanr^ 
captive.  'I'he  .\uthor  calls  ‘  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,*  bot 
most  assunMlly  they  <lo  not  come  at  his  call. 

It  is  a  c  ommon  mistake  to  confound  extrnvnt'ance  with  Hdi- 
Initiation.  'I'o  be  ^randiloquous — to  talk  ‘  all  monstrous,  lE 
‘  prodiinious  thinp«,  is  easy but  to  hrinin  them  vividly,  in  thrir 
own  lijnbt,  hefon*  the  ‘  mind*s  eye’  of  the  poet  and  the  reidff. 
to  make  them  thintns  familiar  to  us,  to  make  us  forsret  retbt) 
in  imapnation,  the  hook  and  the  poet  and  ourselves  in  the  sub 
ject,  to  hrin^  us  to  that  state  that  ‘  function 

‘  Is  smothered  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is 
‘  Hut  what  is  not 

— this  is  the  ditliculty,  this  is  the  poet’s  work  :  but  of  thH 
find  nothing  in  Mr.  'row  nseiui. 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  a  few  examples 
those  cold,  unimpassioned  monstrosities,  which,  with 
readers,  pass  current  for  |H)etry,  hut  w  hich  cost  the  maiiufaclujtf 
so  little,  'riieir  impotence  may  he  ascertained  by  compunDf 
the  eflect  produced  by  the  descTiptioii,  and  the  effect  that  wowt 
be  produced  by  the  object  described. 


Tot^nsomr?#  Armageddon, 

‘  First,  came  tir  inferior  tribes  of  Toraphim, 
llie  fearful  sliapi^,  aiul  unimagined  forms 
That  haunt  the  restless  murderer,  when  Affright, 
SouMiarrowing,  stalks  aroand  th*  unquiet  bed. 
Points  to  the  bleeding  wounds,  or  wildly  glares, 

And,  veiling,  as  the  guilty  slumberer  starts 
From  the  wHd  dream  of  horror,  glides  away. 

Here  towered  the  ghastly  monster,  that  alarmed 
The  Lasian  Wanderer,  when  his  shattered  bark 
Tlie  stormy  windings  of  the  Cape  explored ; 

Forth  from  the  swelling  deep,  above  the  flood 
Th*  enormous  phantom  rose;  with  livid  cheek, 

And  hair  wide-floating  on  the  sudden  blast. 

As  his  dark  brow,  ana  withered  front  declared 
His  inward  torment,  and  appalling  tires 
Shot  from  his  eye,  as  from  some  deepened  cave  : 
And,  loudly  echoing  o’er  the  watery  waste. 

His  voice  was  heard,  cursing  the  daring  crew 
That  on  flie  tempests  of  his  reign  encroached. 

And,  with  the  wnirlwinds,  mixed  their  human  tones 
'fovex  his  solitude.  There,  too,  were  seen 
The  fofms  thTit  roved  amid  the  nodding  groves 
Of  Arden,  when  the  bold  Rinaldo  sped 
His  still,  andjengthened  way  ;  a  female  shape, 
Covered  with  ever-waking  eyes,  and  armed 
With  snaky  hair,  whence  a  blue  seqient  curled 
In  rearing  spires  upon  her  marble  neck  ; 
iiwift  as  an  eagle  uarted  on  her  prey, 

Hurling  the  monster  at  the  Hero’s  breast. 

That  piercing  through  the  thick,  and  folded  mail, 
Slirunk  cold  and  noisome  on  his  beating  heart ; 

Kow  o’er  his  pale  face  glistening,  now  his  helm, 

\ow  o’er  his  bending  head,  the  5^r}  twines 
Resistless  ;  fast  he  fliies,  or  stops,  or  writhes. 

Kneels,  runs,  or  stands,  or  howls  aloud,  or  groans 
In  agony,  still  the  dread  monster  chilled 
His  freezing  bosom,  till  the  stranger  Knight 
Wielded  his  massy  club,  and  smote  the  iicnd 
And  conquered,  as  disdain  th’  envenomed  tongue 
Of  slanderous  Envy.*  pp.  liJS— 140. 

*  Eternal  Justice  reared  her  awful  form, 
la  all  the  majesty  of  terror  enlarged. 

Girt  with  the  shadow  of  Death,  gloomy  as  Hell, 
Fierce  as  the  wratli  of  God:  her  stature  idled 
The  vale  of  J  udgment,  and  the  stormy  realms  - 
Of  Amiageddun  shook  beneath  her  tread. 

As  on  the  enemies  of  God  she  rushed, 

Scattering  her  burning  arrows  round,  with  fire 
And  tempest  on  tbeir  beads;  and  reared  on  high 
The  vengeful  splendour  of  her  glittering  spear, 
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Hurling  iu  iiiihtnin^s,  and  tlio  second  Death,  ■( 

With  f'erv  in'hifnuli«»n  to  consume  W 

Th’  accursed:  and  inst;int  fV  •»»  tlie  leti  hand  home  E 
By  all  th*  insulting  Demons,  inul  the  storms  B 

Ot’  Hell  hcjxun,  the  Damned  race  arose;  B 

Then  cowering  downwards,  in  the  view  of  all  B 

Createil  beings,  hanishctl  from  their  (tod,  B 

Cursed  w  iih  the  worm  of  conscience  in  their  hearts,  B 
To  the  tiark  world  of  w  oe  bc’ncath,  they  plunge  !*  pp.  43^*  ■ 

11  ere  is  an  ueeinnulatioii  of  all  hurrihle  words,  but  notl^B 
like  horror  : — and  whul  is  the  reason  ?  Here  is  no  imagiuujiB 
exerted  on  the  part  of  the  po(»t,  none  thiM'efo re  excited  uu  UrI 
of  tin*  reader; — uotbint;  felt  l)y  the  poet,  nothing  tberdj«fl 
hy  the  reader.  fl 

Wv  cannot,  too,  hut  notice  tin*  ahsurdity  that  perjietuii  I 
during  the  jH»rusal  of  tla*  ponn,  intrudes  itself  upon  tiki 
mind  ;  that  things  which  timk  place  at  the  cousumm«tittl 
of  all  things,  are  being  told  us,  and  we  arc  still  in  the  bo(i\  I 
still  on  this  earth,  which,  according  to  the  writer,  ir(oisoQ/| 
time  ago  consumed.  Our  dull  imaginations,  with  nu  grutel 
stimulus  than  we  receive  from  Mr.  T.,  cannot  go  quiic'»bkl 
length.  I 

\V  e  must  notice  also  the  ]»resuming  profaneness  of  tlic  write  I 
Speeches  given  as  preceding  from  the  Evei'lwttiny  father, 
or  from  the  Mefniah^  we  will  not  justify  even  in  Milton,  and  if 
an'  sure  that  ^liltou  lias  no  sincerer  admirers.  The  spotdie 
in  Armagetldon,  asirihc  d  to  Him  whom  we  should  irrmwf 
even  to  name,  are  of  the  lowest  description.  ‘  Doirw,  f/wn 
‘  ye  cursed* — is  an  example  that  just  occurs  to  us.  Agiiu,ilii: 
levelation  informed  Mr.  'F.  that  the  innumerable  worb 
formed  by  the  wisdom  and  pow  t?r  of  God,  are  inhabiied  h] 
n'sponsihle  cre^itures,  of  whom  none  have  fallen  but  tlu*  inlu 
hitants  of  this  Karth  ?  Surely,  these  things  are  too  solemn  i« 
the  sport  of  verse. 

There  are  a  few  tilings  not  ill  imagined  ;  none,  fw  i* 
we  have  seen,  not  ill  executed.  One  of  the  least  so  is  the  fo 
h>wing ;  hut  it  is  diffuse,  wordy,  and  in  part  vulgar. 

*  The  golden  sun  from  Europe’s  lovely  plains 
Declining,  decked  th’  Atlantic's  purple  wave. 

And  shed  upon  Columbia’s  Western  coast 
The  vernal  dawn;  when,  on  the  downward  side 
Of  the  still  globe,  the  silver  Queen  of  Night 
Arose  in  full-orbed  lustre,  and  began 
Her  path  majestic  thro’  the  blue  serene, 

And  threw  her  silver  light  o’er  half  the  world. 

With  wealth,  and  pomp,  and  vanity,  adorned, 
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s  J  lit'  failing  pnpennts  of  unpcopleil  states* 

j  -iiui  moiiltlering  empires :  Oh!  wliat  fearful  sceues 

i  C)f  horror,  thro’  thy  long  continued  course 

Of  twice  three  thousand  years,  hr^st  thou  beheld, 

Pale  sovereign  of  the  night!  thy  jw^erless  rays 
Have  played  in  transient  softness,  o’er  the  mass 
CM'dari;  and  raging  tem|>ests,  as  they  lashed 
I  The  souiuling  shores;  have  seen  them  vex  the  deep 

\  With  hurricane,  and  swallow  in  tli’  abyss 

i  Of  maddening  waters  potent  deets,  that  rode 

in  stately  niinesty  above,  and  seemed 
To  conruer  Ocean!  thou  host  tinged  the  surge 
T  lull  closed  the  ^pacc  of  their  descent,  and  howled 
A  loud(  r  raar,  big  with  the  dying  shrieks 
or  the  wrecked  mariners,  who  turn  to  ihcc 
A  s-ul  farewell,  despairing  look  and  drown. 

Thou,  when  gaunt  Famine,  Pestilence,  and  War, 

Have  swept  w  ith  fevered  wing  the  groaning  lands. 

The  wealtli  of  nations,  and  the  pride  of  states, 

Mid  all  the  terrors  of  the  thundering  holt, 

And  midnight  lightnings,  flashing  thro*  the  clouds 
Of  heaven  ;  amid  the  battle  and  the  storm. 

Thou,  unconcerned,  hast  held  thy  stately  course, 

And,  heedless  of  an  agonizing  world. 

Poured  thine  expanded  beams  alike  on  all! 

Now,  doomed  thyself  to  ruin  !  thou,  pale  moon! 

Torn  from  thy  monarch  Earth,  shall  leave  thine  orb ,  » 

And  hurl  thy  broken  fragments  thro’  the  sky. 

To  rest  upon  the  Comet’s  burning  mass. 

When,  guided  by  the  demon  arm,  it  bends  ,  , 

Its  flight  resistless  thro’  the  solar  way. 

I  Oh!  tliou  hast  risen  on  the  last  night  of  Earth, 

That,  htishod  as  midnight  murderer  approached. 

And  found  tim’  long  foretold  the  human  race 
Yet  slumbering  o’er  the  plans  of  future  days, 

Unfit,  and  unprepared  to  meet  tlieir  Judge 
Eternal :  all  thiugs  in  their  w'onted  train 
Continued;  passion  aud  debasing  vice, 

I’aic  uilt,  and  error,  luxury^  and  pride, 
llewildered  still  the  millions  of  mankind; 

Youth  hoped  continual  spring,  aud  roved  at  will 
In  fancy’s  gayest  dream,  o’er  many  a  flower 
Of  future  pleasure,  and  of  lasting  love, 

Expecting  cloudless  suns,  and  spotless  joys, 

T})e  I’aradise  of  lift :  there  manhood  pined/  i^  c.  pp.  11  — 13. 
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Art.  IX.  An  Index  to  the  Anatomical^  Medical^  I 

Phisiolo^al  Papers^  contained  in  the  J'ransactinnx  of  the  Roif^^  I  . 
c/rty  of  London  ;  from  the  Commencement  of  that  Work,  to  tk(  I 
Knd  of  the  Year  1813.  Chronologically  and  Alphabetically  ^  I  i 
ranged.  4to.  pp.  101.  Price  10s.  (^.  boards.  Callow:  iCFloyer  ll 
Longman  and  Co.  London.  181 4*.  '-m 

WK  are  induced  to  notice  IIiIh  work  for  the  purpose  i(  K 
making  it  known  to  the  nuiiieroiis  and  respectable  bod)«(  K 
the  wedieal  profession,  whose  convenience  and  advantage  mwi  I 
have  been  principally  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Author  wtm  I 
he  rt^lved  on  its  publication ;  for  we  apprehend  that  no  ei-  I 
pwtation,  either  of  fame  or  of  emolument,  could  have  beentM{.  I 
iieieiit  inducement  to  incur  the  risk  of  printing.  This  ladti  I 
was  originally  drawn  up  for  the  Aiithor^s  private  use;  butlr  I 
naturally  thought,  that  as  time  is  to  many  persons  of  gretUr  I 

value  than  money,  there  might  be  some  individuals,  purauiig  I 

the  same  course  of  useful  and  laborious  study,  who  would  b  I 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  industry,  and  to  purchase  it  I 
tlie  price  of  a  few  shillings,  what  had  cost  him  no  inconsiderablf  I 
degree  of  application  to  an  irksome  occupation.  I 

The  Royal  Society  was  formed  at  an  earlier  period  thanau)  I 
of  our  Medical  Societies.  Its  extensive  series  of  transactions  coo* 
tains  avast  number  of  valuable  communications  on  all  the  deptit* 
rnents  of  science  connected  with  ine<licine ;  and  to  possess  the 
means  of  easy  and  direi't  reference,  to  so  valuable  a  collectioBof 
pa))ers,  must  be  advantageous  to  every  individual  member  d 
the  medical  profession,  e8|)ccially  as  the  volumes  theraseWei. 
from  their  niimher  and  costliness,  arc  to  be  met  with  only  b 
oiir  public  liliniries,  or  in  the  extensive  collections  of  a  fes 
opulent  individuals. 


Art.  X.  An  Enlarged  Series  of  Extracts  from  the  Diary ^  Me¬ 
ditations,  and  Letters  of  Mr,  Joseph  WilliamSy  Kidderminster: 
with  Notes  Biographical  ami  Explanatory.  To  which  are  an¬ 
nexed,  some  Original  Letters  from  Ministers,  &c.  occasioned  bj 
bis  Death :  and  an  Index.  Embellished  wdth  a  Portrait.  By 
Benjamin  Hanbury,  a  Descendant  of  the  Author,  8vo.  pp* 

512.  Price  14s.  C.  Tavlor,  1815. 

'^IIESE  “Extracts"  will  make  their  readers  acquaiatel 
with  a  man  of  no  ordinary  character;  oiu^  who, in  hisdiji 
though  he  occupied  only  a  private  station  in  it,  was  fo®<l 
among  the  most  useful  and  laborious  members  of  the  Chrw* 
ilan  Church.  The  name  and  distinguisbed  virtues  of  Mr. 
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0!iC|»1j  Williams,  of  Kidderminster,  have  lon^  boon  knoi^n 
lod  hijfldy  appreciated.  Many  have  derived  iiist ruction  and 
POiuMiUtion  from  tlie  former  selection  from  Ids  Diary,  .made  by 
ibfiate  Uev.  H.  Fawcett,  pastor  of  that  church  of  which  Mr. 
\V.  was  so  brifi^ht  an  ornament.  To  the  Kditor  of  the  present 
folunie,  we  are  indebted  for  a  much  larger  selection,  derived 
partly  from  letters  presi'rved  by  his  nuirferous  correspondents. 
Hid  partly  from  MSS.  in  short-hand,  which  have  been  carefully 
deciphered  by  an  aH'ectionatc  descendant.  The  additional 
natter  tluis  obtained,  is  more  than  ecpiul  in  quantity,  while  it 
i«  not  inferior  in  merit,  to  the  papers  contained  in  the  former 
rditioii  ;  the  arranafoment  is  uec'ordiiii^  to  the  order  of  time 
in  which  the  letters,  ike.  were  writti^n  ;  ^neral  titles  are 
prefixed ;  and  there  are  added  in  many  eases,  explanatory 
notes  at  the  foot  of  the  paije,  eontuinint>;  biographical  notices 
of  tJie  persons  to  whom  the  lettei*s  were  addressed,  or  whose 
names  are  incidentally  introduced. 

As  many  of  our  readers  have  not  probably  met  with  the  se- 
Ifction  formerly  luddished,  and  us  those  who  have  may  find 
5omc  <le2:r«*c  of  curiosity  to  know  of  what  materials  these  ad¬ 
ditional  Kxtracts  arc*  composed,  we  s^ive  the  following  pas¬ 
sages  as  fair  specimens  of  the  whole.  They  are  selectecl,  not 
as  superior,  or  even  equal,  in  eiieri^y  of  thoug^ht  and  ex¬ 
pression,  to  many  others,  scattere*!  through  the  volume;  but 
because  they  relate  to  subjects  which  lay  nearest  to  the  heart, 
and  most  fre(pi(Mitly  (lowed  from  the  pen  of  this  truly  devo¬ 
tional  writtM*.  The  first  relates  to  liimself,  the  second,  to  his 
family,  and  the  last,  to  the  state  of  relig:ion  in  his  day. 

*  Pious  Resolutions.  Lord^s-day^  March  3,  1717.  I  observe 
this  in  nivself,  that  I  am  very  prone,  if  I  can  find  any  room  for  it, 
to  alleviate  my  sins  in  my  own  mind,  with  respect  to  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  may  attend  them ;  which  I  judge  to  he  a  symptom 
of  hypocrisy.  Being  very  sensible  that  my  lukewarmness  in  religion, 
aad  frequent  compliance  with  divers  temptations,  are' owing  to  my 
neglect  of  duty  ;  and  being  also  sensible,  that  I  thereby  offend  God 
and  wrong  my  own  soul,  1  do  resolve,  by  the  grace  of  God,  that  I 
will,  as  often  as  may  be,  read  at  least  two  chapters  in  my  Bible,  in 
some  retired  place  ,  and  that,  by  the  same  gnM:e  assisting,  1  will 
not  enter  on  my  daily  employment  before  1  have  bent  my  knees 
in  secret  prayer:  and  farther,  that  whatever  the  hurries  of  the  day 
niay  be,  I  will  endeavour,  at  the  close  of  it,  to  consecrate  half  an 
hour  for  stated  meditation  and  examination.  Oh!  what  a  monster 
cf  rebellion  and  ingratitude  am  I,  so  often  atheistically  to  act,  as 
if  1  believed  not  that  the  presence  of  God  is  over  me,  observing  and 
writing  down  all  my  wretched  actions  in  the  “  book  of"  his  “  rcmcni- 
“  brance."  Yea  so  estranged  from  duty  am  I,  that  1  did  not  set 
myself  at  all,  becomingly,  to  prepare  for  the  Lord’s  supper  till  tliii 
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iiioriiinf:.  ^Tis  true,  I  luul  tliouphts  of  setting  myself  about  hum!, 
liatioii  work  on  tlic  oyit  niglit,  but  did  not  spend  any  lime  in  that 
neec5s;irv  employment.  Oh!  degenerate,  hardened  creature! 

I  at  one  time  have  tiiought  tliat  I  slmuld  now  have  dared  to  hate  «p. 
proached  the  Lord’s  table  in  so  unprepared  a  manner !  This  ujora. 
mg,  indeed,  directly  after  1  rose,  retiring  into  a  back  room,  I 
walked  about  for  a  time,  musing,  and  at  last  fell  down  on  my  kne^ 
to  pray ;  and  do  humbly  hope  the  Spirit  of  (lod  did  assist  me, 
bumble  my  heart  for  sin.  I  could  not  begin  to  pray  without  as 
etfusion  of  tears;  I  wish  they  were  not  forced;  and  do  hope  1  wjj 
made  to  loatli  my  sins  and  myself  for  them;  but  yet  I  have  gresj 
reason  to  fear  my  hypocrisy.  However,  1  have  reason  also  to  hope 
1  have,  in  some  measure,  been  “  in  the  Spirit”  on  this  dir; 
and  that  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  display  Ins  grace  in  breaking  m? 
heart  for  sin,  botli  while  bearing  bis  word,  and  partaking  of  hk 
suj>per.  I  hope  1  seriously  devoted  myself  to  him,  and  did  uq. 
feignedly  repent  that  I  have  so  often  sinned  against  him:  and  do 


rot  lliy  face  far  from  me;  put  not  tliy  servant  away  iu  anger: 
tl’.ou  bast  been  my  help ;  leave  me  not,  neither  forsake  me,  0  G(< 
f*f  my  salvation.”  ’  pp.  150 — SI. 

Ne\(‘r  was  ]>arenl  more  nnifonnly-  and  an'ecf innately  soli¬ 
citous  concerning  the  spiritual  welfare  of  bis  children;  md 
seldom  lias  jiarciital  solicitude  on  this  subjoet  been  more  richh 
rewarded.  T  he  following  letter  to  one  of  bis  daughters  cannot 
fail  to  excite  (he  sympatliies,  and  may  perhaps  serve  to  stiinulatf 
the  exertions  of  (Miristian  parents. 

‘  Deau  Cmi-i),  My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  (iod  for  yoi 
is,  that  you  may  be  saved.  Our  blessed  Saviour  bath  left  it  oi 
record,  that  “  in  his  days  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffered  violenrr 
and  the  violent  took  it  by  force:”  that  is,  persons  were  awakimfJ 
by  John  the  Baptist’s  preaching,  and  his  own,  to  a  serious  concern 
ai)uut  tluir  salvation,  and  to  see  the  necessity  of  repentance  in 
order  to  sal\at*on;  and,  elsewhere,  our  Lord*  tells  his  disciples, 
that  “  manv  shall  >eek  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gale,  and  sliall  not 
he  able.  *  I'rom  whence  it  is  plain,  that  salvation  is  not  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  much  labour  and  diligence.  I  have  blamed  myscll 
many  a  lime  for  not  saying  more,  and  speaking  ofiener,  to  you  « 
this  iiead,  in  order  to  quicken  you  now,  “in  this  your  aay,’’ to 
“  give  diligence  to  n  ake  your  calling  and  election  sure.”  .\Dd  1 
shuulil  have  been  glad  to  have  heard  from  you  oftener  :  but  ihcrf 
is,  ’  know,  an  unaceountuble  shyness  in  young  persons  to  oper. 
their  minds  freely  about  mutters  relating  to  their  souls,  and  thcr 
cvetl.isting  interest.  1  hope  you  “  ha>c  chosen  the  good  part.”  1 
see  nothing  blaiucabic  in  your  conduct,  nor  would  1  discourigt 
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or  cxciic  needless  fears  in  your  mind :  but  yet,  Imw  it  is  bo- 
Lixl  known  to  God  and  yourself,  it  is 

imaticr  of  such  v;ist  importance,  whether  you  be  really  converted, 
ondM'inKl''  Christ,  or  not,  that  you  will,  I  doubt  not, 

^iiU  me.  when  I  tell  you,  tint  I  cai\nol  but  be  desirous  of 
f^.rj.iiisi'aclion  about  this  j;rand  noint ;  and  the  more  so,  because 
I  cannot  but  fear  thousands  have  deceived  themselves  by  resting  in 
I  bare  profi'ssion,  and  in  “a  name  that  they  live,’*  while  they 
hive  been  ‘‘dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.”  If  your  case  be  good, 
Itnillbear  examination;  and  if  it  be  otherwise,  it  is  high  time  to 
jMfjour  utmost  diligence,  in  order  to  make  it  better.  1  would, 
ilKjrefore,  not  only  put  you  on  a  close  and  careful  exaannution  of 
Yourself,  as  soon  us  you  can  get  leisure  for  it;  but  would  likewise 
jjdlv  assist  you  therein,  as  well  as  I  can.  For  this  blessed  purpose, 

1  would  propose  two  queries,  to  which,  after  a  careful  examination 
cn'vourself,  I  desire  you  would  set  down  your  answers  in  writing; 
ill  suppose  you  can  do  that  with  greater  ease  and  freedom  than 
bv speaking  to  me;  and  let  me  have  your  writing  in  a  few  days. 

I  would  ask  you,  therefore,  and  put  you  on  asking  yourself— 

‘Have  you  reason  to  hope,  that  you  are  really  converted,  and  sa- 
>lDgly  interested  in  Christ  ? 

*  What  are  the  grounds  of  your  hope,  or  what  evidences  have  you, 
that  you  are  interested  in  Christ? 

*  The  day  is  coming,  when  you  will  be  judged  by  him  that  scarchetli 
Tour  heart.  “  If  your  heart  condemn  you”  now’,  you  may  reasonably 
iVar  God  will  condemn  you,  “  w  ho  is  greater  than  your  heart,  and 
iDOwcUiall  things:”  but  “if,”  on  an  impartial  examination  of  your- 
klf,  ‘‘  your  heart  condemn  you  not,  then  have  you  confidence  toward 
Hod.”  ‘‘ If  we  would  judge  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  judged,”  that 
is  we  shall  not  be  condemned.  Therefore,  be  at  pains  about  t^is 
;:eat  concern,  chiefly  for  your  own  advantage ;  and  in  a  subordinate 
degree  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  aifectionate  parent, 

J.  \V.*  pp.  183 — .*). 

It  would  a)>pear  from  several  letters  contained  in  this  work, 
ibat  many  congregations  among  the  Dissenters  were  at  that 
liiDfin  a  very  declining  state  ;  that  in  many  pulpits,  the  vital 
truths  of  Christianity  were  too  mucli  kejit  out  of  sight,  and 
lonsequently  little  good  was  done ;  that  some  churches  which 
bid  once  flourished,  had  fallen  rapidly  into  decay ;  and  that  Arian 
wrSocinian  sr'utiments  gained  ground.  In  such  a  stabe  of  things 
we  cannot  wonder  that  a  holy  and  pious  man,  like  Mr.  Williams, 
'hould  hail  the  daw  n  of  a  brighter  <lay,  by  means  of  the  zealous, 
though  somewhat  uncanonical  laliotirs  of  Messrs.  Whitfield, 
'^csioy,  and  others.  In  a  letter  to  a  relative,  he  thus  describes 
hk  feelings  on  this  subject. 

‘From  April,  17T2,  when  Mr.  Bradshaw  was  laid  aside,  till 
March  171:5,  when  Mr.  Fawcett  was  given  to  us,  sobbatlis,  which 
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used  to  be  my  most  delicious  seasons,  ^^  ere  really,  for  tliemoiip^  I 
burthcnsome  to  me.  I  mean  those  parts  ot  the  day  which  weitipi^  I 
in  public  worship.  We  were  fed  with  chalT  instead  of  wheat,  ^  I 
wiili  iiuich  better  reason  than  the  children  of  Israel  said  of  theima^  I 
1  w;w  often  saying— My  soul  loaths  this  light  food.  'I'hc  spoilt  I 
Paul,  who  well  knew,  saith,  •*  Christ  is  all  and  in  all  but  we  I 
not  have  him  even  alluded  to  in  most  of  the  sermons  of  ihose  tbtt  I 
years.  Blessed  be  (lod,  who  hath  given  us,  in  answer  to  a  I 
fervent  prayers,  “  a  man  after  his  own  heart,*’  by  whom  w  e  arent  I 
fed  with  knowleilgc  and  understanding;”  while,  alas!  in  moit|{| 
the  dissenting  churches  around  us,  the  people  are  now  perkhi^  I 
••  for  lack  of  knowledge.”  In  this  declining  sUite  of  religion,^  I 
been  the  joy  of  my  heart  to  see  the  Lord  choosing  instruments  is  I 
of  the  church  of  England  (a  church  which  has  been  more  t^  I 
eighty  years  sadly  degenerated),  and  forming  them  for  emian:  I 
usefulness  ;  so  that  I  think  in  my  conscience  the  Lord  halhbroagk  I 
home  to  himself,  for  seven  years  past,  more  souls  by  a  few  handii^  I 
lected  out  of  that  church,  than  by  the  body  of  dissenters  ot  a)ld^  I 
Tiomi nations.  I  hope  nobody  that  knows  iny  education  and  pro*  I 
fession  will  suspect  this  sentiment  to  be  the  effect  of  prejudice,  bi- 1 
gotry,  or  partiality.  Tome  it  is  evident,  and  I  behold  it  w'ithipj,  I 
that  God  hath  given  an  uncommon  measure  of  the  Spirit  to  Mi. 
Whitfield,  whom  I  must 'name  first,  Messr.*;.  Wesley,  and  mir 
others,  their  “  fellow-helpers”  in  the  Lord.  I  am  not  insensible  to 
their  differences  in  opinion  concerning  some  points,  which  1  do  M 
esteem  to  be  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  God  s 
certainly  with  both  one  and  the  others  of  them ;  they  all  hold  tW 
Head,  they  preach  salvation  by  a  crucified  Jesus  with  one  cooseat' 

pp.  28 1 ,  282. 

If  such  were  (he  pioini  exultation  of  this  good  mao  u 
witnessing  the  first  symptoms  of  that  revival  of  religioo  u 
our  country,  whirli  coininonced  in  his  day,  and  which 
since  produced  such  happy  eflects,  what  would  have  bm 
his  Iclieity,  could  he  have  witnessed  scenes  like  those  whkii 
daily  pn*sent  themselves  to  our  notice;  in  which,  not  Cil- 
vinists  and  Anninians  inerelv,  hut  Churchmen  and  Ds* 
senters,  liiitlierans  and  Catholics,  men  of  piety  belongii^ 
to  every  communion,  and  known  by  all  the  various  ntme 
which  distingiiisli  the  (Miristian  world,  are  seen  co-op^ 
pting  with  cordial  atUvtion  and  hallowed  zeal,  in  elforU  t® 
propagate  Christian  knowledge  by  the  universal  circttUtw: 
of  the  holy  Scriptures  ! 
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4rt.  XI.  The  Wsioru  of  Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer,  ith  I 
'itmo.  pp.  I^*  Erice  ‘is.  6d.  Wellington,  lioulston  and 

f815. 

adiiiiralde  little  nieiuoir,  >>rittcit  witli  the  most 
*  artiTtinj?  simplicity,  uiul  conveying  in  ii  form  the  most 
;o(fHi!;ible  to  the  inlan’t  mind,  the  necessity  and  nature  of 
'onvorsion.  The  narrative  we  are  assured  is  authentic,  and 
)(  is  made  particularly  interi*sting^  by  local  and  picturesque 
illusions  to  the  costume  and  scenery  of  India  :  we  have  seldom 
Indeed,  met  with  lictions  which  have  taken  so  strong  hold  of 
ihe  fetliiurs,  as  the  simple  reality  of  little  Henry’s  atlectionate 


ihf  fetlini;s,  as  the  simple  reality  ol  little  Henry 
.'oncernfor  his  poor  Bearer.  It  forms  one  of  the  best  ‘’rokeiis 
‘for  Children’  that  we  have  yetsts'ii,  and  we  shall  feel  happy 
if  our  warm  recommendation  promote  the  sale  of  the  work. 


Art.  XII.  Continuation  oj'  Early  Lessons,  By  Maria  Edgewortli, 
‘ifuls.  t^fmo.  pp.  610.  Price  6s.  J.  Johnson  and  Co.  1815. 


is  no  one  who  has  written  so  well  for  children 
‘  as  3liss  Edgeworth ;  no  one  of  her  works  for  them  with 
uLIch  we  have  been  so  well  pleased  as  this.  So  much  ju^ 
wnile  iufonnation,  such  deli^itful  exemplitications  of  the 
hippiness  arisino^  from  ^jood  tempers,  well-reg^ulated  minds, 
coDtinual  employments,  and  orderly  habits,  and  all  conveyeti  in 
language  so  simple  and  so  correr*!,  so  perfectly  intelligible, 
Tet  so  entirely  free  from  vulgarity,  will  not  easily  be  met 
rith. 

A  little  boy  has  to  gather  lahurniim  seeds  for  his  father ; 
he  finds  that  he  does  not  get  on  at  all  while  alone ;  but  when 
hU  friends  help  him,  one  gathering,  another  carrying  them 
Mway,  a  third  shelling  them,  the  work  is  rapidly  accomplishetl : 
the  father  comes  to  them  and  explains  from  this  the  use  of  a 
division  of  labour.  The  little  boy  has  a  garden  house  given 
him;  hi*  wants  to  thatch  it,  and  he  is  taken  to  a  farmer’s  where 
» barn  is  btdng  thatched,  and  thatching  is  explained  to  him. 
In  the  same  simjile,  and  natural,  and,  what  is  more,  enter- 
ttining  manner,  the  nature  of  rewards  and  punishments  is 
explained  and  exemplifie<l  to  Frank.  A  good  number  of  the 
®ost  pleasing,  yet  by  no  means  the  most  common  facts  in 
natural  history  are  brought  forward  in  Rosamond.  Harry  and 
I^cy  is  a  beautiful  little  thing.  By  a  variety  of  the  most 
•ntelligible  and  pleasing  experiments,  the  nature  and  use  of 
'He  barometer  and  ihcrinometer  are  explained  to  them.  We 
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have  foulid  rliililron  \tT}  fo  lay  duuu  iliest*  v 

\V«‘  mu^t  never  finish  \^i(h  Vt.  wiilunil  inontioii^ 

her  unhappy  innttentinii  to  relijjion.  We  arc  very  sorry 
lo  liaye  iioliee  ifi>en  ns  of  llie  eliililrens  sayiiii;  their  pnuo^ 
on  iroinir  tn  ImmI;  .sorry  aKo  to  (ind  liiat  to  Harry  and  Lun 
jieitlier  of  (iitMii  (vrtaini)  r  than  (lie  siun  it 

•Foseph  was  new.  It  will  In*  necessary  liir  the  parent  u 
supply  the  omissions  of  the  writer  on  this  essential  point. 


Art.  \1IL  .1  VUit  to  Ports  in  ISl  I,  being  a  Review  of  the  Moii, 
rolitieal.  Intellectual,  and  Social  Condition  of  the  French  (j. 
pital.  Rv  John  Scott,  Etiitor  of  the  Champion,  a  NVeekly  hi. 
tieal  and  Literary  .lournal.  Secoml  I’^dition  corrected,  and  «itL 
a  new  Freface  referring  to  late  F.\ents,  Svo.  pp.  Ixxvi, 
Price  l‘Js.  l.ongmnn  and  Co,  ISlo. 

SCOFF  eonsulers  the  ‘  folnlne»^s  lor  travelling’  ms  i 
emlilable  charai*teristie  of  our  eouniryinf'n.  ‘  It  slicn^t 
‘  freedom  and  custom,’  he  says,  ‘  as  well  as  a  power  to  think; 

‘  — a  hold  and  independent  disposition,  careless  of  trifliig 
‘  einharrussments,  and  fot'ling  certain  of  every  where  coii- 
‘  inanding  respivt ; — a  constant  ami  complete  circulation  •( 

‘  intelligence; — an  active  temper; — and,  lastly,  a  very  geneni 
‘  iHunmand  not  only  of  comforts  hut  of  snporlUi Kit's.’  That 
is  more  plausihilitv  than  justness,  we  think,  in  this,  a^  i 
general  oliservation,  hut  in  no  reference  could  it  liave  been 
so  ind|>propriute  as  in  a))p]ieation  to  a  ‘  Visit  to  Paris.’  Ai 
uiidefinahh'  curiosity,  a  passion  for  pleasure,  (hat  jH'tty  low 
c*l  tame  which  prompts  us  to  aetpiire  something  that  may  hr 
displayed,  fashion,  that  oracle  of  tools,  and,  lastly,  in  placed 
*  a  very  s^nernl  command  of  suj>ertluities,'  the  iie(Tssil)  d 
retrenching  (lieir  estahlishinents,  and  ihe  hope  of  evading  preoeai 
inconvenieiuv,  if  not  of  retrieving  their  fortunes, — these,  ratliff, 
are  the  c*aiises  that  have  erowdeil  the  roads  to  Paris  witl 
Hritis  h  emigrants.  The  conset^uenees  of  these  vast  eniign* 
tions,  in  the  summer  of  1814,  were  sensibly  injurious  to  oar 
home  trade,  since  neitluT  the  number  of  foreign  v  isiU'rs,  lor 
tlic  amount  of  their  cx|H'nditure,  bore  any  proportion  to  tbeu. 
of  the  nature  of  compensation.  This  was,  however,  a  limited 
and  a  tem}H)rary  evil,  compared  witli  the  moral  efiects  Uket) 
to  result  from  this  extensive c'ommeree  with  the  French  capital, 
and  v\e  are  highly  indt'bteil  to  the  intelligent  Author  ol  tbf 
work  before  us,  hy  far  the  best  book  that  has  been  publisbeil 
on  the  subject  ol  Paris,  for  placing  in  so  clear  a  light  tbc 
dangers  to  be  apprcbcudcil  from  an  assimilating  iiitim**) 
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nith  tl»<*  moral,  pollti<*al,  iiitolli'ctiial,  and  soc'iul  cliararter  of 

\Vr  sl»oulil  com-civo  that  the.  tael  is  snflu'iently  establislitHl 
I  ik  nuiriiiT(’iit  h'stiiiiony  of  all  ttijo  have  had  opportu- 
lis  of  observulion,  that  France  has  sunk  into  a  (irt^adful 
I-  of  moral  deItTionilion.  Ihit  indeed  the  evidences  of 
•,  jwful  fact,  ami  the  circumstances  which  have  produced 
tm  the  matter  4)f  liistory,  rather  than  of  testimony.  The 
’ffod*  rt'vohitioji  was  no  less  than  a  forcible  dissolution  of 
tin*  bomis  that  hold  society  toijethcr.  Diuler  the  pretence 
,  frtniiiu;  a  constitution  founded  upon  rit^hts,  tlie  laws  them- 
•,ri,  siihordiiiated  to  a  power  iimlerived  from  law,  were 
irtuillv  al)ropite<l,  and  th<*ir  moral  intiuence  ceasetl.  All 
il^  riptioiis  of  usurpation,  wliich  leave  the  laws  inviolate, 
i}  take  place  without  <*ssentially  chan^ini^  the  character  of 
jixii'le;  hut  let  their  mysterious  rule  and  t'uardianship  be 
i  iuriHMl,  and  the  ideas  of  duty,  of  security,  and  even  of 
Wintry,  become  vat^’uc  and  uncertain,  and  soon  fade  altogether 
f  the  mind.  The  very  basis  of  political  union  is  subverted, 
i  d  iIh' imeterute  sc  lfisbness  of  tbe  buman  heart  is  left  to  dis- 
ui\  ilst'lf  in  all  its  native  enoriiiily.  The  influence  of  re- 
unhappily  identified  with  the  hierarchy,  and  disguised 
!>  Ill  ojipressivc  siipcTstition,  had  declined  with  the  de^^ra- 

•  jikm  of  the  clerc:y,  and  tenniiiatcd  with  their  fall.  All  the 
rr.iuij»le«i  of  social  adhesion  bciny^  thus  destroyed,  nothing’  but 
! »  exUTiial  force  of  ])OW’cr  could  bind,  as  by  compression, 

:  matorials  of  society  tof^etber. 

That  a  jveople  will  ahvays  receive,  In  a  peat  measure,  their 
;  iriour  from  I'aeir  p;ovemors,  ini*;bt  perhaps  be  deemed  a 
f!=l'i  position,  althoui^li  there  have  been  instances  in  which 
’  insfiliiiions,  tlie  laws,  the  reliicion  of  a  nation,  have  ap- 
;C^ri!itobp  permanently  determined  by  the  decisions  of  one 

•  Mril^ill;  but  it  is  certainly  true,  that  a  nati on’s  character 
ii  correspond  to  the  principles  by  wbicii  they  are  governed. 

;A  despotism,  wliicdi  2:overns  by  power,  wiiicb  employs  no 
^  ril  imluceraciits,  wliicli  takes  no  copiizuncc  of  moral  woriii, 
consequently  oilers  no  stimulus  to  }mbiic  virtue,  must 
^  ^  to  demoralize  a  nation  ;  and  we  need  have  no  other 
thin  this,  that  Bu(>na()arte  was  such  a  despot,  to  judp* 
•tlM*  eflVets  i^hich  hnve  been  proclue<*d  by  his  reipi.  His  system 
police  was  an  iininense  aggravation  ol  the  tendency  of  his  mode 
>  ^vernmeiit.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  powerfully 
live  of  the  principles  of  social  happiness  and  do- 
comlort,  than  that  system  of  universal  f  hpionuye  which 
r  ^troduced  in  tbe  plai^*  of  the  restraints  of  law ,  and  tiie  habits 
‘  s'itpicion,  of  distrust,  and  of  sordidness  w  liich  it  eu^^cudeicd. 
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1'lu'  indiviOuaU  who  rniuposoO  thi**  rooi|Oirated 
tlir  wholo  ostal»lislni\ont  oi  innyors,  if v tin  tm}  ^ 

fonurrs,  horaino  so  many  poniliw  modia  of  corrMptcd  cIiitkii 
transmit(int2:  Iho  poison  of  dospotism  all  the  \eiai| 

soch'ly.  Add  to  (his,  that  Hnonapaiio’s  was  the  worst  sjmii 
of  despolisin, — that  of  military  power,  the  features  of  wlip) 
wore  impn'sse<l  on  all  the  institutions  which  prooeedod  ^ 
it.  'I'he  rulers  ami  tlehasers  t»f  France  were  an  Army,  ind^ 
armv  was  a  disciplined  banditti,  who  lived  upon  ooa^ 
'riironi^hout  (hat  vast  mass  of  moral  infection,  no  anioM^ 
principle  of  honour  or  aHoction  disturbed  the  homo^eiMiiJ 
ness  of  its  character.  'I'he  whale  was  one  exquisHe  pi«» 
intellct'tual  mechanism,  worked  by  means  of  the  worst  ptia» 
of  the  mind,  and  directed  with  the  simplicity  of  meclmti, 
force  at  tlic  ]»lcasure  of  its  proprietor.  Whoever  entered  'x* 
infernal  schend,  was  presently  divested  of  any  native  pecj- 
liarity  of  exctdienee,  and  sunk  into  a  passive  instnimeit  / 
physical  energy.  It  is  the  remains  oi  this  ariny  wbick  b 
btvn  thmwn  hack  upon  Franco,  to  sow  the  couiitni  whi  t 
set'ds  of  anarchy  ami  >ice. 

When  we  reih'ot  on  all  the  causes  of  deterioraiior  tatl 
l»ave  been  broinjht  into  action  during  the  growth  of  the  es 
sent  e^encralion  of  Fraiu'e,  we  are  led  to  wonder  t:1 
there  should  exist  any  remains  of  moral  feclini^  or  native  wv 
eijde  amoni^  any  individuals  of  any  order  of  society  .  liMiPii 
OI  rcijardin^  them  with  implacable  enmity,  a  benevolent ’5?8*j 
must  contemplate  them  with  sympathy,  as  the  viriiras  nrvi 
than  the  a^nts  of  a  fronr.y  which  has  exhausted  thf  f  \ 
litical  system, — as  the  subjects  of  a  series  of  awful  tior 
meius  upon  human  nature.  Hut  all  is  not  barren.  It  a 
in  the  power  of  the  worst  ^oveniment  to  prevent  altof«a- 
ihe  growth  of  those  kindly  leelin*^  which  are  dcvelc|ifd 
.the  very  laws  of  our  nature,  by  the  instincts  of  childhood 
passions  of  youth,  and  which  are  perpetuated  by  the 
sary  relations  of  soi'iety.  The  most  defi^adinc  supfn***'' 
('annot  eniin  ly  suppress  the  natural  actinc>  of  conactetet 
eradicate  all  sense  of  rt  lii^ion  from  the  mind.  After  the 
and  the  harrow  of  desolation  have  passed  over  the  lail. 
principle  of  vegetation  lurks  beneath,  and  waits  only  fer  «•' 
shine  to  call  it  forth. 


*  In  journeying  along  the  excellent  roads,  and  througli 
lighiful  vil'ages  of  Normandy,  tlie  Englishman,  who  finds 
In  the  midst  of  per'ions  and  things,  of  which  he  has  sciitdj 
learned  to  think  but  as  surrounded  with  hostile  iniws,  vSi*  ‘ 
may  judge  of  others  by  myself,  be  struck  with  surjirise,  thit.  ^ 
these  people,  and  from  these  *<ene«,  he  hjs  been  so 
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hr  n'^**'*^  hatred,  ami  actual  Wolencc.  \^7^!!c  the  no\*eltie^ 
fhich  *0^  view  are  sufficient  to  keep  hla  faculties  in  a  state  of 
exercise,  he  is  saluted  miih  numerous  similarities  to  hit 
dearest  acquaintanceships,  that  completely  esuWish  the 
affinity  of  brotherhood,  and  set  a  stirrin|f  the  kindest  syra- 
(Uthies  of  hit  heart.  He  catches  a  plance  of  the  domestic  occu* 
lgli0n<  of  a  peasant  family,  as  he  rapidly  passes  a  cotttfe  srtndoar  ; 

labourer  lo(>lcs  upward  to  his  cfrria^  srith  that  rustic  hard* 

•CCS  of  exprt'ssion  which  is  so  well  known  to  him :  the  rirulet  glides 
e  pleasantlr  through  that  ralley  as  it  does  in  Kngland ;  the  akiea 
lial  chperhtlly  down  upon  him  with  their  E»'glish  face*  ;  the  serrants 
rkh  an  air  of  frankness  to  assist  him  to  alight ;  he  sees  in  the 
cMStn  towns  the  common  occupations  of  trade  all  in  motion,  and 
^rftenting  ;iipecL«  with  mhich  he  Ls  rerv  familiar.  He  says  to  him- 
idt.--can  it  he  these  people  whose  throats  I  hare  been  Wishing  to 
oa,  and  ^ht>  have  been  endeasonring  to  cut  mine  for  the  last 
lofntt  rears  ?  Wliat  has  kept  me  from  coming  among  them  during 
dl  that  time?  Here  arc  the  roads,  here  are  the  acromniodations, 
i  liffe  are  ••rvices  for  money,  and  smiles  for  »  othing.  This  feehog, 

•  ot,  cannot  be  called  silly:— -it  shews,  in  fart,  how  un- 
m  r.*‘  ihe  state  of  war;  how  Ihiie  the  people  have  to  do  with  it 
—that  it  I'  the  wt.rk  of  an  interested  few  to  the  mitcry  and  destruc- 
lion  of  ihi*  H’.'inx ;  that  its  (»b|t*cts  art'  in  g.  itj'al  so  vague  and 
triflinL’.  that  they  do  not  present  ihomj.elve8  as  substanllHl  realities, 
moKing  true  interests,  but  hide  themselves  in  the  obscurity  of 
itiu.  my.vUry.  or  sutnd  exposed,  wl>en  ciostly  looked  at,  ai  the 
Berc  ilelusions  of  state  craft.  1  could  sciircely  htdp  iuiaglniDg, 
then  enjoying  myself  in  a  country ,  with  which  England  had  so 
liuiy,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  been  in  rancorous  liostilttr,  that  it 
hid  been,  during  that  time,  ensltrouded  and  rendered  formidable  by 
the  vapours  and  storms  of  some  surly  enchanter,  which  being 
•ddtnly  cleared  away  by  soft  influtmoes,’  u  fair  and  serene  face 
mcevered  itself  where  we  had  betore  contemplated  only  darknetf 
lad  mbehiet.  Tliis  is  mnong  tlie  first  inipressions  caused  by  land* 
Bg  In  France :  hut  1  do  not  say  that  some  of  a  less  Bgrceuble  LIxmI 
•IT  not  result  from  further  observation.’  pp.  SS— 35. 

NVf  inust  tmiiscrilie  a  few  of  Mr.  Scott’s  ohwnBtions  on  hit 
to  Paris. 

'  The  gi  neral  aspect  of  tlie  country  between  the  coast  and  tlie 
cipiui  of  France,  eHpt'cially  that  part  uf  it  nearest  tlie  iormer,  gives 
the  idea  of  a  kingdom  that  has  Buffered ;  tltal  has  l^eeu  redneed 
^  what  k  was  to  what  it  is.  It  is  appan*nt  that  aoniethiog  has 
^piM.ed  to  it,  which  has  not  only  atojiped  iroprowement,  but  ac- 
remored  its  conditiun  downwards.  Mauy  oi  the  Chateaus 
■trio  ruins;  others .  re  inhafiited  by  the  poor,  .whose  cliildreii  were 
{0  bf  fcvn  playing  in  ruiiileBs  and  winduwless  suintuer -houses,  stand' 
in  noiate  gardcitis,  whicii  give  an  Uaken  that  cal  amity 

^  beiidiea  the  origuud  pesstsssors.  There  is  ?mmetlmig  mlfinitely 
‘3806  melaocholv  in  the  aupearunce  of  that  land,  the  capacities  of 
Vet  IV.  V  2  J 
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%vluch  arc  Fupcrior  to  the  i>tate  of  its  inhabltanU,  than  of  that 
the  people  «rc  evidently  cranijH.‘d  and  depreitfed  by  the 
of  nature,  and  in  the  general  abiK^nce  of  means.  It  is  more 
toe  the  human  l>ody  tailing  away  from  its  coverings,  than  IncoonM^ 
by  overgrowing  them.  iTancc,  in  that  part  of  it  through 
1  truvolied,  is  full  of  signs  that  diborganization  and  debtructioa^ 
been  at  work.  Neglected  avenues  unen»ployed  out-houses, 
propriatetl  means  of  \arious  kind>,  all  tend  to  shew  that  the  ^ 
pulation  has  been  reduced  in  ciroumsianccs  as  well  as  in  nnn^ 
i.Qige  houbos  by  the  road  bide  are  a! most  deserted  ;  and  tlicir  it% 
occupiers  are  ot'  so  mean  and  miserable  a  description  that  it  b 
dent  they  must  have  been  throw  n  into  their  prcbcnt  places  by 
violence,  that  has  removed  the  natural  owners  from  their  prspr 
spheres,  and  Ailed  their  situations  with  those  who  are  incooijicice 
to  discharge  their  functioirs  towards  society.  The  con^equena  ^ 
M  general  appearance  of  impoverishment  and  unsuiublencs^ 
iudge  from  such  hasty  observation,  as  passing  along  the  roa4% 
through  the  tow  ns  w  ould  permit,  1  should  certainly  say  thii  ba 
were  few  in  this  )>art  ol  the  country  of  France ;  but  aliliuugh  th 
fact  is  proh.d'tie  m  itself,  and  athrmed  on  better  authoritv  thu  1 
can  otfer  iu  its  support,  1  do  not  w  ish  to  press  my  lesUmonr  a 
adding  any  thing  to  the  evidence.’  pp. 


‘  Yet,  although  the  condition  of  the  people  seemed  low,  I  ^ 
soon  occiiblon  to  observe,  that  their  spirits  and  manners  arc  of  i 
lighter,  and,  according  to  first  appearances,  of  a  more  cordial  qn- 
llty  than  those  of  Fhigland.  I  had  not  travelled  far  before  I  vt 
presented  with  the  sight  of  one  of  those  rustic  dances,  which  thuoc 
inM'p.irably  connect  themselves  with  our  pleasantest  ideas  of  ok 
tlucntil  scenery,  inasmuch  as  they  are  a  very  favourite  topic  of 
description  in  the  most  graceful  fables,  and  most  interesting  oir 
ratives,  that  ha\e  touchoil  on  continental  customs.  Perlitps  tk 
reality  did  not  appear  ouitc  so  swimmingly  elegant,  and  cliilic 
joyous,  as  the  fancy  of  the  thing  had  been.  In  Sterne’s  accouoib 
the  daneing  grace  after  supjvcr,  the  young  njcn,  if  I  recollec 
rightly,  changed  their  sabots,  or  wooden  shoes,  for  othen  mor 
neat  in  their  look,  and  more  adapted  to  lively  motion ; — but  od  tk 
road  to  lumen  they  retained  them.  These  gave  a  heavy  prancs: 
air  to  the  siej^s  of  the  lad> ;  nor  were  the  girls  exactly  the  “  » 
tnres  of  the  element,”  which  in  iinuglnation  trip  on  velvet  verdim 
wiili  a  gaiety  that  has  nothing  of  the  coarseness  of  mirth,  aadi 
tenderness  that  is  purified  from  die  gro&sness  of  sense.  It  was  er 
dent  enough  dint  the  gallantry  of  diese  rural  (lancers  was  aoti 
whit  more  sentimental  than  we  find  it  in  the  inn  yards  of  oar  fiw 
North  road,  w  hen  the  passing  coachmen  pay  their  devoirs  to  ik 
expecUmt  cluuubermaidb.  Nevertheless,  the  village  dance  of  Fisic 
IN  a  very  agreeable  addition  to  the  other  rural  objects  tliat  tfkt' 
the  travelling  stranger.  The  old  folks  sitting  w  ith  an  air  of »» 
uadng  complaeency  by  the  side  of  die  merry  whirl,  give  a  ftBS] 
look  to  the  group;  and  the  youdifuJ  couples,  all  aniinatioo, 
w  ithbLBi'ding  the  utter  absence  of  eatables  and  drinkables— 
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i  necessary  to  even  tolerable  jrooil  bmtiour  when  people 

-  .vft  in  activity,  notwithstanding  the  heaviness  oV 

"=  wixuli'n  slhH‘S,  afford  a  very  striking  S]>ecimen  of  a  nation,  where 

the  current  of  existence  glides  lightly  on,— -taking  a  brisker  turn 
it*  imped iinents,  cniching  sparkles  from  its  sIihIIowdcss,  and 

-  thro^inp  a  dazrUcg  effect  around  its  deepest  falls,  at  the  bottom  of 

it  collects  again  t  >  rush  onwanl  in  an  undiminished,  and  evtu 
srdent  stream.  Personal  deprivations,  of  most  kinds,  are, 
-rt)bablv,  niore  numerous  in  Fiance  than  in  I'ngland ;  but  it  is 
J^iin  that  sorrow  and  suffering  do  not  present  themselves  so  fre- 
rufTtlv  to  casual  observation  in  the  former  country  as  in  the  latter. 
Ijif  aggravations  of  a  harsh  ^pi^it  are  nion*  common  here  than  there: 
ihe  ncct'ssitous  with  us  are  pcq>etually  quarrelling  and  tormenting 
among  themselves.  The  husband  spends  his  pittance  in  getting 
drunk,  and  then  tumbles  home  to  beat  his  wretched,  amd  nj»t  very 
L  Ksi'^ned  wife  and  children  :  cries  and  altercation  are  always  heard 
!irtr  the  dwellings  of  our  miserable;  but  the  French  poor  are  of  a 
different  temperament  Their  minds  do  not  swell  and  chafe  under 
‘  th«  influence  of  severe  circumstances.  This  may  he,  and  in  my 
Opinion  is,  because  they  want  depth.’  pp.  47— 4P. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  Paris,  the  great  centre  of  attractioii, — 
tbciTatcrof  the  volcano. 

The  first  observation  tvhich  occurs,  and  uliich  our  Author 
dfSirilics  as  ‘  the  most  extraordinary  peculiarity  of  Paris,*  is, 
ihit  every  thing  is  external  and  superficial,  every  thing  is  made 
5ubMT>ient  to  dUplay. 

•Compared  with  the  cities  of  most  other  countries,  it  is  hkf  a 
;lasibei*hive  compared  with  those  that  are  made  of  sti-aw.  You 
jcf,  without  trouble,  into  all  its  lioards ; — all  its  creatures  f>erfbrni 
all  their  operations,  full  in  the  face  of  all :  what  others  consign  toae- 
nrc)'  and  silence,  they  throw  open  to  day-light,  and  surround  with 
ihfbuz/ing  of  fluttering  swarms.  Of  the  French,  or,  at  least,  of 
the  French  of  the  capital,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  essence  of  their 
cxiitence  is  a  consciousness  of  Ining  observed.  People,  in  general, 
permit  this  only  to  take  its  place  with  various  motives  and  feelings 
that  check  each  other,  and  produce  a  mixed  conduct, — in  w  hich  a 
jiCTson  lives  a  little  for  his  forefathers,  a  little  for  himself,  a  little  for 
ntffiunily,  a  little  for  his  friends,  a  little  for  the  public,  and  a  little 
for^^lerity.  But  the  Parisians,  (for  to  them  1  confine  my  remark#, 
aj  tiev  are  the  only  sfiecimen  of*  the  nation  with  which  1  am  at- 
fpiimted),  live  only  for  the  bustle  and  notice  of  present  society. 
HcDce  it  is,  that  they  have  not  a  notion  of  retirement,  even  where 
they  dress  and  sleep,  but,  at  the  expense  of  much  convenience,  re¬ 
tire  company  in  their  bed-rooms,  w  hich  are  furnished  accordingly : 
hwee  ilic  elevere.st  individuals  are  not  happy,  uuless  they  tiiingle 
the  s’lliest  in  coteries  hence  Paris  is  l  ull  of  literary  societies, 
‘ibraries,  institutes,  museums,  ficc.  hence  every  thing  choice  that 
;'|^scsscs  is  made  a  common  exhibition  of ;  and  the  multitude  are 
anted  to  examine  that  wliicli  philosophcrt  only  can  understand,  and 
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juliiiirc  ihrit  the  bcauticu  of  whicli  can  be  only  appreciated  bj  H  j 
lifatecl  intellect,  guideil  by  refined  tiu»te.’  pp.  67 — 69.  I  t 

Wo  appreluMul  that  this  is  but  too  j^cnorally  ohancterii^  l|  j 
of  tbo  Parisians;  and  wlmt  can  be  expected  as  the  * 

but  that  beartlessiu'ss  wliicli  is  the  fruit  of  vanitv,  iDdtball  1 
absence  of  fixed  principle  and  ;^enuine  motive,  \^b^cll  bclQi||l'' 
to  an  artificial  character  ?  Nothing  so  eni'ctually  represM'^  I 
growth  of  the  ulfections,  as  habits  of  affectation,  and  a  lifeijl 
spivtuvlv.  ‘  Home  is  the  only  nurse  of  the  heart,  and  lio%  1 
‘  is  disregarded  in  Paris.’  'I'lie  ileseent  from  insensihiKty  ti  ■ 
cruelty,  is  easy  :  it  i»^  only  another  motlification  of  selfishnfs  k 
Accordingly,  the  most  frivolous  of  all  |M*ople  have  SffQftK 
to  touch  the  nearest  on  the  extreme  of  barbarism,  and  tWE 
recollections  suggested  by  Paris,  are  of  a  nature  horriihB 
discordant  with  the  gaiety  and  the  glitter  of  the  present  scruf.  B 
‘  the  whirl  and  shew  of  French  existence.’  E 

*  A  living  Autiior,  speaking  of  itome,  says,  that  **  he  who  deli^  K 
to  range  in  thought  over  the  past,  and  to  converse  with  the  great  tf  E 
uncicnl  tiuies,  will  here  find  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  information  a  1; 
every  street,  and  the  memory  of  some  noble  achievement  or  iH*  K 
trious  person  meeting  him  at  every  turn.”  The  historical  association  I 
with  the  streets  and  buildings  of  Paris,  in  the  mind  of  u  stranger,  I 
fire  not  of  so  agreeable  a  nature.  To  rake  into  the  ashc^  of  tk  ■ 
post,  merely  to  tind  something  oHensive,  is  not  either  a  digniBed  «  I 
a  humane  occupation  ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  descend  tmoog  I 
the  foulest  vestiges  of  disea5e  and  death,  for  the  sake  of  deriving  I 
from  them  useful  instruction  and  striking  examples.  It  is  due U  I 
truth, — and  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  required  by  present  circun.  I 
stances, —  to  state,  that  the  impressions  which  Paris  makes  on  the  I 
feelings  of  him  who  for  the  first  time  approaches  its  barriers,  do  I 
not  at  all  coincide  with  the  favourite  boasts  of  its  people,  nor  isp-  I 
port  that  splendid  national  character,  which,  notw  itnstanding  a!  I 
the  acknowledged  national  faults,  they  persist  in  thinking  the  pit 
dominating  disiinction  of  France,  in  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  work 
lu  their  capital,  it  is  true,  ar^  collected  all  the  trophies  and  coo- 
inumorations  of  their  arms, — the  glory  of  which,  as  they  fiDcr, 
strikes  out  witli  a  lustre  that  obscures  every  thing  but  itself.  In  <  ! 
are  amassed  the  choicest  treasures  of  art,  that  have  been  taken  fr« 
their  native  and  natural  seats,  to  excite  tlic  wonder  of  crowdi  o- 
stood  of  the  sensibility  of  a  few, — and,  like  other  exotics,  to  be 
the  olvjccts  ot  formal  care  and  magnificent  accommodation,  that  ® 
repay  them  lor  what  they  have  lost : — and  in  it  are  Palaccs»  PiHiiV 
Scaviius,  Theatres,  Gardens,  which  a  Parisian,  who  carries  Lemon¬ 
ade  on  his  back,  will  tell  you  renders  Paris  indisputably  ibt 
Athens  of  Euro|>e.  Hut  although  a  stranger  knows  he  is  mTivin|< 
all  this,  it  is  not  any  of  it  that  is  first  suggested  to  him'  by 
lic  sees  and  recollect?  of  this  fatuous  place.  Bloodshed,  fictlcoo** 
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1  1  t;js«bood»  arc  tlic  overpowering  ideas  that  rise  in  his  mind  on 

^  occasion!  antU  however  indisposed  lie  may  be  to  illiberal  iiii- 
rtfsions,  he  ftHfU  that  he  Is  entering  where  fidhing  is  secure^  or  can 
'  security*  This  is  the  most  horrible  of  all  feelings;  and  Paris 
it  more  than  any  oilier  habitable  spot  on  the  globe.’ 

a  PP- 

But  Paris  is  ‘  nevertlieless  a  most  magnificent  place.’  Onr 
1  \athor  dcscribt's  the  effect  of  the  profusion  of  architectural 
decoration  and  statuary  which  the  city  presents  to  a  coim 
\  as  being  perfectly  theatrical.  ‘It  is  there  that  an 

^  Kngli'^hniaii  of  taste  and  sensibility,’  according  to  him,  is  in 
^  the  be<l  situation  for  feeling  ‘  tlie  novel  impression  which 
:  *iltc  siihiiine  productions  of  sculpture  occasion,  when  inter- 
;  Upersed  throughout  the  public  situations  of  a  city.’ 

I«  It  is  now  he  begins  to  have  a  clearer  notion,  n  more  lively  sense 
than  be  ever  before  experienced,  of  the  eflalgence  of  those  ancient 
div*,  when  the  girls  of  Athens,  carrying  water  on  their  heads  in 
flfgant  vases,  from  the  fmintains  to  their  homes,  ascended  mag¬ 
nificent  flights  of  white  marble  steps,  with  the  stupendous  sym¬ 
metry  of  tlic  Parthenon  rising  before  them,  and  saw  there,  and  on 
erery  side,  a  vast  and  hilent  congregation  of  the  forms  of  colossal  and 
luperhuinan  beauty,  fraught  with  the  soul  of  poetry.  Paris  is  still  far 
trom  equ  illing  Athens ;  but  it  gives  nn  idea  of  what  the  glories 
of  the  latter  were  and  this  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  London.’  ^ 

We  subjoin  a  sensible  comment,  wliicli  onr  Author  sub- 
icqueiitly  introduces,  on  the  effect  of  all  this  splendour. 

‘  Such  is  the  burst  of  spectacle  which  salutes  the  Englisli  visitor 
to  Paris  from  the  Place  Louis  Quinze.  it  speaks  to  him  as  foreign  a 
Unguage,  as  that  which  he  bears  trom  tlie  mouths  of  the  persons 
»ho  pasr.  him  in  the  streets.  It  speaks  the  language  of  a  system 
vhici)  leaves  the  minute  and  inward  parts  of  the  machinery  of  so¬ 
ciety  neglected,  for  the  sake  of  giving  size  and  splendour  to  its  ex¬ 
ternal  umanients ;  according  to  which  all  that  is  tine  comes  down 
to  the  people  as  a  dispensation  of  authority,  instead  of  growing  up 
>ikDtly  and  naturally  from  the  bosom  of  tlie  community,  tis  the  fruit 
of  their  own  independence,  spirit,  opulence,  and  ideas  of  comfort 
tad  propriety.’  p.  102. 

And  tile  next  paragraph  informi  us,  that  in  this  Place 
loHu  Qiiiiizc,  oil  the  site  of  an  elegant  cnuestrian  statue 
^  tlie  moiurch  whose  name  it  boars,  was  eri'ctcd  the  fa- 
nious  'uillotiu,  by  which  fell  the  unfortunate  Louis  the  Six- 
leeni ».  m  tlu*  iVoat  of  his  own  palace. 

Thii  spot,  loo,  was  the  last  which  supported  the  living  person  of 
‘he  Queen  of  France.  The  Elysian  fields  were  crow’detl  on  the  oc- 
i  «aion  of  her  murder,  with  an  infernal  mob,  yet  tlie  Parisians  say 
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they  were  never  disgraceil  till  the  Co5;sacks  bivouacked  in  thea' 
On  this  spot  was  imirdcred  the  mistress  of  the  sovereign  by  whit 
it  was  created.  On  this  spot  flowed  the  blood  of  France,  in  i  cot 
tinuid  and  protracted  torrent,  to  refresh  the  roots  of  the  tfcc^ 
liberty,  the  ^  nly  fruit  of  which  has  been  a  bitter  and  poisonous  U. 
perial  tyranny.  Such  are  the  recollections  of  facts  suggested  bi  I 
this  place  which  a  French  historian  describes  us  environoed  on  ^ 
sides  by  agreeable  objects,  the  glorious  proofs  of  the  national  geoig 
and  taste  of  the  French/ 

Speaking*  of  the  I^ahtis  hoyaly  Mr.  Scott  iuforros  i$ 
that — 

‘  I'hc  infamo  us  Duke  of  Orlcani',  to  whom  the  palace  b€lon‘»ed, 
licre  expended  his  immense  wealth  in  nursing,  by  means  of  the 
horrible  immoralities,  the  revolution,  of  which  he  himself  was  tin 
victim.  'Flic  scenes  that  were  acted  here  at  that  lime  arc  not  km. 
ceptihle  of  description  : — the  nlmo.st  unbounded  revenues  of  ibi 
weak  and  wicked  prince,  were  directed,  at  the  suggestion  oftheoxig 
abominable  wretches,  to  every  purpose  of  human  depravity,  includeii 
within  the  o^>posi»c  liniiis  of  sensual  indulgence,  and  cold  andcrae 
ambition.  From  hence  issued  out  the  ferocious  mobs  of  prostiiuitt. 

t)oissardcs,  and  blackguards,  w  hose  character  and  conduct  fum  tk 
listory,  for  several  years,  of  a  nation  ctdlihg  itself  great.  Tk 
day  at  Icnglli  came,  when  he  who  had  never  been  but  the  oew 
lure  of  those  whom  he  fancied  he  guided,  was  to  perish  by  the  Korn 
he  had  a.ssisted  to  raise.  I  he  Duke  of  Orleans  was  dragged  te 
his  death  by  the  mobs  who  had  been  trained  in  his  pay,  and  hisl« 
journey  was  marked  by  an  incident  truly  I'rench  :  those  who  Iw 
partaken  of  the  debaucherie.s  and  »  rimes  of  the  Palais  Koval,  stopped 
Its  owner,  opposite  to  its  well  known  gale,  when  he  was  on  hbwr 
to  the  fatal  machine  that  was  to  terminate  his  mi.scrics  and  crinw! 
They  w  ished  to  read  in  his  haggard  countenance  the  emotions  cj»d 
by  thi.s  sight,  so  pregnant  with  intolerable  recollections;  they  could 
not  deny  themselves  the  indulgence  of  this  extra  barbarity ; -tlr 
would  not  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  exulting  over  the  W1  « 
guilt,  in  which  they  had  deeply  participated  I — Are  not  these  thinp. 
whicli  were  not  done  in  a  corner,  which  twenty-six  millions  of  nc 
saw  perpetrated  as  their  public  acts  ''hich  powerfully  influenced ik 
thinking,  the  habits,  and  the  interests  of  Europe, — and  have,  nor. 
than  any  other  circumstances,  contributed  to  Ibrm  the  character® 
the  age, — are  tliey  not  the  public  monuments  of  France,  as  im® 
as  the  pillars  which  she  has  erected,  or  the  pictures  w  hich  she  ^ 
stolen  ?  She  vaunts  of  her  public  places :  the  question  i.s,  what 
tiincnts  and  recollections  do  they  chiefly  excite  ?  It  is  these  that  a® 
to  form  her  glory, — for  glory  is  an  estimate  of  the  mind.’.  149— 

But  in  Paris  all  is  contrast,  broad  contra.st,  disgusting  or  la* 
dicrous,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ohjett,  hut  all  addiac 
A'c  sup|>osc,  ‘to  the  interests  of  the  scenery.’  Elegant  sbof^ 
inMtc  you  to  examine  n  dis|»Uy  of  goods  ‘  wbiti  i 
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‘iriilcsjnan  of  Boiul-streot  >voultl  blush  to  see  in  his  window.’ 
‘  \lirii‘st  smiyed  in  full  canonicals,  will  stop  in  the  street,  and 
•  hitler  aiullaiiu:h  lor  half  an  hour  with  a  servant  j^irl.'  ‘  Over 


*1  niUcrable  door,  in  a  narrow  dirty  strei^t  of  the  Fauxbourii^ 
‘St.  (Jerinaiih  oldest  .part  of  Paris,)  there  is  inscribed 

“  Saloiide  la  liiltt'rature,”  and  wo  are  told  that  1^‘tiircs 


‘on  Botany,  Patholot^y,  Physiology,  6lc.  arc  "iven  witliin.’ 
‘  Tlic  iH’jfstar  children  ask  for  a  sou, — “  on  pilic  de  mu  miscre^^* 


•  —and  then  they  tumble  head  over  heels.’ 

•  A  crand  ^ntewny  would  prepare  the  English  visitor  for  the  raan- 
sl.m  ot*  a  fanidy  of  rank,  were  it  not  that  the  court  to  which  it  leads, 
tHleil  with  litter  and  dirt,  that  the  doors  are  open  and  blthy,  and 
the  persons  who  appear  around  them,  ilUdresseu  and  in  every  way 
uiuoitable.  Has  tlie  house,  then,  been  deserted  by  its  original  inag- 
ni&cence,  and  fallen,  in  a  ruined  state,  into  the  possession  of  thu 
uectly,  who  herd  in  its  dilapidated  rooms?  No,  not  so  exactly  ;  for 
1  carriage  waits  to  receive  the  inmate  of  the  first  floor, —a  Niurquia 
in  an  old  coat,  silk  stockings,  and  a  cross  ;~a  cabriolet,  (or  one 
horse  chaise)  is  in  attendance  for  the  occupier  of  a  second, — a  Co¬ 
lonel  in  a  coloured  waistcoat  and  a  regimental  coat; — from  the  third, 
a|>erson  walks  down  in  non-descript  attire,  w  hich,  how  ever,  indicates 
him  to  belong  mostly  to  the  military  class,  although,  perhaps,  at  that 
raoment,  neither  his  profession  nor  his  rank  could  be  very  easily  de- 
tined;— a  milliner,  with  a  band-box,  trips  from  the  fourth, — and 
some  miserable  dependant  on  the  chances  of  the  day,  descends  from 
the  lifih.’  j)p.  85,  86. 

‘In  France  you  have  no  security  against  the  existence  of  an  evil, 
in  tlic  |>ossession  of  what  is  coiiimonly  and  naturally  opposed  to  it: — 
the  French  reconcile  fineness  with  fiith,  politeness  w'lth  coarseness, 
lionor  with  falsehood.’ — ‘  A  laced  hat,  clean  shirt,  dirty  waistcoat, 
dresi  breeches,  and  worsted  stockings,  often  meet  on  the  same  body 
at  the  same  time.’  ‘  There  is  no  feeling  for  moral  symmetry  in 
the  French  :  something  unfinished,  or  irregular,  or  inconsistent,  start* 
forth  among  their  finest  exhibitions.’  p.  176. 

'  In  a  house  which  w^as  let  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
the  walls  were  oniamented  with  paintings  on  their  plaster  by  to¬ 
llable  French  artists,  but  the  passages  and  stairs  were  miserably 
dirty -.—there  w  ere  casts  from  the  antique  statues  in  the  principal 
roomi,  and  elegant  candelabras, — but  tlie  diiiiog  table  was  a  deal 
one,  and  the  legs  were  rickety:  there  were  large  mirrors  interspersed 
through  the  apartments,  but  the  garden  at  the  back  w'as  a  neglected 
of  decayed  vegetable  litter : — the  furniture  was  such  altogetlier, 
nwe  see  here  hired  by  the  evening  for  routes,  but  tlien  there  wa* 
a  billiard  table  in  the  hall.  There  were  no  neat  spare  bed-rooms,— 
80  snug  breakfasting  parlours,— three  or  four  miserable  holes  with 
tnickle  beds  were  the  only  chambers  for  repose,  qfler  tliose  of  the 
neater  an  1  mistress,  which  formed  part  of  the  suit  of  public  room*.' 
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But  the  most  offensive  and  mo  4  infectious  peculiarity  of 
FuiSf  remains  ta  be  mentioneil.  Paris  aspires  to  be  the  mo. 
dcm  Athens : — it  is  rather  the  modern  Paphos.  The  Itcentiom- 
ness  of  the  court  of  Louis  the  Pifceentb,  was  not  extinguisbert 
by  all  the  blood  of  the  reign  of  Terror,  but  in  alliance  with 
abt  most  opposite  passions  it  still  continued  to  characterize  the 
inhabitants  of  the  luxurious  capital.  There  is  nothing  in 
inhdelity,  which  tends  to  check  the  excesses  of  the  passions: 
on  the  contrary,  the  modern  philosophy  of  the  French  bts 
only  taught  them  to  trauster  the  plea  for  their  indulgence  from 
the  pulse  to  the  head,  and  to  make  the  intellect  and  the  heart 
parties  to  the  licensed  rodulgence  of  sense.  They  have  it« 
^ned  tlie  art  of  uniting  the  gesture  of  modesty  with  the  rosy. 
jfroid  of  an  anatomist,  the  refinement  of  external  poltsli  wiih 
the  morals  of  a  libertine.  They  sin  by  role  and  by  calcuhtion, 
not  through  excess :  they  know  what  is  good  aud  what  is  erit, 
and  they  make  their  choice  of  the  evil  with  aU  the  deliberate 
coolness  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Scott  devotes  a  chapter  to  ^  the  French  Females,^  and  his 
description  is  indeed  disgusting,  but  by  no  means  overcharged. 
It  is  impossible  to  travel  far  in  France,  without  obtaiub; 
ohular  demonstration  of  a  degree  of  coarseness  almost  incredi¬ 
ble,  which  the  perverseness  of  vice  has  introduced.  The  Freach 
vfomen  reason  en  philosopher  and  in  their  estimation  abstrae- 
tions  are  nothing.  The  *  purity  that  feels '  a  stain,*  is  with 
them  a  chimera.  As  nothing  exists  in  Paris  but  to  be  cKs- 
played,  so  it  is  understood  tliat  what  is  not  displayed  does 
not  exist :  *  The  action  itself,*  says  Mr.  Scott,  *  is  only  thooght 
‘  of  importance:  what  is  merely  a  matter  of  feeling,  or  is  no- 
‘  thing  more  than  a  tendency,  is  but  little  regarded.*  The  most 
unbounded  proilincy  is  ill  concealed  under  a  thin  veil  of  de¬ 
corum.  Vice  in  Paris  is  not  so  odious  as  in  London.  It  b 
better  drest  and  better  bred.  It  is  not  so  shameless,  because  it 
observes,  instead  of  opposing,  the  propriety  of  opinion.  ^  It 
*  assimilates  itself  more  to  the  general  manners,  and  lives  on 
^  an  easier  and  more  communicable  footing  with  all  around  it 

^  'One  effect,?  says  our  Author  *  of  what  I  have  been  describi^» 
fir  Aat  ftttidBt  this  general  profligacy,  the  grosser  features  of 
are  not  frequently  seen.  A  woman  who  swerves  from  her  sex't 
point  of  honour,  in  England,  is  aware  that  she  has  committed  tn 
unpardonable  efience,  tm  the  coaneness  of  depravity  ensues  from 
the  very  consciousness  of  the  enormity  of  her  crime.  But  tt  0 
very  dirctent  in  France.  A  female  there,  who  has  committed  ad^ 
tery,  regards  herself,  and  is  regarded  by  others,  as  cot  more  cut 
prtih  than  if  she  were  a  Kttle  too  extravagant,  or  too  ^ddic^  ^ 
play,  or  rather  fond  of  going  from  home.  Her  mind,  therefotef 
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tiperiencet  litdey  if  any  alterationy  in  consequence  of  the  violation 
of  her  person  :  it  b  but  little,  or  rather  not  at  all,  worse  than  it 
WIN  before.  It  roust  be  admitted,  that  this  b  a  better  state  of  db« 
position  and  feeling  than  usually  exists  in  union  with  a.  disregard  of 
chastity  in  England^  but  how  worthless  b  it  as  a  general  standard 
of  the  female  heart, — and  b  it  not  infinitely  better  to  meet  with  in* 
stances  of  gross  depravity,  as  dbgu»ting  exceptions  to  the  general 
purity,  than  to  fine!  purity  no  where,  and  every  where  a  di8M>lute<- 
ness,  insulting  and  confounding  virtue  by  assuming  the  air  of  de^ 
ccncy  pp.  §52,  258. 

All  accounts  agree  in  representing*  the  Parisian  women  an 
fascinatiDg  in  their  manners.  Mr.  Scott  relates  an  anecdote 
of  *ao  old  French  clergyman,  who  had  been  during  many  years 
SB  emigrant  in  England,  and  returned  to  pay  a  ihort  m$it  to 
Paris; — at  the  end  of  every  sentence  of  sweeping  condemnation 
which  revolutionary  manners  drew  from  him,  one  exception  was 
always  made  in  these  words : — ^  mats,  le* femmcM, — Ah^  Ufamt 

*  ovoiter  qu^eUeM  $ont  iriit  seduisanteM.'  This  is,  indeed,  the 
I  testimony  of  a  Frenchman,  but  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that 

the  effect  ofva  woman's  manners  is  often  found  to  overpower 
the  impression  made  by  her  character. 

Mr.  Scott  considers  the  secret  of  this  fascination  as  consisting 
^  in  making  the  external  woman  exclusively  display  the  pecu- 
^liarities  of  her  sex;  her  looks,  her  turns,  her  whole  manner 
^  of  speaking  and  acting  is  sexual.*  ^  An  air  of  triumphant 

*  weakness,*  ^  a  conscious  shortness  of  step,  a  soliciting  bend 
^  of  her  form,  balanced  by  a  lively  confidence  in  her  eyes  and 

*  smiles* — such  is  his  portrait  of  the  French  belle. 

The  form  which  woman,  in  such  chrcumstances,  assumes,  is 
that  of  a  mere  figurante  ^ihe  heroine  of  a  life  long  spectacle, 
-a  being  destitute  of  individual  character,  and  distinguish* 
able  only  from  the  rest  of  the  species  by  ks  peculiar  confim* 
ration,  and  the  accidental  determination  of  Hs  habits.  The 
highest  purpose  to  which  such  a  being  is  subservient,  is  the 
ambellbhmeot  of  the  passing  scene,  or  the  production  of  sen* 
^utl  enjoyment ;  and  the  social  influence  of  characters  of  this 
description,  must  be  an  enervating  and  baleful  atmosphere. 
Where  shall  we  seek  for  the  moral  elements  from  which  the 
the  wife,  the  mother,  ai^ to  be'  formed?  Id  what  eir* 
det  shall  we  discover  those  qualities  which  endear  the  female 
character  to  an  Englishman,  rendering  it  susceptible  of  the 
loftiest  heroism,  and  of  the  most  devoted  tenderness,  or,  in 
combination  with  the  humblest  talents,  constituting  the  se<^ 
^^pring  of  individual  and  social  happiness? — These  qualities. 
We  fear,  are  not  indigenous  to  the  French  capital.  Society^  in^ 
^^3tris,  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  is  not  a  simple  aggregation 
of  di^inct  individuals,  but  a  chemical"  compound  id  which 
VoL.  IV.  N.  S.  2  K 
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every  particle  becomes  ebangedi  and  contributes  to  form  tbe 
quidity  of  the  whole*  Individusdity  is  lost,  where,  under  tke 
names  of  fashion,  the  public,  or  society,  the  world  exerts  t 
despotism  over  the  best  affections  of  the  heart,  and  every  dic¬ 
tate  of  virtue.  Paris  is,  to  its  citizens,  that  world ;  tlie  pu^ 
He  is  the  kee)>er  of  their  conscience,  and  the  Palaut  Hoytd 
their  home.  Thus  there  is  no  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  the 
virtues  which  peculiarly  attach  to  women.  To  indemnify  them 
for  this,  Mr.  Scott  informs  us,  that  ^  the  chief  busings  of  so. 
ciety  is  left  them  to  transact.’ 

*  A  tradesmao  entrusts  the  concerns  of  his  shop  to  his  wife^ 
a  gentleman  asks  no  guests  to  his  house  without  her  permission 
Tl^e  is  every  where  an  affectation  of  placing  every  thing  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  and  disposal  of  the  females  but  it  is  still  evident  that  tbeir 
empire  is  granted  to  their  weaknees,  and  they  are  thus  tauglit 
to  make  a  parade  of  their  sexual  peculiarities,  that  they  mr 
gain  pampering  and  indulgence  at  the  expense  of  their  respects- 
bility.’ 

One  more  extract  must  finish  this  lamentable  picture. 

*  After  marriage,  the  wife,  young  and  uninstructed  in  morals 
and  duties,  is  at  once  emancipated  from  a  state  of  severe  restraint, 
and  plunged  into  one  of  licentious  liberty  and  unnatural  power- 
of  which  a  few  of  the  features  are,  a  luxurious  Boudoir,  full  of 
couches  and  statues,  separate  bed  rooms,  a  lover  in  every  visiter, 
and  the  customs  of  society  opposed  to  cruelty  to  lovers.  It  is 
needless  to  deduce  consequences  from  these ;  their  existence  is 
sufficiently  informing.’ 

,  *  Is  there  any  thing  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  imports- 
iioa  of  manners  and  morals  similar  to  those  which  are  here 
.described  ? — an  importation,  be  it  reroembered,  which  no  Cum* 
.tOQ]*bouse  regulations  can  prevent.  Is  any  thing  more  to  be 
. deprecated  than  a  seedless  exposure  of  our  wives,  and  sisters, 
and  daughters,  to  the  contagioa  of  s«K*h  society  ? 

We  could  have  given  more  amusing  extracts  from  the  pre- 
.sent  volume,  IkU  we  have  preferred  making  a  Afferent  use  o( 
.our  Author’s  Visit  to  Paris;  and  we  may  now  with  confident 
owr^  readers  h>  Ifae  work,  itself  for  further  information 
Mr.  Seolt  i\%  no  oriUnary  journalist.  His  remarks  are  those 
.of  a  man  accustomed  to  think  more  deeply,  and  to  feel  more 
than  of  our  political  speculators.  A  tone  of  intd* 
ligent  patriotisiD  pervades  tlie  work,  which  by  no  means  dimi- 
nishes  its  vdue  m  our  estimation.  The  style  is  easy 
varied,  generally  forcible  witliout  being  affected,  and  soinc- 
tinaes  hi^ly  animated.  Our  Author,  however,  does  not  scruple 
to  avail  hunaelf  of  the  Ucense  which  so  many  writers  of 
firesent.  day  arrogate  to  themaelves,  of  coining  words^  wheu 
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suits  their  cooTenience^  irliich  they  trust  may  be  made  to 
imsa,  upon  tbe  credit  of  their  eloquenee,  for  <  the  King’s 
‘  English.’  Nothing,  certainly,  is  easier  than  to  add,  in  this 
way,  to  the  labours  6f  some*  future  lexieographer,  wlio  shgH 
not  be  over-nice  about  his  authorities.  It  oomporti  with  the 
indolence  of  superficial  writers,  who  study  only  ej^^oct;  but  a 
good  writer  will  be  very  careful  how  be  indulges  his  invention 
in  this  way.  It  looks  like  affectation,  where  it  cannot  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  ignorance.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  are  well 
pleased  with  Mr.  Scott,  and  are  glad  that  his  work  has  already 
obtained  so  respectable  a  circulation. 

.  There  is  one  reflection  which  cannot  fail  to  occur  to  a 
benevolent  mind,  on  the  contemplation  of  that  extensive  scene  of 
moral  devastation  which  France  presents,  and  that  is,  what  a 
?tst  field,  and  what  urgentoccasion,- does  such  a  state  of  things 
afford,  for  all  the  energies  of  Christian  philanthropy !  The 
‘general  condition  of  the  French  i)eople,  in  a  reUgious  point  of 
fiew,  can  only  be  considered  as  verging  on  utter  lieathenism, 
and  it  is  an  infinitely  momentous  consideration,  what  sort  of 
religion  is  likely  to  be  introduced  ampng  them  The  Popish 
corruption  of  Christianity,*  were  it  possible  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  more  than  its  forms, and  cert^monies  in  a  nation  of 
uobelievers,  would  be  utterly  ineflicieiit  to  work  auy  b^eficUl 
riiange  on  the  social  character  of  the  French.  Its  pageants, 
its  indulgencies,  and  its  temporal  nature,  might  indeed  blend 
easily  with  their  love  of  pleasure  and  of  display,  and  nothing 
more  were  necessary  to‘  secure  the  professed  reception  of  its 
doctrines,  than  to  render  the  belief  in  them  fashionable.  But 
such  a  religion  would  be  worse  than  inefficacious ;  -  nothing 
but  the  religion  of  the  Bible^ — nothing  short  of  that  internal 
eoDYersion  of  the  heart  by  which  the  half-human  savage  is  at 
once  civilized  and  evangelized,  can  rescue  the  character  of  this 
polished  people  from  the  degradation  into  which  it  has  sunk. 
That  Divine  system  of  morals,  to  which  woman  was  first  in¬ 
debted  for  her  elevation  in  the  scale  of  society,  can  only  restore 
b^  to  the  dignity  of  virtue.  Popery  can  do  nothing  for 
France:  a  hierarchy  cm  do  nothing  for  France.  It  remains 
to  be  seen,  and  the  interests  of  all  Europe  are  involved  in  the 
issue,  whether  it  will  be  permitted  to  England,  by  her  Bibles 
sad  her  moral  influence,  to  follow  up  the  achievements  of  her 
aymies  with  nobler  conquests ;  or  whether  the  remains  qf  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  France,  uter  having  survived  the  iron  reign  of 
SQ  infidel  despot,  are  to  be  extinguished  by  the  mildest  of  Ca¬ 
tholic  Kingps. 
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every  particle  becomes  changed,  and  contributes  to  form  % 
quality  of  the  whole*  Indiyiduality  is  lost,  where,  under  tW 
names  of  fashion,  the  public,  or  society,  the  world  eierti  t 
despotism  over  the  best  affections  of  the  heart,  and  every  tk 
tate  of  virtue.  Paris  is,  to  its  citizens,  that  world ;  ilie 
Uc  is  Che  kee|>er  of  their  conscience,  and  the  Patau  Ifojy 
their  home.  Thus  there  is  no  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  tk 
virtues  which  peculiarly  attach  to  women.  To  indemnify  thm 
for  this,  Mr.  Scott  informs  us,  that  ^  the  chief  business  of  %, 
ciety  is  left  them  to  transact.* 

*  A  tradesman  entrusts  the  concerns  of  his  shop  to  his  wife^ 
a  gentleman  asks  no  guests  to  his  house  without  her  permissia 
There  is  every  where  an  affectation  of  placing  every  thing  at  the  4 
cretion  and  disposal  of  the  females  ;-*but  it  is  still  evident  that  tJas 
empire  is  granted  to  their  weakness,  and  they  are  thus 
to  make  a  parade  of  their  sexual  peculiarities*  that  they 
gain  pampering  and  indulgence  at  the  expense  of  their  r( 
bility.* 

One  more  extract  most  finish  this  lamentable  picture. 

*  After  marriage,  the  wife,  young  and  un instructed  in  mo 
and  duties,  is  at  once  emancipated  from  a  state  of  severe  restrai 
and  plunged  into  one  of  licentious  liberty  and  unnatural  power, 
of  which  a  few  of  the  features  are,  a  luxurious  Boudoir,  full 
couches  and  statues,  separate  bed  rooms,  a  lover  in  every  visiterj 
and  the  customs  of  society  opposed  to  cruelty  to  lovers.  It 
needless  to  deduce  consequences  from  these:  their  existence 
sufficiently  informing.’ 

’  Is  there  any  thing  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  impor 
tiou  of  manners  and  morals  similar  to  those  which  are 
.described? — an  importation,  be  it  remembered,  which  noCt 
.tom-house  regulatk)ns  can  prevent.  Is  any  thing  more  toi 
.  deprecated  than  a  needless  ex}>osure  of  our  wives,  and  siste 
and  daughters,  to  the  contagion  of  socdi  society  ? 

We  could  have  given  more  amusing  extracts  from  the 
.sent  volume,  but  we  have  preferred  making  a  different  use' 
.our  Author’s  Visit  to  Paris;  and  we  may  now  with  confidc^f 
.Tefer  our.  readers  to  Ike  workjtself  for  further  inforinil*' 
31r.  Scott  fis  no  ordinary  journalist.  His  remarks  are 
.of  a  man  accustomed  to  think  more  deeply,  and  to  fed 
than  most  of  our  political  speculators.  A  tone  of 
Mgeot  patriotism  pervades  tlie  work,  which  by  no  means 
uisbes  its  value  in  our  estimation.  The  style  is  easy 
varied,  generally  forcible  witliout  being  affected,  and  ‘ 
tiroes  hi^ly  animated.  Our  Author,  however,  does  not 
*to  avail  himself  of  the  license  whit^  so  many  writers  of 
|>resent.  day  arrogate  to  themselves,  of  coioing  words,  when 
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suits  their  convenience^  which  they  trust  may  be  made  to 
^  credit  of  their  etoquenee,  for  *  the  King’s 
*  English.’  Nothing,  certainly,  is  easier  than  to  add,  in  this 
nay,  to  the  labours  t>f  some*  future  lexteogtapher,  wlio  shaH 
oot  be  over-nice  about  his  authorities.  It  comports  with  the 
(odoience  of  superficial  writers,  who  study  only  but  a 

good  writer  will  be  very  careful  how  he  indulges  his  invention 
in  this  way.  It  looks  like  affectation,  where  it  cannot  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  ignorance.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  are  well 
pleased  with  Mr.  Scott,  and  are  glad  that  his  work  has  already 
obtained  so  respectable  a  circulation. 

There  is  one  reflection  which  cannot  fail  to  occur  to  a 
benevolent  mind,  on  the  contemplation  of  that  extensive  scene  of 
moral  devastation  which  France  presents,  and  that  is,  what  a 
Ttst  field,  and  what  urgent  occasion,  does  such  a  state  of  things 
iffbrd,  for  all  the  energies  of  Christian  philanthropy !  The 
(federal  condition  of  the  French  |>eople,  in  a  reUgious  point  of 
fiew,  can  only  be  considered  as  verging  on  utter  heathenism, 
and  it  is  an  infinitely  momentous  consideration,  what  sort  of 
religion  is  likely  to  be  introduced  ampng  them  The  Popish 
corruption  of  Christianity,*  were  it  possible  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  more  than  its  forms. and  eerf^monies  in  a  nation  of 
unbelievers,  would  be  utterly  inefiicient  to  work  any  b^eficial 
change  on  the  social  character  of  the  French.  Its  pageants, 
[its  indulgeocies,  and  its  tem|)oral  nature,  might  indeed  blend 
I  easily  with  their  love  of  pleasure  and  of  display,  and  nothing 
;  more  were  necessary  to*  secure  the  professed  reception  of  its 
;  doctrines,  than  to  render  the  belief  in  them  fashionable.  But 
[such  a  religion  would  be  worse  than  inefficacious;-  nothing 
bat  the  religion  of  the  Bible^ — nothing  short  of  that  internal 
confers! on  of  the'heart  by  which  the  half-human  savage  is  at 
ODce  civilized  and  evangelized,  can  rescue  the  character  of  this 
polished  people  from  the  degradation  into  which  it  has  sunk. 
That  Divine  system  of  morals,  to  which  woman  was  first  in¬ 
debted  for  her  elevation  in  the  scale  of  society,  can  only  restore 
her  to  the  dignity  of  virtue.  Popery  can  do  nothing  for 
France:  a  hierarchy  cm  do  nothing  for  France.  It  remains 
to  be  seen,  and  the  interests  of  all  Europe  are  involved  in  the 
haue,  whether  it  will  be'^permitt^  to  England,  by  her  Bibles 
nd  her  moral  influence,  to  follow  up  the  achievements  of  her 
innies  with  nobler  conquests ;  or  whether  the  remains  qf  Bro- 
teiUntism  in  France,  wer  having  suirvived  the  iron  reim  of 
timfidel  despot,  are  to  be  extinguish^  by  the  mildest  of  Ca- 
fcoBc  Kings. 
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uhiek  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the 
eongutent  with  its 


A  new  «dition  of  the  complete  Works 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  if  in  the 
pre^ 

Mr.  Rusher  of  Reading  is  pteparing  a 
Catalogue  of  his  Books,  which  betides  a 
large  collection  in  all  the  usual  depart* 
ments  of  Literature,  will  contain  a  dis¬ 
tinct  Class  of  upwards  of  a  Thowmnd 
Asticlss,  which  come  under  the  de- 
.aignatioi)  of  **  Eminent,  Curious,  and 
Rare.**  The  Catalogue  will  be  re^y  id 
a  few  weeks. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Joseph  King's 
*'  Interest  Tables  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved,*’  is  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
a  work  deservedly  held  in  the  higbeit 
estimation  in  the  mercantile  world. 

The  Rev.  S.  Cobbold,  late  Fellow  of 
Oonville  and  Cains  College,  Cambridge, 
has  in  the  press,  **The  importance  of 
Religion,  both  to  Society  and  to  the  lu* 
dividual,”  a  Sermon  preached  at  the 
Assizes,  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmonds, 
March  30,  1815.  Al!>o  his  Sermon  at 
the  Assizes  held  3Ut  July. 

Wal^  Scott,  Esq.  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  in  octavo,  the  Field  of 
Waterloo,  a  Poem. 

Paul’s  Letters  to  bis  Kinsfolks,  being 
a  series  of  letters  from'  the  continent, 
win  soon  appear  in  an  octavo  volume. 

General  Alex.  Beatson,  late  Governor 
of  SL  Helena,  hat  in  the  press,  in  a 
quarto  volume.  Tracts  on  various  sub- 
jecti  relative  to  St  Helena,  written  du¬ 
ring  a  residence  of  five  yean ;  illustrated 
by  engravings. 

John  Coonelli  Esq.  Procurator  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  will  toon  publish  in 
three  octavo  volumes,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Scotland,  with  respect  to  Tithes 
and  the  Stipends  of  the  Parochial  Clergy. 

The  Rev.  H.  K.  Bonney,  Prebendary 
of  Lincoln,  has  in  the  press,  a  Life  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Down,  with  an 
account  of  his  writings. 

The  Rev.  E.  V.  Btoomfield,  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  is  preparing  a  Q  reck 
aud  English  L^con,  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  universi^. 


Mr.  Cbitiy  will  soon  publish,  inthnr 
royal  octavo  volumes,  a  comprebm* 
Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  the  Crinm 
Low. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Wishart,  Surgeon  io  Eie 
burgh,  has  in  the  pre'^s,  a  Treathte 
Cataiact,  in  octavo. 

Mr.  James  Wardrop  will  soon  prodm 
another  volume  of  Ei^says  on  the  Modil 
Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  w.th  namcnNi 
coloured  engravings. 

Mr.  John  Mackpnzie  is  prepirisfii 
publicstion,  leisure  Hours,  or  Spe^ 
tiora  on  various  Subjects. 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Tmaw 
lions  of  tibe  Highland  Society  of  Sat 
land,  will  soon  appear. 

The  Rev.  P.  Keith  F.LS.  has  is  tkr 
press,  a  system  of  Physiological  Botiq, 
in  two  octavo  volumes,  with  phti^ 
drawn  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Sovc^j. 

A  System  of  Mechanical  Philusopbj, 
by  the  late  Dr.  John  Robinsnn,  vA 
notes  and  illnstrations,  compritinf  tk 
most  recent  discoveries  in  the  phjsd 
sciences,  is  preparing  for  publicsUalf 
Dr.  David  Brewster,  in  four  oebs 
volumes,  with  plates. 

Mrs.  Bryan  has  in  the  press,  a  cot 
pendious  Astronomical  and  Oeograpbia 
Class  Book,  for  the  use  of  fsniiiei  ii 
young  persons. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Morebead  will  fos 
publish  soother  volume  of  Discosin 
on  the  principles  of  Religious  Belief 
The  Rev.  Arch.  Alison  has  a  fwH 
volome  of  Sermons  nearly  ready  i 
appear. 

The  Rev.  H.  Batten  will  soon  pu 
a  Report  of  a  series  of  expcrineoti 
educatiou;  showing  that  chiklreiid 
learn  as  mneb  in  one  year  by  the  isl 
rogative system,  as  inibar  yesrsby 
ordinary  methods. 

Mr.  Donovan  is  printing  bir 
the  Origin ,  Proust,  and  present  Sn 
of  Galvanism,  which  gained  the 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Mr.  S.  Rootsey  has  in  the  pr^' 
Briitol  DispenMtory  }  wtended  to  ^ 
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tsbibb  tbt  nomeoclmtwre  of  Pharmacy 
«o  •  p«r®*o****  baiit,  and  to  explain  the 
^tntagasof  anew  method  of  exprets- 
;3C  tbt  composition  of  Medicine. 

Xbe  Antiquary,  a  Novel,  in  three 
Amei*  by  the  Author  of  Waverly, 

JI«oatpp«*r.  . 

Mr.  J.  Coxe  has  in  the  press,  a  Picture 
lidy,  including  a  complete  guide  to  all 
lecunosities  and  antiqnities  of  that 
iBtry,  illustrated  by  maps  and  other 
sicnriags. 

Mr.  Pontcy,  Author  of  the  Forest 
Assistant,  U  preparing  a  work 
n  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Oma« 
lUl  Gardening,  which  will  form  a 
rto  volume,  with  numerous  plates 
illustrations. 

Biographical  Memoirs  of  Dr.  M. 
-rart,  Dr.  J.  Hutton,  and  Prof.  J. 
iaoo,  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
E'liaburgb,  with  some  additional  Notes 
Piuf.  J.  Playfair,  are  printing  in  an 
taro  volume. 

Professor  Jameson  will  soon  publish  a 
od  edition  of  his  System  of  Mi- 
jlogy,  in  three  volumes. 

An  ^ition  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
‘te’s  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the 
>uri,  and  thence  to  the  PacIBc 
Q,  will  soon  appear  in  three  octavo 
icmet,  illustrated  by  maps. 

Mr.  John  Dunlop  has  a  new  edition 
u!  J  ready,  of  the  History  of  Fiction, 
tkrtt  small  octavo  volumes.  ^ 

Dr.  Henry  is  printing  a  new  ^ition  of 
Ekments  of  Chemistry,  with  very 
^■oMlenbie  additions  and  improve- 

Hla  afew  days  will  be  published,  Coo- 
tioQs  on  the  Duties,  Advantages, 
nres,'  and  Sorrows  of  the  Married 
intended  as  an  accompaniment 
Letters.*’  By  T.  Ovingtoo. 
u^BMf.Pyoe  is  preparing  for  the  press, 
ieC^K^  of  the  Royal  Residences  of 
Castle,  Hampton  Court,  Kew, 
Buckiogbam  Honse,  SL 
Frogmore  and  Carlton  House, 
i^^^^nnbellislied  by  One  Hundred^' 
Engravings,  fac^timilies  of  Draw- 
igHp  by  the  first  Artists,  representing** the 
with  their  painted  ceilings, 
and  splendid  furniture.  The 
Press  will  comprise  the  Ar- 
ri^P^^^I  History  of  each  building, 
sdei^ption  of  the  Pictures,  Sla- 
furniture,  and  other  decoraitioos, 
notice  each,  valuable  work  of 
•$s  wt  author,  and  biographical  ac- 
10  ^  the  illustrious  or  remarkable 


persons,  whose  portraits  adorn  the  •»-* 
veral  apartments  :  also  annals  of  the 
most  interesting  transactions  apper¬ 
taining  to  each  Royal  Mansion:  form« 
ing  tugeiber  the  domestic  history  of  the 
same,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third,  to  the  present  period.  The 
work  will  be  published  in  twenty- 
four  monthly  numbers.  Imperial  Quarto, 
to  form  Three  Volumes.  Each  number 
price  One  Guinea,  will  contain  four  co¬ 
loured  engravings  at  least,  with  copious 
letter  press.  Specimens  of  the  Draww 
ings  to  be  teen  at  the  publisher’s,  W.  H. 
Pyne,  9,  NassoMi  Sirari,  8oko,  who  bjM 
obtained  gracious  permisston  to  dedicate 
the  first  volume  to  her  Mqjesty  the 
Queen,  the  second  to  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  thinl 
to  his  Royal  Highoesa  the  Duke  of  York* 

Mr.  Edmund  L.  Swift,  Barrister  at 
Law,  a  Kneal  descendant  of  the  Dean  of 
5k.  Patrick,  has  in  the  press,  Waterloo 
and  other  .  Poems. 

Mr.  Frere  ts  preparing  forpablication. 
Observations  on  the  pouring  ont  of  the 
filth  Apocalyptic  Vial  of  Wrath  npoa 
the  kingdom  of  France,  together  with  a 
reply  to  Mr.  Faber’s  late  pamphlet,  t 

The  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham  is  about 
to  publish  bis  collected  works  coosisting 
of^rpsons,  Disaertations,  Essays,  and 
Poems,  to  which  will  be  add^d  amongst 
other  articles,  a  translation  of 
Drfensio  Seeuntia,-^He  is  also  editing  a 
new  edition  of  the  British  Plutarch,  with 
very  considerable  additions,  and  many 
new  Lives;  to’  be  publi^ed  in  six 
volumes  octavo. 

Shortly  will  be  publisked,  Paris  du¬ 
ring  the  interesting  Month  of  July, 
1815 ;  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to 
a  Friend  in  London.  By  W.  D. 
Fellowes,  Esq.  iHnstrated  by  P^raits 
of  the  Royral  Family  of  France,  ea-groape  ; 
a  present  likeness  of  Bonaparte,  sa- 
vigneiie;  and  other  interesting  Plates, 
in  one  Volume. 

Nearly  ready,  for  the  press,  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  upon  Sessions’  Law,  contained  in 
Addington’s  Penal  Statutes,  Blackstone’s 
Commentaries,  Bum’s  and  Williams’s 
Justice,  Coast’s  and  Nolan’s  Poor  Laws, 
East’s  and  Hankins’  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
and  Tomlins*  Law  Dictionary:  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged.  By  the  Rev.  S* 
Clapbam,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Christchurch* 

In  the  course  of  the  Winter  will  be 
published,  A  volume  of  Sermons:  'oy 
Dr.  Scott,  late  Rector  of  Simonbum. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  pub- 


List  qf  Works  receiUl^f  pubhsned. 


i^bing  b)r  SubscriptioD,  a  TolaoM  of 
Sermoot  on  ii»ter««tiHg  wiib 

fctptci  to  the  Faith  and  Practice  of  the 
Cbriatian.  By  George  Campbell,  Mi* 
oister  of  '  the  Gospel,  Stoekbridge  by 
Duobar.  To  form  an  octaro  volume, 
containing  near  500  pages,  price  Nine 
Sbillings  boards ;  and  a  12mo.  edition 
go  a  good  paper,  which  will  oootain 
about  400  pages,  price  Five  Shillings. 
The  work  will  go  to  press  so  soon  as  a 
sufficient  number  of  subreribers  is  ob* 
taioed. 

.  The  Rw.  James  CarliV^,  Minister  of 
the  Scots  Oburch,  Mary’s  Abbey, 
Dublin,  is  about  to  publish  a  second 
edition  of  his  answer  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Ryan's  Sermon,  preached  at  the  conse* 
oration  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop, 
in  which  the  preacher  maintains  the 
doctrine  that  Church,  that  Salvation 
k  not  to  be  obtained  without  her  Pale, 
and  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
nine  Roman  Catholic  Prelates. 

,  In  the  press,  and  just  ready  for  pub- 
Ucatioo,  a  new  edition  of  Religious 
Education,  in  a  series  of  Family  Con- 
veciatioDs,  wherein  the  Covenant  Right 
of  Infants,  and  the  mode  of  Christian 
Baptism  are  very  'calmly  and  seriously 
considered :  to  tvhich  is  added  an  Address 
to  Parents  who  admit  of  Infant  Baptism. 


Written  for  the  use  of  ibe'4s|W 
Family.  By  the  late  J.  Bowdsfurft^ 
Tooting.  Edited,  with  conectiotiM 
additions,  by  the  Rev.  B.  RictiM 
A*M.  Curate  of  Duuton,  Letccum^ 
A  Translation,  in  blank  ver.-t 
cine’s  sacred  Drama,  Atbalie,  pikukai 
neat  duodecimo  volume,  will  ^ 
the  beinning  of  this  mouth.  The 
guithed  merit  of  the  original 
well  known,  and  it  lias  recently 
renewed  popularity  in  France,  froutk 
resemblance  of  its  characters  aodk 
cidenis  to  those  of  the  present  tisaa 
A  new  edition  of  the  much  estcos^ 
Sermons  of  Marlin  Luther,  ‘acco^ 
nied  by  a  full  length  Portrait  of 
great  Reformer,  from  the  large  Getm 
Print,  is  in  forwardness,  and 
expected  in  the  course  of 'the 
One  Volume,  Octavo. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writiapi 
Matha  Laurens  Ramsay  of 
S.  C.  edited  by  David  Ramsey,  Rl 
is  reprinting  from  the  Third  Aintnci 
edition,  and  will  appear  in  a  few  days 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher  propoei 
publish  by  Subscription,  in  cross  kt 
price  to  Subscribers,  seven  Sbiliiipi 
boards :  Lectures  on  the  Principiei  a 
Institutions  of  the  Roman  Cai^  h 
ligion. 


Art  XV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOGEAPRT. 

Memoirs  of  Captain  James  Wilson, 
qnntatning  an  account  of  his  enterpt^ises 
and  suflerings  in  India,  his  Conversion, 
Missionary  Voyage,  und  triumphant 
])catb«  By  John  Griffin,  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  edited 
for  the  use  of  ^Schools.  By  WiUiain 
Jacques,  Private  Teacher,  4s. 

Dartmouth  Parsonage,  a  Tale  for 
Youth,  second  edition,  5s. 

Utility;  or,  Sketches  of  Domestic 
Education.  By  the  Author  of  Simple 
Pleasures,  &c.  in  ISmo.  3s.  6d..  bound. 
*  Dmversations  of  Emily,  abridged 
and  freely  translated  from  the  French, 
hi  ISmo.  3t.  6d.  half-bound,  roan  backs. 
'  The  Zoological  Game;  a  set  ^ Cards 
calculated  to  convey  a  Kuowfo^e  of  the 


elements  of  that  pleasing  kod  iapoi 
branch  of  Natural  History,  tbe 
mated  Creation,  Ss. 

**  Les  Jeux de la  Jeunesse ;  ou Ko 
Methode  k  instruire  les  EDfiios,(i 
amusaot  par  la  Represeotatioi  1 
differens  Jeux  ei  Exercises  du  Cd 
auxquels  ib  se  livrent;  oroaKU 
with  wood  cuts,  foolscap  8vo. 
half-bound. 

uisToav. 

A  Narrative  of  Napoleon 
Journey  from  Fontainbleau  to  Frji 
April  1814.  By  Count  Tnichsw  w 
burgh.  Attendant  Prussian  Comnii* 
Translated  from  the  German. 

'  The  Battle  of  Waterloo;  cooW 
the  Accounts  pnblisbed  by  ssl^ 
and  other  relative  Documents,  j 
trated  by  a  panoramic  sketch  » 


I 

1 


Lut  of  TV^rhi  recently  pubKehed, 


iM  of  Battle,  and  a  Plan  c€  the  po- 
iod  moveinenta.  By  a  near  Ob- 
,erwr,'la6d.  boards. 

MAlUKMATICa. 

A  new  edition  of  a  Pbilotophical  and 
iatfcc«ttical  Dictionary;  containing 
f  fxplanation  of  the  Terms,  and  an 
ooot  of  the  several.  Sobjects  com- 
^,!^i  Qiidcr  the  Heads  Mathematics, 
and  Philosophy,  both  Na- 
ra!  aod  Experimental ;  with  a  His- 
‘cal  Account  of  the  Rise,  Progress, 
aJ  present  State  of  these  Seiences; 

*-)  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Writings 
f  the  most  eminent  Authors,  both 
V;.t  and  modern,  who  by  their  Dis- 
..rki  or  Improvements  have  con- 
but>  J  to  the  advancement  of  them. 

7  Charles  Hutton,  LL.D.  2  volt.  4to. 

^  6f.  boards. 

MItCELLA!fBOOt. 

Rentint  of  the  late  John  Tweddcll, 
iiow of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
v  ’  a  St  lection  of  his  Letters,  written 
m  var  uus  parts  of  the  Continent,  to- 
tber  vith  a  Republication  of  his  Pro* 
mes  Juveniles  ;  to  which  is  subjoined 
1  Appendix,  coi*taining  some  nocoiint 
'  the  Author's  Journal,  MSS.  Coliec* 
Drawings,  &c.  and  of  their  extra- 
dinarv  Disappearance.  Prefixed  is 
britf  R'ographical  MemoT,  by  the 
j.tor,  the  Rev.  Robert  Tweddell,  A.M. 
Ittstrated  by  Plates,  Maps  &c.  4to. 

I3«.  boards. 

Tbe  Ipncasterian  and  Dr.  Bell’s 
'n^of  Education  improved,  in  which 
:  excellencies  are  uniterl,  and  evils 
olid.  By  W.  Masely,  author  of  the 
tmnir  on  the  importance  and  practi- 

Iity  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
^iaese  Language,  and  circulating 
in  that  vast  empire,  Is. 

I  (Mil  Smoakeris  reasons  for  breaking 
ipe,  humbly  submilted  to  the  con- 
jt^:n  of  his  younger  brethren  in 
Vtstian  Ministry :  second  edition 
additions,  3d. 

Treatise  ou  Dry  Rot,  with*  methods 
'  venlion  and  cure.  By  A.  Bowden, 
Navy  Office.  Dedicated  by  per- 
kionto  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 

Fugitive  Pieces ;  with 
‘  containing  a  comparative  View 
Living,  Arts,  Commerce, 
Manners,  &c.  of  Edinburgh, 
periods.  By  the  late  William 
F.R.S.  f'c.  Edinburgh.  To 
B  ■  prefixed  an  Account  of  his  life, 
12s.  boards. 


A  Reply,  •*  Point  by  Point,”  to  tbe 
Special  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
African  Institution.  By  Robert  Thorpe^ 
Rsq.  LL.D.  Svo.4s. 

A  (Catalogue  of  the  extensive  and 
valuable  Collection  of  Books,  on  Sale 
at  the  Classical  Library,  30,  Soho- 
square,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Lunn 
—every  Article  ^ing  marked  at  reduced 
price :  to  which  is  prefixed  a  prefatory 
Address  by  Dr.  Parr.  ds. 

A  Catalogue  of  an  extensive  Collection 
of  Books  in  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Medi¬ 
cine,  Midwifery,  and  Chemistry,  Icc. 
New  and  Second  Hand,  including  a  va¬ 
luable  Assortment  of  Medical  Works 
recently  imported  from  the  Continent, 
Sold  by  John  Anderson,  40,  West  Smith- 
field,  London,  to  which  is  added  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  the  Lectures  delivered  in 
London,  with  their-  Term.  Hours  of 
attendance.  &c.,  together  with  Tables  of 
the  pay  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
tbe  Army,  Navy,  and  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Service 

T.  Keys’s  Catalogue  of  New  and 
Second  hand  Books.  Part  I.  inclu¬ 
ding  a  curious  and  rare  Cnlhction 
in  various  Languages  on  mont  Subjects 
of  Literature  in  Folio  and  Quarto. — Di¬ 
vinity,  Controversial  Writings,  Medi¬ 
cine,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Agriculture, 
&c.  octavo  Ac  infra.  Also  a  List  oC 
recent  importations  from  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France,  chiefly  of  Grammars^ 
Dictionaries  Classics,  Acc. 

MkOICINE  AND  CUItURGSRT. 

Facts  and  Observations  on  Liver 
Complaints,  and  Bilious  Disorders  in 
general.  By*  John  Faithihorn,  second 
edition  enlarged,  7s.  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  Forensic  Meiicine ;  or. 
Medical  Juri^^prudence.  By  O.  W. 
Bartley,  M.D.  Bri>tol,  12oto.4s.  boards. 

Reports  of  the  Pestilential  Disorder 
of  Andalusia,  which  npp«>ared  at  Cadiz 
in  tbe  years  1800, 1804, 1810,  and  1813  ; 
with  a  detailed  Account  of  that  fatal 
Epidemic  as  Jt  prevailed  at  Gibraltar, 
during  the  Autumnal  Months  of  1804  | 
alto  Observations  on  the  Remitting  and 
Intermitting  Fever,  made  in  the  Military 
Hospitals  at  Colchester,  after  the  return 
of  the  troops  from  the  Expedition  to 
Zealand  in  1809.  By  Sir  James  Fel- 
lowes,  M.D.  Fellow  of  Caius  and  Gon- 
ville  College,  Cambridge ;  Fellow  of  the 
Ro3^I  College  of  Physicians  in  London, 
and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbnrgb  ; 
Physician  to  the  Forces,  and  late  In¬ 
spector  of  Military  Ho>pltat9  in  the 
Peninsula,  8vo.  15i« 
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420  List  of  Work9  recentiu  published. 


Comnentaries  ma  tome  of  the  ibost 
important  Diaeatet  oi  Children. — Part 
the  Ftrat,  cimtaining  Obserrationt  on 
the  Mortality  of  Children— oa  Diet — 
DentitifHi — C'onrultive  ASactions — In- 
HaniimatMin  of  the  Brain— Hydrocepha* 
lot  internus — and  Kpile^isy.  By  John 
Clarke,  K«q.  M.D.  lie.  Ice.  Icc.  royal 
8io.  lOt.  6d.  boards. 

Klemenu  of  Pathology.  By  Dr. 
Parry,  of  Bath,  8vo.  14s. 

aATUlAL  HltTOaT. 

Elements  of  Conchology,  according 
to  the  Linncan  System.  Illustrated  by 
98  plates  drawn  .rom  Nature.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Burrow,  A.M  F  I..S.  Icc.  8vo. 
16s.  boards.— Royal,  with  proofs,  aud 
the  rare  Shells  coloured,  11.  Ha  6d. 

PMILOIOGT. 

Illnstrations  of  English  Philology. 
By  Charles  Richardson,  Esq.  Con¬ 
sisting  of — 1.,  A  Critical  Examination 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary. — 2.  Re¬ 
marks  en  Mr.  Dngald  Stewart's  Essay 
•  On  tfie  Tendency  of  some  late  Phi¬ 
lological  Speculations.*  4to.  11.  5s. 
boards. 

POtTST. 

Ode  on  the  Victory  of  Waterloo. 
By  Elizabeth  Cobbuld.  Price  Is.  6d. 

A  Selection  of  Poems  designed  chieny 
for  Scboolsf  By  Joseph  Cottle,  2ud 
Edition.  Price  Ss.  bound. 

POLITICS. 

• 

Considerations  sur  une  Anu^e  de 
I’histoire  de  France.  Par  M.  dc  F. 
8vo.  Price  5s.  ' 

.  A  Htter  to  Joh.i  Bennett,  of  Pytbouse, 
iu  the  County  oi  Wilts,  Esq.  showing 
the  Impractibability  of  commuting 
Tithes  in  the  Manner  proposed  in  his 
Essay  published  hy  the  Bath  Agricul¬ 
tural  S^iety.  By  an  Experienced  Laud 
Agent.  Price  Is. 

TBXOLOCr. 

Some  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Me¬ 
thod  of  Interpreting  the  Scriptures,  as 
lately  exhibit^  in  a  Publication,  under 
the  assumed  Title  of  an  Improved 
Version  of  thd  New  Testament;  to 
which  are  added,  Considtrations  on 
the  Manner  iu  which  the  Gospel  should 
be  preached,  to  be  rendered  eficctual  t6 


its  intended  Purpose.  Partly 
in  a*  Chaise,  in  June,  1815;  aadthi 
Whole  with  Notes,  'respectfolly 
dressed  to  the  Younger  Clergy,  gy  ' 
Rev.  Charles  Daul^uy,  ArchdeaearfI 
Sarum,  Price  2s. 

*  Remarkable'  Sermons,  By  lUehai 
Baker.  Delivered  during  Sleep.  ^ 
Devotional  Exercises,  and  Remutsk 
Dr.  Mitcbill  and  others.  12oio.  Piia 
4s.  6d.  boards, 

Strictures  of  Eternal  Import  ik 
Universal  Concern.  By  the  Autkord 
the  Temple  of  Truth,  Icc.  12mo.  his 
3t.  6d.  boards. 

Discourses,  Doctrinal  and  Pnctic^; 
partly  occasional;  chiefly  coboxi; 
delivered  in  differeut  Country  Chorda 
By  the  Rev.  John  Morley.  8vo.  his 
lOt.  6d.  boards. 

The  Report  of  the  Gospel  Mioikiy; 
a  Sermon  preached  at  Beckenham,  Kot 
By.  O.  C.  Gorham,  A.  M.  Fdloic 
Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  hia 
Is.  6d. 

Sermons  on  the  most  Important  Sd 
jects.  By  the  late  Rev.  J.  Andrck 
LL.B.  Vicar  of  Marden,  Kent, 
lain  to  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Dont 
and  Author  of  **Tlie  Scripture  Doctrii 
of  Divine  Grace.”  Price  9s.  boards.  Si 
cond  Edition. 

'A  Guide  to  the  Reading  and  Stmlf  i 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  an  Dia 
trative  Supplement.  By  AomM 
Hermen  Franck,  translated  by  WHbi 
Jaques.  Price  5s.  6d.  Second 

*  On  Terms  of  Communion,  till 
particular  View  to  the  Case  of  if 
Baptists  and  Paedobaptists.  By 
Hall,  M.A.  Price*  5s.  Second  Editii 

Expository  Discourses  on  the  if 
calypse,  intcisporsed  with  Pnedt 
Reflections.  By  the  late  A-  Fuller,  h 
Price  10s.  6d. 

TSASELS. 

A  Classical  Tour  through  ltd 
By  the  Rev'.  John  Chetwode  En<z 
The  Third  Edition,'  revised  and  i 
larged,  and  illustrated  *>y  * 
Italy,  ten  Plans  of  Churcbei,  »»' 
Index.  4  vols.  8vo.  Price  31. 

■‘  Travels  through  Poland,  A*^ 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  the  Tyrol,  ■' 
Years  1807  and  MOS.  By  Bl 
D'Uklanski.  .  12ino.  Price  3s.  ' 
boards. 


